This Issue Contains: Sousa on ‘“‘Why The World Needs Bands’’; 
Leo Ornstein on ‘Technical Problems In a Nutshell’; a “Master 
Lesson on Chopin’s C Minor Polonaise’ by Mark Hambourg; a New 
Duet Arrangement of the World’s Most Famous March, Sousa’s 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever’’. : 
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The National German Sdngerfest, held 
at Detroit, on June eighteenth to twentieth, 
brought together more than five thousand 
singers, representing forty different socie- 
ties from eleven states. 
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Lieutenant Commander Sousa, by in- 
vitation of the British Government, on June 
25th conducted his new march, “The Royal 
Welch Fusiliers,’ when it was presented 
to that famous and ancient British regi- 
ment at the thirtieth anniversary of the 
Boxer expedition. The first American per- 
formance of “The Royal Welch Fusiliers” 
recently took place before President Hoo- 
ver, at a dinner of the Gridiron Club of 
Washington, with the composer leading the 
United States Marine Band which first 
became famous under his guidance. 
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Rosa Ponselle made her début as V’io- 
letta in a performance of “La Traviata” at 
Coyent Garden, London, on the evening 


‘of June thirteenth. Press reports would in- 


dicate that the occasion was one of tri- 
umph for our phenomenally talented so- 
prano; as the continuity of the performance 
was interrupted by applause and after the 
first act there were twelve curtain calls for, 
the diva. 
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Edwin H. Lemare, the eminent organ- 
ist who has given so many years of his best 
service to the interests of organ music in 
America, will return to his native England 
for a three months’ tour of organ concerts 
in September, October and November. 
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Tivadar Nachez, the em‘nent Hun- 
garian violinist, died on May twenty-ninth, 
at Lucerne, Switzerland. Born at Buda- 
Pesth on May 1, 1859, he studied first with 
Sabathiel of the Royal Hungarian Opera; 
and then, at sixteen, won a traveling schol- 
arship founded by the king and went as a 
pupil to Joachim in Berlin and later to 
Leonard in Paris. In Paris he became a 
popular soloist and played at the Pasdeloup 
Concerts; after which he, in 1889, settled in 
London and became a great favorite 
throughout Great Britain. 
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A National Band Contest, with prizes 
aggregating more than five thousand dol- 
lars, will be held at Toronto, Canada, on 
August twenty-eighth. The exhibition is 
under the auspices of the Ontario Amateur 
Bands Association. 
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The Society of St. Gregory in America, 
which devotes its attention to the study 
and introduction of the Gregorian Chant, 
held a convention in Philadelphia on May 
thirteenth to fifteenth. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra concerts 
in the new pavilion built by public sub- 
scription at Robin Hood Dell of magnifi- 
cent Fairmount Park, are attracting enor- 
mous audiences, with the nearly seven 
thousand seats often more than filled, 
Alexander Smallens opened the season as 
conductor, with Albert Coates, Willem 
van Hoogstraten and other “guests” to 
follow. 
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The Music Industries of America held 
their thirtieth annual convention in New 
York City from June ninth to twelfth. One 
of the chief slogans which developed from 
the discussions was the making of America 
to be “a piano playing nation.” An en- 
couraging incident was a report of a dealer 
in one of the cities of the Middle West, as 
to how his firm managed to sell one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars worth of 
pianos each year. Who said, “Music is 
dead ?” 
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M. Isidor Philipp, the eminent Parisian 
piano pedagogue, has announced his inten- 
tion to take up an American residence and 
will open a studio in New York City. No 
definite date is as yet determined, though 
it is expected to be in the early autumn. 
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. An English Church Music Festival 
was held at the Royal Albert Hall of Lon- 
don, on June twenty-seventh. Church 
choirs from all over the British Isles pre- 
pared a program of anthems, canticles, 
psalms and hymns, selected from compos- 
ers ranging from the sixteenth century to 
the present. It was arranged both as a 
demonstration of the glories of English 
choral music and singing and as a beneiit 
for the new School of English Chur h 
Music at St. Nicholas College, Chiselhur t. 
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The American Guild of Organists n 2t 
in Philadelphia, from June 23rd to 27h, 
for its Ninth General Convention. Aloug 
with discussions of problems interesting to 
the organist, there were recitals of organ 
music on some of the leading instruments of 
the Philadelphia area. Social events of 
the meeting were a luncheon as guests 
of the Presser Foundation, at the Presser 
Home for Retired Music Teachers at Ger- 
mantown; the Annual Dinner, at the Par- 
ish House of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Germantown; a luncheon and recital of 
Compositions by Philadelphia composers, at 
the E. T. Stotesbury estate; and a recital 
by Firmin Swinnen on the newly installed 
mammoth organ in the Conservatories of 
Longwood, followed by dinner in the main 
loggia of the Conservatories, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Pierre S. duPont as host and hostess. 
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The Ashes of Max Reger have been 
transferred from Weimar to Munich where 
they were placed in the Waldfriedhof. The 
fourteenth anniversary of the composer’s 
death was celebrated on May eleventh, 
when the Bavarian Ministry of Education 
and the city of Munich, where Reger was 
for many years a teacher in the Akademie, 
sponsored a musical program in the Odeon 
and a ceremony at the placing of a stone 
memorial in the cemetery. 
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The Buenos Aires opera season opened 
at the Teatro Colon, one of the finest on 
the globe, on May fifteenth, with Chaliapin 
in the title role of Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” 
As an index of the high standards in this 
South American metropolis, the season of 
seventy-five performances will include the 
Argentinian premiéres of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Sadko,” Ildebrando Pizzetti’s latest 
work, “Lo Strainero,’ and Jesus Guridi’s 


“Ayamo.”’ Other operas in the repertoire 
are “Boris Godounoff,’ ‘“Kovyantchina,” 
“Mefistofele,” “Pelléas et Melisande,”’ 
“Mignon,” “Damnation of Faust” (in 


French), “I! Trovatore,” “La Traviata,” 
“Aida,” “Barber of Seville,” “Tosca,” and 
others of the standard repertoire, with 
“Rosenkavalier,” ‘“Walktire’ and “Die 
Gotterdammerung” in Italian. Among lead- 
ing singers are Claudia Muzio, Tito Schipa, 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpe and Carlos Galeffi. 
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The Salzburg Festival, which will last 
throughout August, will furnish produc- 
tions of Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” 
and “Don Giovanni,’ Beethoven's “Fide- 
lio,” Gluck’s “Thpigenia in Aulis,’ Strauss’s 
“Rosenkavalier” and Donizetti’s “Don Pas- 


quale.” 
urease Se Es 
Leopold Auer, most 
eminent of the violin 
teachers of his genera- 
tion, died at Dresden, 
Germany, on July 15th, 
aged eighty-five. A na- 
tive of Hungary, his 
spending of fifty years 
in Russia caused him to 
be considered almost as 
of that nation. As solo violinist at the Im- 
perial Opera, by patronage of the Czar, and 
as teacher and conductor, he held a com- 
manding position in the musical life of the 
old St. Petersburg. At his prime as violin- 
ist, the nobility of his style is said to have 
been surpassed only by his own teacher, the 
great Joachim, whom he was to rival also 
in this latter field. Among his world-fa- 
mous pupils are: Mischa Elman, Jascha 
Heifetz, Efrem Zimbalist, Kathleen Parlow 

and Eddy Brown. 
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Extensively Used Piano Educational Work 


Teachers are offered Examination Privileges on Any of These Excellent Works as Well as On Prz 
tically Any Other Educational Music Publications With Which They Desire to Make Acquaintan 


For Young Beginners in Kindergarten and Primary Ages 


Music Play For Every Day 
THE GATEWAY TO PIANO PLAYING 


THIS book aids the teacher to obtain marvelous results with 

little students in the ages running from five to nine years. 
Its immediate success goes far beyond any reception ever before 
accorded a work distinctly for young piano beginners. It is an 
irresistible very first piano book for very young beginners with 
its pleasing game-like procedures, attractive melodies | and rhythms, 
a profusion of captivating illustrations, interesting ‘‘cut-out’’ pic- 
tures, engaging little paragraphs about great musicians, a novel 
TeEcbOw > and helpful keyboard chart and a constant appeal to the child’s 
Ite hls . . . 

imagination, 


’ PRICE, $1.25 COMPLETE 


The brilliant sequel to * Music Play for Every Day” “Happy Days in Music Play’ 
(Price, $1.25) which successfully keeps up the high ee of interest attained in ‘“‘Music 
Play for Every a This second book leads the little student right up to the third grade 
of the “Standard Graded Course of Studies.” 
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Supplementary B ooks 


Tremendously Popular for Younger 
Students Too Big to be ‘‘Babied’’ 


Beginner’s Book 
SCHOOL FOR THE PIANOFORTE. Vol.1 ByHelenL.Cramm_ - 


An Unequalled Success with Hundreds of Thousands of Stue 
Ideal for Beginners of All Ages Except the Very Youn, 


Standard Graded Course of Studie 


Compiled and Edited by W. S. B. Mathews 


IN TEN GRADES . ° PRICE, $1.00 Each Grade 


THIS, the original and most successful of all graded courses for 

the piano, gives vital material arranged in logical progressive 
order for practical and successful instruction from the very begin- 
nings to the highest degrees of virtuosity. The works of the best 
writers of the piano educational material of all times were culled 
most carefully to obtain only the best and only the most essential 
material. Abundant, clear and sufficient explanations and notes are 
given. Any grade may be purchased separately since pupils at almost 
any grade of progress may go from other works into this graded 
course. The ‘Standard Graded Course” has held its great lead in 
musical education because it is never out of date. Renowned educa- 
tional experts year after year have gone over this course again and 
again to place in it the latest and best material in keeping with the 
most up-to-date tried and tested teaching procedures, 
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PIANO C 
Piano Class Book No, 1 
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in the production of th 


Fine Works for the Very First 
Guidance of the Littlest Beginners 


NEW RHYMES AND TUNES 
FOR LITTLE PIANISTS 
Price, 75 Cents 


For Piano Beginners 


THE VERY FIRST PIECES 
Played On The Piano 


By N. Louise Wright 


to its attractiveness. 


Price, 50 Cents 


Ideal pieces for use as soon as the first rudi- 
ments are gained. The text with each piece adds 


By Theodore Presser 


*Beginner’s Book’’ stands in immense 
favor with thousands of teachers who have 
been using it for years with great success. 
The latest Revised Edition of the “Be- 
ginner’s Book” adapts its wonderful first 
lessons to the modern procedure of teach- 
ing up and down from Middle c into both 
clefs from the start. The ‘‘Beginner’s 
Book” has been used more extensively 
than any other instructor for the piano 
because its simplicity made it a veritable 


Starts from Middle C. Uses both clefs 
immediately. Inculcates rhythm and de- 
velops elementary technic while notation is 
being mastered. 


MUSIC SCRAP BOOK 
By N. Louise Wright - Price, 60 Cents 


This little book furnishes a dozen and 
two delightful first lessons for the very 
young beginner in the kindergarten stage. 
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ON OUR STREET 
Twelve Piano Pieces for Beginners 
By Allene K. Bixby - Price, 75 Cents 


There is a great appeal in these tuneful, charac- 
teristic little pieces covering vital points in elemen- 
tary technic. 
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TUNES FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
By M. L. Preston - Price, 60 Cents 


“first reader’? in piano study by which 
teachers achieved speedy results 
young beginners. It is bright and inter- 
esting from the start and covers the first 
grade of study up to, but not including, the 
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We By Lidie Avirit Simmons - Price, 75 Cents This highly favored 


Beginners in Grammar School Ages 


FIRST YEAR AT THE PIANO 


Price, $1.00 

“First Year at the Piano” provides a 
progressive and modern beginner’s book, 
ideally suited for the average pupil in the 
ages between nine and twelve or perhaps both clefs from the start and this book 
a little older, Both clefs are used from 
the beginning. The last section gives a the successful teaching procedures - with 
score or more favorite melodies. : 


ABOVE AND BELOW By Hope Kammerer 
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the treble clef in both hands for a while. 


A METHOD FOR THE PIANO 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


By Jessie L. Gaynor Price, $1.00 
Mrs. Gaynor was a pioneer in teaching 
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By Geo. L. Spaulding 
Bright, pleasing and characteristic, genuine first- 
grade pieces. 


PRISCILLA’S WEEK 
Seven Little Characteristic Pieces 
Price, 75 Cents 


First grade pieces, with quaint 
clever words and_ characteristic 
Priscilla through the week in her 


By Mathilde Bilbro 


Price, 75 Cents 


music following 
daily activities. 


By John M. Williams - Price, $1.00 

An instruction book for those older boys 
and girls, say 14 years and beyond who 
cannot be taught very well with the more 
juvenile material found in most first in- 
structors, 


ADULT BEGINNER’S BOOK 
By Caroline I. Norcross - Price, $1.75 

This book satisfies the serious adult be- 
ginner’s wish for quick progress and soon 
has the student playing studies and ex- 
cerpts from the compositions of the best 


THE CHILD’S FIRST GRADE 
By Blanche Dingley-Mathews and 
W.S. B. Mathews Price, $1.00 


Leads the child by the shortest practic- 
able road to keyboard fluengy, musical 
feeling and musical intelligence. a 
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Q Violin Technique, Past and Present........... G. Lehmann 662 = BS phate STREET CONSERMATORY, 
Radio and Concert Platform. .........+++ H. L. Arbuckle 662 : 1327-31 South’ Broad Street nS  PHntkdelnni Pa. 
Bowne Markswtctrac nar sete ten heaters S. G. Hedges 663 3 ARTHUR de. SINGING 
Violin Questions Answered...:....005..26.6..- R. Braine 664 = GUICHARD {ixeclience) MUSICOLOGIST, 
(Cig RBS Ostoe Remon awed 5 Omar ano Hon ticks FE. Caverly 665 = LECTURER, 176 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Keeping Interest in Piano Study............ G. Commoss 665 z NEW YORK ee 
Radio, Pupiijand@lcacher austere: F.. Christiani 665 =| Director, 310 West 92nd Street 
= FLW. Pi dO - 
Letter—We Use the Etude... 1.6... cece eee ee eee nee eee 668 5 R | ESBERG Beene personal instruction 
Questions and Answers........-++++-+++4. A, de Guichard 669 = by Reinecke, Seharwenka & Liszt 
Junior Etude E. Gest 678 = PIANO & ORGAN \. Y. School of Music and Arts’ 
ART gR AIG oie CAM MOTE Ir WEEE Se Fon yao kDa bo : nae aes Nae Chen, Co.,N. ¥, 
Junior Educational Study Notes............ E. A. Barrell 680 = RALFE LEECH--VocalInstruce 
Letters from» Htude -Priend sires surscivertan Ve wuceral tater G.0 eee 680 3 STERNER STE cnc lt ee Be 
= and Arts, 310 W. 92nd Street Tel. Schuyler 4140 
= New York, N. Y. 
MUSIC = CHARLES Correspondence Instruction. 
= VEON ae es Pleory Ey on ictoay Writing, 
° ° = ,, =| OuUunter potnt an us ‘Or 
Fascinating Pieces for the Musical Home = ‘Tuition tor each course ts ‘Twenty Dollars, payable one= 
Chimesdin-the’ Valley ees. - «5 'ae are ee R. Krentzlin 629 = haif in advance—State Teachers College, California, Pa. 
#4 EE : ; = MRS. A. K. 
Sabbath Evening in the Village............. L. Renk 630 = VIRGIL * SCHOOL OF muSIC 
Thewlnie hbnan pe: Vis ue. seer lereeer aca Mana-Zucca 630 = ee eee ne WeSC St eS ee Nomeaous 
Flower Wancec eres yanties descnetelte eisietars R. 8. Morrison 631 = 
Caprice Romantique oholthetidas ae R..C. Jackson 632 = SOUTHERN 
A. Crooning Song....---..-+--se-mans «29M. Adair. 633 = 
Country Dance......--+-.-+-+2.s200: A, Macladyen 634 = N SCHOOL 
A Legend. .....0 ccc er ees e cece eseennaes EB. Ketterer 635 = C0 VERSE COLLEGE are 
L4 W.C. Mayfarth, Dean, Spartanburg, S. C. 
. i= ELLIE IRVING, N 1 Teacher, 
tae Master ae Se PO UP ass = PRINCE Dunning System ‘ot Improved “Musis 
Polonaise in inor, Op. 40, No. 2......... 7. Chopin = August. udy. ‘Teachers Classes in June an 
Mine tbOue os. ceiere dine Ge epeietecstars inure ener G. M. Rutini 640 = Butuan dreclinic: 4 100K ones’ SAE cae! 
Outstanding Vocal and Instrumental Novelties = SHENANDOAH COLLEGE 
Tiove’s Garden (Vocal). qaca-. 2 dant G. T. Davis 641 =f CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. Special Courses in 
. = e an, c 00) c. a 
The Stars and Stripes Forever (Four Hands) =\4 Reasonable. Tn the Theart of the Shenandoah vaites 
J. P. Sousa 642 a Dayton, Virginia 
La Capricieuse (Violin and Piano).......... C. Harris 646 ay 
Berceuse (Organ)..-,---++-.00-seeeeeee C. W, Kern 647 = A WESTERN 
Good Morning—Good } Night (Vocal)..S. S. Effinger 648 =l4 
Ey AMERICA Sone a yen 0 Tnstrne- 
= Ts, Piano, Voice 1 
Delightful Pieces for Junior Etude Readers = 4 AMERIGAN ee imal San Chiesa 
base = MUSICAL COLLEGE, 64th 5 
March of the ToyS.....-.00-eeeneneeeeeeres A. Geibel 649 24 CHI CAGO A University of Music, Nationally 
= erst UWialltz.ccteleies sia edekup cheney lanai) es . A, Johnson 650 =% _ Accredited. Piano, Vocal, Violin, Or- 
= Now Pil-Play MyAs By C4727 2 "EL R. Ward 650 4 Spat ene To ee. 
= = VATORY OF 
z The Tight Rope Wialker a7. gitte ae aie ous ae M. L. Preston 651 Br CINCINNATI SIC. Established 1867 
= The Magic Garden (Violin and Piano)...... C. Tyler 651 ay Highland Ave. pis Cae Cizecs) 
= Wf C—O es SE er et 
= Commencement Day.......-.-+++++++ C. C. Crammond 652 =\4 CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
: = D R T 3000 Students. 100 Teachers. ¢ 
= = 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
ANE: THANE G: KNOX CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
= Sa SY, , 
3 Gee AIA AA AMI OIAN: A, Catalog Free Wm. F. Bentley, Director 
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cE 


achers Are : 
Using the John M. Williams’ Teaching Material 


Interesting Facts: D4 
Over 1,000,000 copies of these books have been used a 
by music teachers of this country. * 


Over 225,000 pupils began their musical careers on 

these books last year alone. . 
Over 425,000 students at the present time are study- < 

ing music from these books. : Y 


Over 2,000 of the large Conservatories of Music, ey 
Schools of Music, Colleges, Academies and Convents ye 


throughout the country are now using the John M. vi 
Williams’ Music Books. 


COURSE OF MUSIC STUDY 


~ 


é 
| 
+ 


A 


e 


° oo 
using the ‘ 
JOHN M. WILLIAMS’ PIANO BOOKS 
y e 
PREPARATORY GRADE FIRST GRADE SECOND GRADE THIRD GRADE FOURTH GRAD 
FIRST GRADE PIANO SECOND GRADE 4 
VERY FIRST PIANO ee PIANO BOOK THIRD GRADE PIANG FOURTH GI 


Graded Sight-Reading Graded Sight-Reading 


-Readi if Course Course m 
Graded Giants eading Book 1(Pages 14-56) Book II Graded pete Graded Sight-F 
Bopk. tases tt 3) The Major Scales The Major Scales Book III rn 
; Book I Book II (Pages 5-27) ‘ Book IV 
Avecel of 14. “Flach “Flash Cards"’ (SeriesI) ‘*Flash Cards’’ (Series II) The Major Scales 
Cards” with examples Book II The pee he 
taken from the “Very Supplementary Material for Piano (Pages 28-43) cy 
First Piano Book” Ae st (Pages 44-51) 


A book specially designed to bridge the gap 
RST and SECOND GRADES. 
Z ‘*Flash Cards”’ (Series III) 


IMPORTANT NOTICE—Beginning with the First Grade allow pupils Two Years for each Grade 


Aaa s 
ez sn, | 
pian’ i 3 
2 
e it yarn 4 f 
Wyre a A 
axa . ) 
yt case 
c 
=) J 


used in this grade. between the FI 


John M. Williams’ Class Sucmeena 
Piano Method. BookOne $1.00 ) 
Book Two— Designed. to 
follow Book One is NOW 
Fead Y <hr. ears eee ee Oe 


John M. Williams’ Table 
Keyboard and Staff : = = 
Notation Chart......... 25 poppe a me ma en ne ome ee 

John M. Williams’ Wall THE BOSTON MUSIC CO. 
Charts (Complete! set ot 116 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: 


cA 
JOHN M.WILLIAMS’ 


{6 ‘charts);c nw A eee 10.00 : “a 

; Please send me catalogues and full informati 

The Class Piano Student’s ing course I have marked with an X below: 
Music Rack............ 50 LESSON OUTLINES: TEACHERS MA 


O GradeI O Grade tt OO Very First Pian 
O Grade II O Grade IV First Grade Piar 


0 THEMATIC EDUCATIONAL J Second Grade Ph 
SERIES TEACHING PIECES () Sight-Reading | 


O THE BOSTON MUSIC CO, CATALOGUE “M! 


John M. Williams’ ‘‘Flash 
Cards’’ (Set of fourteen) © .75 


THE BOSTON MUSIC CO. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NGM... 00s. ckcscoseecastasuastchacosbes ee 
Street Address. .......ii00is0sccsapa 


TUDE ; SEPTEMBER 1930. 


MUSICAL UNDERSTANDING 


lependent upon the co-ordination of the various essentials which are indispensable 

the development of musical knowledge and the ability to express that knowledge, 
lly. These essentials which go to make up musical understanding should begin 1—An absolute understanding of the constructive 
the very first lesson and should grow proportionately with technical development. side of music— 

: 2—A sound technical equipment and a knowledge 
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The Intelligently Trained Student Should Have: 


e study of Piano, it is the first duty of the Teacher to equip the pupil with an of how the best musical results are produced 
igent means of study—i. e. material which will present fundamentals in their most with this equipment— é Sais 
aprehensive and practical form and which will insure a steady and sure musical 3—Musical appreciation—sincerity—and  discrim- 

wth. Outstanding among such material is the “Point System for Piano.” et 


THE POINT SYSTEM 
What it is 


THE POINT SYSTEM 
What it does 


Combines all the elements of practical 
and theoretical piano training. 

Gives a thorough knowledge of all fun- 
damentals. 


lucid and tangible means of teaching = f 
child to know music and to make music. j 
§ simple, clear and scientific and is Han 


a 
ndably sure in building a sound foun- eee Hi 
KEISTO THE KING G1 
a: 


pn for all musical knowledge. Charm- Provides a means for the study of key- 
Kittle pieces are built on the POINTS board harmony in conjunction with tech- 
-8 of any given key) and are easily nical training. 

id, understood, and memorized. Offers musically worthwhile material 


upon which a solid pianistic foundation can 


} THE ORIGINAL ¥ 


tend for the “Point System” on ap- f be based. 
i. Giveit your carefuland thoughtful POINT SYSTEM PIANO BOOK. Book I—Major 60 
lideration and let it prove its practical FOR BEGINNERS 4 ES oe . fiz : he : mit « ts 
: —Embellishments . . c 


fo you. 


. 


| JOHN MOKREJS 


| 


Book III—Minor .......... 60c 


lt is advisable that ‘“‘Keys to the King’s Castle’’ be preceded by some primary book, teaching Staff, Keyboard, Notation, etc., as Mr. Mokrejs 
fupposes a knowledge of such things in his presentation of the “Point System.’”’ Among the many excellent books which can be used for this 


Jose are— 
} 


THOSE FIVE FINGERS ee 


A Group of Training Studies 
for Their Development 


By Mrs. Crosby Adams 


A new work for Beginners 
whose aim is to teach the pupil 
to think logically and to play 
intelligently and musically. One 
attains an easy familiarity with 
all the keys through tuneful little 
pieces within the five finger 
province. 


OETRRELENY | 


ONE THREE FIVE 


Easy Pieces for Piano based 
on the Triad 


By Pearl Marie Barker 


A splendid preliminary book 
for “Keys to the King’s Castle” 
since it is based entirely on 
POINTS—the basis of all musical 
structure. It will train the pu- 
pil, from the beginning, to read 
music through a simple knowl- 
edge of harmony. 


Price, 75c 


MIDDLE C AND ITS 
NEAR NEIGHBORS 


By Elizabeth Blackburn Martin 


A complete instruction book 
for Beginners, which teaches all 
about notes, staffs, etc. in a most 
delightful — fashion. Its con- 
tinued and increasing use by 
Educators of note is proof of 
its value and popularity. 


Price, 60c 


Books I and II..each 50c 


|“Keys to the King’s Castle” is not a “method” to be used to the exclusion of all else. It stresses a new angle in beginning pedagogy, one that 
and should be applied to all material to be studied. It is suggested that other material of the same grade be used to supplement its study, and 
liiciplcs of the Point System applied to it with resulting increased musical understanding. 


TONE PICTURES FOR 
THE BEGINNER 
By Buenta Carter 
Book I—is a Beginner’s book 
: i : of delightful pieces made more 
dest to the earlier years of study. Attractive little attractive by the use of story 
and pictures. 
Price 75c 
Books II and III—follow in 
logical progression of difficulty 
Preparatory exercises smooth out 
latic Catalogues will be found interesting and technical difficulties for each 


helpful in making your selections.) piece and give assurance to mu- 
x sical expression. 


Price of each book, 50c 
which stress definite technical development must not be overlooked in the plan of study for perfect piano equipment and complete 
pression. Notable studies which have been particularly successful in working out technical problems are— 


SECOND PIANO PARTS 


to standard and modern Piano compositions 


__ RECREATIONAL MATERIAL 


i is bright and appealing will give an added interest 
- make an interesting variant in piano study, as well as 


h will encourage a sense of style and musical provide a means of ensemble training at an early age. 
’ : : Th ; A % 
may be had separately or in small collections, ef have the added advantage of being used with the 

original piano solo, making only one copy necessary, They 


are now available in all grades from Grade 1-2 and up. 


(Send for our complete list of music for Two Pianos.) 


STUDIES IN TECHNIC 


CZERNY THE LITTLE HANON By Frances Terry 

in new fon peru e By Robert J. Ring eos : First Studies in Style. $0.75 
4 will establish correct finger action from the first. Its ex- Pas ; ih Sixteen Sprightly Stud- 

By John Mokrejs ercises are preparatory to, and patterned oie ge as TE wu Ss Rineeekes *Sraceiee ase 1.00 
Virtuoso Pianist.” Diatonic progression of the technica J ifteen ntermediate 

20 egies om pean figure throughout the entire octave, avoids the monotonous es 3° B Studies ........-.... 1.00 
woven into delightful pieces repetition of the old, short, finger exercises. Fy foorsian Fi SG re Staccato 

) es. ae j TUGIES aa 3 eats -75 

The technical value remains \ Sorry M Short, attractive studies 


Price, $1.00 


unchanged but in this new 
form, they are vitally fresh 
and interesting. 


Books I and II, each 65c 


which develop not only tech- 
nical facility but artistic ex- 
pression and musical good 
taste as well. 


CLASS INSTRUCTION 


ne an accepted part of the modern educational plan in music. It has created a demand for a somewhat different type of teaching material 
be adaptable for use with the Group, and for methods of presenting that material so as to obtain the best results. 


HOURS AT THE PIANO vcanMETHODS mor LEN, IDEAL LESSONS 
‘ Applicable to Group Teaching or i raining in Piano Stud 
» By Margaret S. Martin Pe ae By R. Marial ; a eae By Kathleen Air 4 
ler’s book designed primarily for Class Teaching. A helpful work which gives a complete and definite plan A plan which successfull eets th i 
‘and to the point with no confusion of unneces- of procedure for Class Instruction. It is presented in a the Group. It is particularly pieces ie act ae oe 


simple, concise manner and is eminently practical. 


Price, $1.00 
We also carry in stock all other accepted Methods for Class Instruction 


junction with the ‘Finger Song Series.” 


Price, 75c Price, 50c 


sues and descriptive circulars are sent free upon request. Let us send you the above works for your consideration and approval. Write us for a 
3 more detailed outline of our “On Sale” plan. 


YTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
_ As Dealers and Importers of Music of the better class, we carry an extensive stock of publications in general demand from all recognized music publishers 


. 
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TEACHING PROGRAM 
DOROTHY GAYNOR BLAKE 


Ban WILLIS MUSIC CO. onpins0 


LETS JOIN THE ARMY 


a Manual c of yecarihe plane Fingers 


y ee Wee tn THe Nav Now 


Musical Journ 
(Around the Wer i 


Joun Twoweron , 


Supplementary to 
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KEYBOARD SECRETS 


By short, simple finger-drills the pupil 
quickly develops keyboard freedom, accu- 
‘racy, rapidity, strength and control. All 
problems of the young student carefully 
analyzed. 


Price, $1.00 


First Steps in Chord-Playing 


Planned to teach chord-playing.and the 
first steps in harmony. The pupils are 
taught to harmonize and play familiar 
melodies at the keyboard.. 


Price, $1.00 


Melody Book...........4........ 

A first book to teach the tettecstames a 
notes on the staves. 
Down South ©... do csaisate a clos .60 


A suite of five piano pieces for pupils in 
early grades. 


Complete in book form............. .60 
-Eachoseparately., 2... <i.2.5 deme ele che 225 
The Eight Intervals............. Ars 
An invaluable aid for sight-reading. 
The Three Majors............... .65 


The introduction of triads to develop 
appreciation for harmonic analysis. 


First Steps in the Use of the Pedal .75 . 


Teaches independence of hand- and 
foot-motion. 


JOAN THOMPSON 


Eminent Pianist, Teacher and Lecturer 


FOR BOYS 


Let’s Join the Army 


any _ beginner’s 


A diversion for young students. 


We're in the Navy Now 


Intro- 


‘ Companions at the Keyboard... 


FOR GIRLS 
For Girls Who Play 
Thirty-one pieces pro- 
gressing gradually in 


Adventures in Style........... =| 
Excellent selections in all keys, 

matically arranged. 

Melody Book............... aml 


A second book of well- ie 
containing particular qualificatio 
help the young student. 


Tunes for Two. .....<. 7. j 
Easy. duets for two pupils in the 


grade. Excellent for class or 5 
teaching. (Also published sepa 
each, .30.) 


Six rhythmic melodies for two 
in the same grace: (Also pul 
separately, each, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Pee 


FOR GIRLS WHO! 
A on Own Piano B 


method. Many examples built on bugle 
calls introduce exaggerated accents and 
thus fortify rhythm. Stamps of the 
Army Insignia which are given the pupil 


‘as he progresses are in the back of the 


book. 
Price, $1.00 


duces national and characteristic music 
of different nations. A map of the world 
in colors with chart keeps the pupils in- 
formed of their progress on their trip 
around the world. 


Price, $1.00 


technical sequence. 
The melodies will ap- : 
peal to every girl as | 
material for her musical studies alll i 
lightful entertainment for her friends. 1 


Price, $1.00 


JOSEPHINE HOVEY PERRY 


ALL ABOARD FOR MUSIC-LAND 


A musical journey during which the mysteries of the fundamental lessons 
are unfolded. After four journeys the pupil is able to play many pieces in 
five-finger position. The appendix contains Rote songs for public school or 


class-work. 
Price, $1.00 


EARLY ADVENTURES IN MUSIC-LAND | 


A first grade book with easy pieces written in all registers of the piano key- 
board, advancing gradually and progressively in difficulty. All pieces are 
within voice range for those who advocate the ‘‘Vocal Approach.” 


Price, $1.00 


FATHER TIME AND HIS ARMY OF NOTES 


A book to teach RHYTHM, the basic element in music, by means of attrac- 
tive material. The pupil sings the words and taps the phrase, counts aloud and 
plays the phrase and finally sings the words and plays the phrase. Each chapter 
concludes with a written lesson. 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO, 
137 West Fourth Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Kindly send me the following catalogs: 

(J WILLIS MAIL ORDER SERVICE 
(] Dororay GAYNOR BLAKE THEMATIC 
[.] JOHN THOMPSON THEMATIC 


Price, $1.00 [_] OPERETTA CATALOG 


THE MERRY-GO-ROUND OF SCALES AND KEYS Name? avid b..0. 0 Oboes ok ne 
The subject of Scales taken up in rhyme, prose and music in such a fascinating 
manner that both children and grown-ups will love to study them. Adidrésa cin. ae er 
Price, $1.00 
City ie 
The Willis Music Co 137 West Fourth Street 
@ CINCINNATI, OHIO State xnaoms mic eies ac i676 a ; 


a, me es ee eee 


A Teacher's = Diploma 
ABachelor’ S Degree 
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In Your ae Time: at Home 


: teacher holding a Certificate today 


sic field? If not, 


| 
| 


what is the trouble? 
chance to qualify for the best position. 


is the one at the top of his profession. Are you getting ahead in 


There are demands for teachers in schools and colleges, and you 


THE TREND IN STUDY 


IBY UNIVERSITY EXTENSION METHODS 


ihe last year Diplomas and Degrees were issued to more teachers through Extension Study than ever before. 
iad the increase in popularity of Extension work. 


It shows the largest gain ever 


urvey made recently by The National Home Study Council in Washington, D. C., reveals that the enrollment of home study students—given 
M00 for the past year—exceeds that of universities, resident colleges, privately owned and professional schools by a ratio of approximately 


i 


t worth to others. 


> self-satisfied you won't be 
‘this advertisement. If you 
u have the courage to face 
ill want to know who is re- 
your not getting ahead 
U. If you are a drifter 
sh for success but never 
The earth is clut- 


ter you will do some- 
-you'll get the special 
s you for advancement, 
0 a bigger job and bet- 


pening you need through 


themselves out or the 
well-paid responsible posi- 
method. Are they better 


Extension 
atory 
E and 41st STREET 


» CHICAGO, ILL. 


ithe rush of modern life the pressure of things to be done leaves very little time for extra study by the busy teacher. 
2 her schedule in order to give her pupils the most for their money. She must not devote all her time to teaching but some to her own advance- 
‘te wise teacher knows how to simplify things by giving her spare moments to the widely-known courses which have been tried and have proven 


ee Eee ST me ase em 


She must know how 


Study in Your Own Home with the Best 
Teachers in the Country 


No longer is it necessary for the ambitious musical student to incur the expense of leaving home 
to study at an expensive resident conservatory. By the University Extension System the masters’ meth- 
ods are taught in the home by easily understood lessons sent by mail. 

The Piano student has the marvelous teacher Sherwood to demonstrate just how he secured his incom- 
parable effects. The Cornetist studies with the master Weldon; Crampton trains the voice of the singer; 
Heft shows how to interpret the soul of music on the violin; Rosenbecker and Protheroe take the pupil 
through every phase of the study of Harmony; Protheroe gives his. authoritative instruction in Choral Con- 
ducting ; Frances E. Clark gives the most practical methods in Public School Music; Frederick J. Bacon, the 
great banjoist; Samuel Siegel, world-renowned mandolinist, and William Foden, famous guitarist, give 
their methods for mastering these instruments. The History Course, including Analysis and Appreciation of 
Music by Glenn Dillard Gunn, and Advanced Composition by Herbert J. Wrightson, are two advanced 
courses required for the Bachelor’s Degree. The course in Ear Training and Sight Singing by F. B. Stiven, 
Director of Music at the University of. Illinois, is our latest course. 

More than 200,000 ambitious men and women have gained proficiency in these various branches of 
music by the University Extension Method. And to you we offer the same advantages which were given 


to them. 
Check and Mail the Coupon Now 


Our advertisements have been appearing in Tuer Erupe for more than 20 years. Doubtless you have 
often seen them and thought of investigating the value that this great school might offer to YOU. Do not 
delay any longer. Mail the coupon now. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, B-73 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regarding course I have marked with an X below. 


\ 

I 

| 

1 

\ 

O) Piano, Normal Course O Cornet, Amateur O Violin , 

i for Teachers O Cornet, Professional O Guitar 

' 0 Piano, Course for O) Organ (Reed) O Ear Training and Sight 

' Students OO Voice Singing 

\ O Public School Music O History of Music O Mandolin 

' O Harmony O) Choral Conducting O Adv. Composition 

| 

y Ae no eed Piaield He 6:0 oO He eRe CORETED are vin eee slohatens tele ofe neers bias (so Roeate matte Wncelateroceer ete scaao:di ow Cope TaN EO COOMAEL Pion: 
i 

| Skreet NO. os oi 4-ae:k cknie evan prelate are ot era Aes Tabatha Rios aia ol ick teeiot os alors, Shelorea Sra aRMNNS yo: seb c fun’ s\'ake p-0'0.0 Sheter etait aie F 
: GH am RADAR Er SAGp Gi for boo: nna DEO NCSA SUL ha | oDReae. neeocseer tates hep ae.. cmap ere ss od diets od ne kuic stone 
How ‘long. have you’ taught Pianos, nas. ose ene tas - 0s easeaeinnh -wa'as s A ORL EA Pere How many pupils have 
! YOU NOW? soeeserceccervercececcsceecs Dosyotts noldgaw Deachers. Certificates ic, sacveecce ts satinseinee ts an ecnte Have 
1 

! you studied Harmony? .....+.ssssseeeeeeee ial h came earesy seseeeeeeeeess++ Would you like to earn the degree of 
i . 

\ Bachelor of Music?..... Peieeau cies cies vies Meisioseestes arsine srs 
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Musicat Booxs Reviewep 


Verdi 
By F. BoONAvia 

Verdi fulfilling a contract to complete a 
comic opera, in spite of the great sorrow 
caused by the death of his wife, is not a 
Verdi of the careless gaiety we associate 
with the average Italian. To know this 
Verdi, the conscientious, patient worker, is 
to realize that his great melodies have that 
sugerensnple ingredient of genius—perspira- 
ion. 

The book is indeed a sermon on what can 
be accomplished if one gives the publie not 
the candies it whimpers for, but the good 
food it really needs, beautiful melodies in 
place of meaningless trills such as have made 
obsolete so many of Rossini’s operas. 

161 pages. 

Price, $3.00. 

Publishers: Oxford University Press. 


Make Singing a Joy 
By ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT 

A teacher, who has had a wonderfully suc- 
cessful experience in the leading of errant 
voices back into the ways of nature, in this 
small book gives a series of intimate “talks” 
on the various phases of singing. At the very 
outset the author strips the whole theme 
of a great mass of befogging and mystifying 
phraseology, with which lots of pseudo-voice- 
trainers have surcharged the art, and comes 
“right down off her pedestal’ to communicate 
with her readers in what Ida M. Tarbell calls 
“plain barnyard English.” Then, in a group 
of twenty-three practical discussions she 
takes up in order the phases of tone produc- 
tion for the purposes of song and, after pre- 
paring well the way, gives one whole chapter 
to the presentation of exercises through 
which these principles may be put into prac- 
tice. As a key to the whole system, there is 
no.betraying of confidence in the saying that 
it is based almost entirely upon the vocal 
processes of the perfectly spoken word; and 
the one who can produce an Irene Williams 
knows what she is talking about. 

69 pages. 

Price, $1.50. 

Publisher: R. L. Muntzinger, Ine. 


Building the Amateur Opera Company 
By RatpH H. Korn 

The author sums up the opera situation. 
He gives hope of altering this situation. He 
points out practical steps to be taken in 
carrying out this work. x 

It is a brave person who, realizing the 
utter lack of understanding of the opera in 
the mind of the average American, yet gives 
of his enthusiasm and his clear reasonable- 
ness to bring about a new situation. 

In the drama of ‘Organizing the Opera” 
the small town is given as a setting. The 


characters which we soon come to know well 
are the officers, chorus, ballet, orchestra and 
stage director. 


Finally the plot carries for- 


NORMAL CLASSES 


ELIZETTE REED BARL 
Asheville, N. C., Indianapolis, Ind. 


BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, 


St., Little Rock, Ark 


VIRGINIA RYAN, 72 E. 79th St., New York City. 


iB 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


(As Originated by thelate Carrie Louise Dunning) 


Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick (appointed Dean) 


KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 50 E. 64th St., New York City. 
ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas; 4619 Broadway, Chicago, Ill. 
OW, Washington Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. Normal Classes—Atlanta, Ga., Jacksonville, Fla., 


CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich., Normal Classes. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, Dean, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore. 

DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ADDA EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Vig Columbus, O.; Cincinnati, 0.; Toledo, O.; Bellefontaine, O. 
exas. 

IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla. Normals, Season Tulsa. 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1217 Bowie Street, Amarillo, Tex. 

FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, Michigan State Institute of Music, Lansing, Mich. 

HARRIET BACON MacDONALD, 13434 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, O.; 6010 Belmont Ave., Dallas, Tex.; 1422 Battery 


MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 North 16th St., Portland, Ore. 

MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 10250 S. Wood St., Chicago, Iil.; College of Music and Arts 
MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 3504 Potomac Ave., Dallas, Tex ; July 20—1115 Grant St., Denver: Colo. 
ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va., Jan., June, Nov. of each year. 


STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1419 S. St. Mary’s St., San Antonio, Tex. 
GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 508 W. Coal Ave., Albuquerque, N. Mex. Normal Class. 
MRS. H.R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
160 E. 68th Street, Portland, Oregon, or 72 E. 79th Street, New York City 


Dior 


abst 


ward, with the actual building of the com- 
pany, including casting characters, rehearsing 
and performing the operas. 

The author speaks like one in authority. 
He is aware of the difficulties and knows how 
to counteract them. His keynote is the tri- 
umphant saying of Wagner to his people, “If 
you want your Art you can have your Art!” 

76 pages. 

Illustrations, 

Price: $1.50. 

Publishers, Carl Fischer, Inc, 


The Anatomy of Music 


By WINTHROP PARKHURST 

Someone who is brave enough to eall har- 
mony a simple study explains in this book 
the scale, homophony, dispersion, inversion 
and chords of the seventh, in such a way 
that, by the time we have read it, layer after 
layer of misunderstanding has peeled from 
our tonal conceptions. We speak glibly of 
suspensions and andticipations and can make 
them on the piano. We know about counter- 
point—honestly know about it and in such 
a way that an explanation comes pat to our 
tongue. 

Contrary as it is to custom, we cannot 
refrain from focussing on that usually little 
regarded portion of a book, the dedication. 
Here is the one short paragraph, slight but 
utterly lovely: 

“To Jonathon Horn who, in that place 
set apart for dreamers, has peopled my 
night with suns, my day with starlight; 
who laughs with an obese universe at its 
own immensity ; and who, at the fine point 
of drawing-pen, fashions for its consola- 
tion those songs Space would make if it 
were not so clumsy, I dedicate this book.’ 
Price: $2.50. ; 

210 pages. 

Alfred A. Knopf, publisher, 


Oxford Piano Course 


First Teacher’s Manual 
By B. ScHELLING, C. J. Haake, G. M. Haaxn, 
O. McConaTHy 

Now that piano classes'in many public 
schools are as much a matter of course as 
history classes or French classes it is good 
to have so clearly constructive a work on 
their creation, management and ideals. 
_After giving valuable information as to 
piano study in general the writers give prac- 
tical directions for the organization of classes 
and, finally, full instructions for the first 
year. In the wealth of ideas presented there 
Seems to be no room for omissions. Parents 
are also furnished with suggestions, such as 
how to place the piano and how to encourage 
the children’s practice. There igs an insis- 
tence throughout on the fact that the child 
himself must do the learning. ‘The teacher 
can only facilitate this process. 

175 pages. 2 

Price, $2.00. 

Oxford University Press. 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 
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Write to us about anything in this line 


SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST 


The Music Supplement of this Magazine is Printed by Us 


THE 


Select From This List of 


RECENT MUSIC 
PUBLICATIONS 


WHICH INCLUDE NEW 
AND UP-TO-DATE EDITIONS 
REPRINTED FROM 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
CATALOG 


Any of the numbers in this list may be 
obtained for examination 
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CHAPMAN TMI 


Cat. No, Gr. Pr. 
BACH, J. S. 

25080) -Mimuetrim (.G aveiisses «nc,  sS0rZ5 
BAINES, WILLIAM 

24999 On the Village Green. ..3 -40 
GREY, FRANK H. 

24942 Hill Trails, Waltz...... 3 -50 
HESSELBERG, EDOUARD 

24910. Slav ‘Fantasy °7.5...0.. 7, -80 
HOPKINS, H. P. 

25029 The Grasshopper ...... 1% 25, 
JOHNSON WALLACE A. 

2498815 TO Victory aitacate daetts 3 50 
KEATS FREDERICK 

24986 Dancing Dryads ...:.. 3 -50 
KERR, ROBERT NOLAN 

24972 Spring is Here ........2 -25 
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of Intermediate Grade 
By ELLA KETTERER 


Grade 3 
A Marching Song...... $0.30 
WY Broliedemancn eirenvecie's 30 


Bounce the Ball Lightly. 330 
Yn AS Wihinliiee << eter et ove 35 
Valse Gracieuse 


LES FROM MOTHER 
GOOSE 


Characteristic Pieces for the 
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Pianoforte 
By ROB ROY PEERY 
Grade 1 
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Jack a Dandy 
Ride Away, Ride Away! 
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PIPE ORGAN 
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Mansfield) .......... 3 

SAAR, LOUIS VICTOR 

A Merry Wedding Tune.4 +50 
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Songs and Ballads 
HAWLEY, C. B. 
Noon and Night....... -50 
(E flat—g flat) 
MAC FADYEN, ALEXANDER 
Love is the Wind...... 50 
(d flat—g flat) 


I Love Life (F—F)...- -60 
(MANA-ZUCCA) 

I Love Life (d—D).... -60 
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NEVIN, ETHELBERT 
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RUSSELL, ALEXANDER 

Sunset (E—b flat)..... -50 
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In Maytime (F—g).... -60 
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On the Road to Mandalay -60 
(b=) 
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SPROSS, CHARLES GILBERT 

The Awakening (d—b). -60 

WILLEBY, CHARLES 
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Sacred Songs 
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HARKER, F. FLAXINGTON 
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Light is Come (d—a). -60 
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25055 Totem Pole Dance...., 
25056 Little Papoose | 
(A Lullabye) ...3) | 
25057. Ina Wigwam ....s 
25058 Indian Call ‘ 
25059 Indian Pow-Wow .... 
p Res War Dance ...... 30m 
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FOUR EASY DESCR - 
TIVE PIECES | 

For the Pianoforte — 

By FRANCES TERRY 


Grade 2% 
25016 The Clock) 2c5...0am ae fi 
25017 Hallowe’en Parade ... | 
25018 The First Robin. ...95 | 


25019 Raindrops on the Wate 


24952 The Frogs Have 


TYLER, CHAPMAN _ 
Party vie | 


MUSICAL RECITA 
Cat. IN G 


0. 
FERGUS, PHYLLIS 


25068 “Kissin? iauiemee cseee 
WING, HELEN 
25038 When I Am Very Ol 
25037 Mother’s Only Boy. 
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SOUSA, JOHN PH 
25071 The Royal Welch 
Fusiliers 25. wan 
25089 The Salvation Army | 
arch ..cccccce seme f 
ANTHEMS — 
ADAMS, C B, ; 
35039 Rejoice, the Lord # 
ING - . <sieeieiesleee ol 
DETT, R. NATHAN 
35044 Let Us Cheer The Wear} 
Traveler (6 Part).... | 
HOSMER, E. S. 
20964 Lord, We Come 
Thee Now 
MARKS, J. CHR 
35026 Hear Me, O God!. 
35027 Love Divine ...... 
35043 O Sing Unto The 
PART SONG 
Treble Voice: ; 
DE KOVEN, REGINA 
35029 The Naughty ‘ 
Clock (3) Part) 
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EFFINGER, STAN 
35031 I Shall Not Pass 
This Wa 
SPROSS, 
3513 It is The Sunset Ho 
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DE KOVEN, REGI 
35017 Recessional ......s08 
HAWLEY, C. B. 
35024 The Sweetest F 


That Blows ..- 
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RICCI, CLARA RO 
35036. Maytime (3 Part)... 
_ WESTENDORE, TH 
35022 I'll Take You Home 
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(Boys’ Quartet) 
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nes for T oddlers Taught with Scissors 
A Nursery Piano Book | 
By RACHEL CRAWFORD-HAZELTINE 


Price, $1.00 


A unique and fascinating piano book for the pre-school kiddies. The remark- 
le yalue of this book lies in its correct pedagogical idea, viz., uniting from the 
rt the three senses, sight, hearing and touch. 

‘Cleverly drawn “‘cut-out’’ pictures illustrate an amusing story about a farmer 
d his trials and tribulations, all of which serve to make the notes “‘alive’’ and 
Keep the child’s curiosity at top-notch. 


| ee 
Playtime in Music Writing 
| By GENEVIEVE ELLIOTT 


Price, 75 CENTS 
(For class or individual use. Utterly entrancing to any child, grown-up or 
e, is this delightful publication. If you are an adult who has never been able 
itead music well, HERE is the gateway to a new understanding. If you are a 
‘her, secking for a means of making music a live, fascinating entity in your 
%i!'s life, here is the SOLUTION of your problem. No one could possibly resist 
) combination of drawing, picture making, and music thinking so skillfully 
a in this irresistible book. This book can be used happily with the 
1 Wing : 
Elementary Music Theory 
By RALPH FISHER SMITH 


(Music Srupents Lisrary) Price, $1.50 


ye simplicity, systematic arrangement, and completeness, this book stands 

xeelled. It is written in such a remarkably clear Bt ob ious yet attractive style 

it it can be used successfully in either class or individual work with all ages, 

Jdren as well as adults. While primarily designed as a class text book, it is so 
able that it makes an ideal self-instruction book in Theory, Harmony and 
entary Musical Form. Most enthusiastically recommended. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


| 179 Tremont St., Boston 10 East 34th St., New York 


VIOLIN TEACHERS 


===> _ A PRACTICAL METHOD 


FOR THE VIOLIN 


By 
NICOLAS LAOUREUX 


Try Your Music Store First 


Adopted by the Conservatories of 
Brussels, Amsterdam, The Hague, Glasgow, 
Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, and the principal 
Academies of Belgium, Holland, Rhenish 
Prussia, France, South America, etc. 


FOLK AND MASTER MELODIES 
FOR THE YOUNG VIOLINIST 
preparatory exercises. 


Net. $1.25 Vol. I—First Position Only 


[—E FIVE POSITIONS 75 cents 
IR EMPLOYMENT 


MENTS OF BOWING 
HAND TECHNIQUE 
ent to Part I 

studies in the first posi- 


Mrtiesl cttidy of démanché. Vol. 11—First Position with Occasional Third 
cena,» Net, $1.25 85 cents 
ies seceded by Vol. II—First and Third Positions 
2 a Net, $1.25 $1.00 


and II 

it supplements) ..Net, $2.25 
OOL OF BOWING 

to the Kreutzer, Fiorello 
RimietsEaS Siwie © 5.2 Net, $1.25 


TUOSITY OF THE 
HAND 


m of legato scales, arpeg- 
1 ES Net, $1.25 


nish edition of this 


By WESLEY G. SONTAG 


A chief feature of the first two books, is 
the system of grading, and cataloging the 
technical points covered in each piece. of 
music; also suggested grouping for recital 
programs, : : 

This book can also be used effectively in 
connection with music history and apprecia- 
tion eae as . ponteine all types eae 
al q rchestral, string-quartet, ; 
eae hed by us. Peete: Song and wind-instrument ma- 


iplete Descriptive Booklet terial, which is arranged chronologically. 
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Just a Moment of Your Time, Please 


This Questionnaire appeared in the June Etude, and the 
response was gratifying. However we are giving those 
readers who have not replied heretofore another oppor- 
tunity to give us their ideas and suggestions for an even 


finer Etude. Thank you. 


For nearly a half century THE ETUDE has faithfully served the music 
teacher, music student and others interested in musical education, until today 
it is conceded to be the world’s predominant musical publication. But the 
Etude staff is not satisfied to ‘rest upon its laurels.” It is constantly 
endeavoring to give you, Etude readers, something better in each successive 
issue—something more vital to the fulfilling of your musical aspirations and to 
the realization of your every day desires. 

To accomplish this with the desired degree of success, we should know 
more about you. We should have such information that will enable our 
Editorial Staff to enliven its columns with interesting and instructive articles 
Other items of information will give the Advertising Department an oppor- 
tunity to gauge your needs, Your answers to the following questions will 
furnish us with this information. 

You need not sign your name unless you desire to do so. If you prefer 
not to answer certain questions, just omit them. The important thing to us is 
for you to answer as many of the questions as you care to; cut out this portion 
of the page, and send promptly to 

THE ETUDE, Dept. AD, 
1712 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Your wholehearted co-operation in this will assist us in increasing the 
value of THE ETUDE to you, and to the thousands of other readers whom our 
staff is endeavoring to serve to the best of its capabilities. 


1. Which of the following departments of THE ETUDE 
is most interesting to you? 
(Check) 
O Band & Orchestra Dept. 1 Public School Music Dept. 
0 Junior Etude O General Reading Matter 
O Mastic Section 0 Singers Etude 
O Organists Etude O Violinists Etude 


List other departments in which you are interested 


Which of these musical instruments do you have in 
your home? If more than one, please note how many. 
(Check) 

1 Banjo O Drum 

O Cello O Guitar 

O Clarinet O Saxophone 

O Cornet O Violin 


How long have you had your present piano? . 


How did you spend your vacation last year? 
(Check) 

O Summer School 

O Travel in U. S. 

O Travel Abroad 


How many children in family? Approximate 


Indicate 


ages? (poy or Girl 
What is the profession or occupation of the head of 


Please indicate in which line of musical endeavor 
you are specializing. 
O Music Supervisor 


(IP Gastera yet Sat rege ber 
O Singer 


O Violinist 
O Organist 
0 Band or Orchestra Member 


(Optional) Name 
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Your Future 


In Musie 


S the new school year opens, 

the thought of faster progress 

in music is often linked to visions 
of a new piano. 


In earlier generations, the same 
vision has often brightened the 
dreams of other students. And, far 
oftener than not, it has taken the 
shape of a new 


KEGk4BALL 


PLANO 


No other instrument has been so 
widely used by music students. 
There is no stronger incentive to 
eager study than its appealing 
tones.. And, in the Kimball case- 
designs, a higher level of artistic 
beauty is now revealed than has 
been realized at any former time. 


Catalogs on request. If you are not conveniently near 
to a Kimball dealer, we can supply you direct. 


KIMBALL ORGANS 


Every Kimball organ, whether it be for a church, 
theatre or residence, is an individual creation. 
Consult us about your organ problems. 


WWKIMBAILCO — 


(Established 1857) 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
Department KE 


STOP, LOOK, AND— 


There will be an announcement of vital interest to school girl and boy readers of 
Tue Evupe in the October issue. This announcement pertains to a very interesting contest 
in which your school band or orchestra wiil be the central theme. 


We will not tell you more of the details at this time, but can assure you that it will be to 
your advantage to watch for the October Erunr, which will contain all rules and regulations 
for the competition. 


THE 
——) 
Time for — 
Everything 
to be Read 
for Startins 
the | 
Musical 


Activities 
of the 


New Seasoi 
Musie 
Requirements 


Offer No Problems 
to the Music Teacher Using 


PRESSER’S 


“QN SALE” PLAD 


A Helpful, Convenient and Unsurpassed Service | 
Originated and Perfected by Theodore Presser Co. 
to Aid the Teacher to Secure Quickly a Choice Selec-_ 
tion of Music to Meet Described Needs, Giving the 
Privilege of Examining the Music in One’s Own Stu- 
dio and Full Return Privileges on Music Not Used 
or Not Desired. 


is simplicity itself. All you need do is tell us your — 

needs, as, for instance, how many pupils you expect to — 
have, the approximate number in each grade, and whether 
you want teaching pieces or studies, or both, to use in teach 
ing them. We then cheerfully send a generous selection 
music that our experts believe will suit your purposes. No | 
guarantee is asked as to amount kept. Full return privileges — 
allowed on music not used or sold to pupils. Music 
“On Sale” may be kept until the end of the teaching season — 
(June, 1931) and then returns and settlement made. Addi — 
tional lots of “On Sale” music may be ordered as often as 
desired during the teaching season and you are invited | 
request by title any special numbers desired for examinati 


Bit siert the “On Sale” plan may be explained since 


New Music May be Secured Automatically Eae 


Each month (usually from September to May) we make up packages of 
piano or new vocal numbers and send them for examination to those Who 
have requested such service. These ‘‘New Music On Sale’? packages art 

charged to the ‘“‘On Sale’’ account and returns and settlement need not be — 
made until the end of the season. As often as sufficient music is available, — 
packages of new Organ music, Violin music, Anthems or Choruses are sent 
on this same plan. Let us enter your name for New Music package in 
the classifications that interest you. % 


4H — 
Examine Music Now to Secure the Best and M 
Desirable Music for the 1930-31 Season. Just 
Us About Your Needs and Ask Us to Select 


Suitable Music for Examination. 


+49 


THEODORE PRESSE 


Everything in Music Publications - ~- 1712-1714 Chestnut St, ! 


oe 


JMlusic, a Savior of Podern Civilization 


UT of the storm and welter of the complexity of 


modern civilization, music arises in this hour as 

one of the greatest boons of mankind. 
The enormous strain of present-day life makes the 
need for this priceless human safety-valve greater than 


ever before. 


Should Jules Verne, the most fantastic of all 


writers, wake up today 
inany large American 
city, he would proba- 
bly have delirium tre- 
mens—so far ahead of 
his wildest imaginings 
has American progress 
carried out civilization. 
The man of today 
is a man of the skies. 
He already belongs to 
an era which only 
yesterday was the 
wild fancy of “crazy” 
poets and romancers. 

We are all rush- 
ing ahead at a speed 
ten times that of our 

_ grandfathers. 
Our urban traffic 
_ alone makes every one 
_ of us a projectile shot 
| over and over again 
~ each day, horizontally 
| and _ perpendicularly, 
" through the steel and 
_ concrete mazes of city 
_ life, shot from one in- 
_ tensive job to the next, 
so that we have hardly 

t ime to think. 
Look to the tow- 
‘ering spires of our 
great cities. In an 
other generation they 


WHITHER CIVILIZATION? 

This drawing, by K. W. Petschler, is reproduced from the “Illustrirte Zeitung” 
of Berlin and was called “An Artist's Dream of the Future.” 
fact, American cities already surpass this dream. Music will palliate the hideous 
strain of the coming age of concrete, steel and giant power. 


may be twiceas high. They are the signs of tomorrow. 


Grind! 


Grind! Grind! 


Grind! 


the wheels of 


modern life thunder ahead. Only a human colossus 
an hope to rise to a commanding position. But the 
burden will be distributed among thousands of co- 
workers who must look forward to standing a strain 
eater than that known in any other period in history. 


F 


} 


Even the human microbes on the lower levels will find 
it impossible to escape. Grind! Grind! Grind! 
What will be the output of this Cyclopean mill? 
Will man be able to stand such a gigantic strain upon 
the human brain and nervous system or will he resort 
to the madness that makes more and more wars and 
daily expands our insane asylums? Whether he can 
meet this problem of 
problems depends up- 
on what normal and 
helpful means he may 
employ for relief. 
Music, we are 
confident, will prove 
a divine manna in the 
life of tomorrow. The 
sociological impor- 
tance of the trained 
music teacher becomes 
greater every day. 
Unless human be- 
ings take time for the 
spiritual regeneration 
and recuperation such 
as that which comes 
from the playing of a 
musical instrument, 
the race is in danger. 
Music calms the 
soul and rests the 
mind — particularly 
the music that we 
make ourselves, which 
more than any occu 
pation or any sport, 
snatches one away 
from beneath the 
wheels of the Jugger- 
naut of modern life. 
Civilization to 
day needs music study 
as it needs bread. 
The trained music teachers, together with the 
clergymen, physicians and philosophers, rank with the 
saviors of man from certain annihilation. 


y 


As a matter of 


It is inconceivable that the men and women of 
tomorrow could exist in the emotional whirlpool of 
modern life, without the rest that comes through self- 
expression, and particularly through music. 
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NEXT DOOR TO CARNEGIE HALL 


N A USICALLY speaking, all America has moved next door 

to Carnegie Hall. The price of admission to many of 
the greatest concerts in the world is literally nil. By turning a 
simple switch on your radio, you open musical opportunities 
which only a few years ago were confined to people of con- 
siderable means, in our largest cities. ; 

Naturally, the taste of the people of the country is rising by 
leaps and bounds. It is safe at this moment to say that the 
young people of today hear about one hundred times as much 
good music as their parents, and with no effort. Of course 
there is still a great deal of trash heard over the radio; but the 
cost of rental of radio minutes is so vast that the putting on of 
anything but the best becomes an extravagance. 

What good will this do to the music student of America? 
Its influence can be enormously beneficial, if it is properly di- 
rected. Students should be instructed to listen for the best so 
that they may learn by example. When they play, their 
efforts should be thus encouraged. They should be brought 
tg see that they are living in a Golden Age of Musical Oppor- 
tunity, and that the chief joys of music are reserved for those 
who by study have acquired understanding and the privilege of 
self expression. They should learn that the privilege of hear- 
ing all the very finest music in the world, without being able 
to play, would be like a deaf and dumb man who is able to. 
read but unable to talk. The delight of hearing a little child 
play a simple piece, recreating it in his own mind, is a thrill 
to parents. , 

When an actor appears in person, rather than in the talk- 
ing pictures, we have our pleasure at the performance intensi- 
fied tenfold. Normally, in good time, the radio and the talkies 
will multiply the demand to hear actors and concert artists, 
just as beautiful prints increase the demand to see the original 
pictures. It is one thing to see an immortal Velasquez, painting 
reproduced marvelously in color in a popular magazine; but it 
is an infinitely superior joy to see the superlative original in 
the Prado at Madrid. 


THE MAGIC LOTION 


coy )\ 7 ANTED: An A-1 Medical Lecturer (with or without 


M.D. diploma) to sell marvelous muscle lotion with 
tent show. Just the thing for acrobats, sportsmen and pianists.” 
Thus ran a notice in a show paper some time ago. Musi- 
cians are beset with all sorts of creams and oils to help them 
gain something which only right living and exercise can give 
them. If the hide of the human hand is as stiff as that of the 
rhinoceros or if the muscles have been abused by hard use, 
some liniment or cold cream may be in order, but in most cases 
the emollient that produces the best results is that manufac- 
tured by the makers of the well-known Elbow Grease. 

The human machine is a wonderful thing and many stu- 
dents and pianists fail to realize that the food we eat (or 
avoid), to say nothing of the liquids we drink or avoid, all 
have a part in conditioning the blood and thereby the bones, 
muscles, and nerves. A brilliant, snappy technic is often quite 
as much the result of plenty of vitamins as the result of hours of 
practice. There are pupils who work ceaselessly for years with 
poorly fed bodies and wonder why their playing is dead—‘life- 
less.” When they appear before an audience their perform- 
ances never invite applause. Great art is one thing, but per- 
sonal physical appeal is universal. It is vulgarly called “It” 
and “It” is quite often the result of right diet, plenty of fresh 
fruits and leaf vegetables and the avoidance of devitalized 
foods. 

Once a pupil came to the Editor with the exclamation, “I 
have worked for days on that thing, but my fingers seem to 
grow stiffer and stiffer.” The advice was to take more walks 
in the sunlight, more rest and more simple food and more con- 
centrated practice at the keyboard. It worked amazingly. 

A good massage with a good cold cream or other well 
recommended lotion is of unquestioned value to the hands. 
Some liniments have the greatly desired effect of improving 
the blood circulation by the use of counter-irritant ingredients. 


Pianists generally will testify to this, and many strongly recom- 
mend their regular use. On the whole, however, nature’s lubri- 
cant is the synovial fluid, and this she makes in her own labora- 
tory in a marvelous manner. 

The makers of “ethical” preparations do not claim miracles 
of them. We advise the regular use of a good cold cream, 
when needed, but the careful massage that goes with it is quite 
as important as the lotion. 


THE FLOWER OF CULTURE 


aes culture which develops the love of beauty ultimately 
finds expression in a myriad of ways. With some it is 
as delightfully irrepressible as a mountain spring. Professor 
Felix Schelling, for these many years head of the English De- 
partment of the University of Pennsylvania, long since mastered 
the art of acquiring scholarship minus pedantry. His rich 
culture and deep wisdom are manifested in a personality which 
has brought him countless friends. Many of our readers know 
that, like his musically famous brother, Ernest Schelling, he is 
an accomplished pianist and has written charming compositions 
for the instrument. Recently he came to our office with the 
following delightful poem, suggesting that if it was acceptable 
the remuneration was to be sent to one of his private philan- 
thropies. We did not explain that THE Erupe dared not pub- 
lish poetry, because one poem might mean an avalanche of 
verse that could wreck our offices. We decided instantly that 
this was one poem that we must publish: 


A VARIATION ON THE VIOLIN 
The violin is a lovely dame, 
Unerring is the taste of her; 
Of graceful curves, of perfect frame, 
And slender is the waist of her. 


In fetes where the elite most press 

She leads with that fine “go” of hers; 
Yet seldom fares she far, unless 

With that assiduous bow of hers. 


Wedded they live, she his, he hers, 
Gentle’s his sweet control of her; 
‘His loving touch alone ’tis stirs 
The passion in the soul of her. 
FELIX SCHELLING. 


“THE ORCHESTRA IN THE HOME” » 


es piano has been called “the orchestra in the home.” a 


Yet it is not an orchestra but rather a key to the under- 
standing of the orchestra. 
In years gone by we have often felt somewhat foolish 


and embarrassed in referring in THE ETUDE to musical scores) 
that we knew but few of our readers would ever have an op- ~ 
Now, all that 
has been changed by the radio, and during the course of one ~ 


portunity to hear as intended by the composer. 


a 


week ETUDE homes are treated to the performance of scores of | 


works of vast interest played by master orchestras. 
Yet, without the piano the average person is at a loss to 


comprehend the full beauties of such works. The piano is the © 
open door to that understanding and we confidently predict — 


that in future years the demand for piano arrangements of 
scores of great orchestral works and operas will increase sur 
prisingly. a c 7 
Mr. Victor Biart in the past has rendered the ETUDE 
readers a real service in telling about these works that one 
hears over the radio; yet, even at that, in order to get the rhyth-— 
mic and harmonic significance one must play the compositions 4S_ 
thousands are doing now. E 
Four-hand arrangements offer a splendid opportunity, and” 
the home in which there are two competent players of the 
piano who regularly perform these works at the keyboard ha 
an enjoyment from the radio which it is difficult to describe. 
The two things work together, and the radio is a great 
inspiration and help to those piano players who use it properly. 


KE 
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4Y does the world need bands? 
MWhy does the world need 
Mowers, sunlight, religion, the 
Hof children, moonrise in the 
great masterpieces of art? 
eed? Because the world has a 
frit, which is hungry for beauty 
tion. Years ago we used to be 
allest conceivable thing was an 
they are actually measuring 
which are infinitely smaller 
; and I suppose that some day, 
some where, exophthalmic 
ith gauges, calipers and mi- 
will attempt to tell just why 
fm such an amazing effect upon 
t mankind, from the days of 
has instinctively demanded 
mental players; and from 
o this there has been a constant 
the development of the instru- 
ers and in the music itself. 
ing in the greatest period 
of mankind; but we are all 
that hardly one person in 
‘realize our glorious advan- 
‘ nothing of enjoying them. 
1 the history of the art has 
stance, attained a higher 
snce than at this moment. 
in the instruments has 
of marvelous; and the 
ired a degree of pro- 
high that anything short 
ts a player from join- 
ganizations. 


wre of the Band 

s an entirely distinctive 
It affords a means of 
mnot be acquired in any 
s such a common expe- 
nt upon it is scarcely 
thrill that travels up 
mal spine when a fine 
ing down the street! 
of today can boast the 
y in music. All in all 
bination of instruments 
of the instruments in 
are lineal descendents, 
remote Asiatic origin 
at a loss to discover 
fhe Oboe and the Bag- 
Methuselah. The first 
ts of the Egyptians, 
d down the Nile to- 
_ Karnak, were ap- 
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the World Needs Bands 


until Roman times. Therefore when ‘Lo- 
cal No. 46’ appears in the Temple in the 
Second Act of ‘Aida,’ playing an assort- 
ment of the most modern trumpets and 
tubas from American instrument factories, 
they present an anachronism as ludicrous as 
Shakespeare in plus fours. Yet the players 
usually wear spectacles and carry modern 
printed music scores; so we must not be 
too carping. Still, what would this 
Second Act be without that inspiring band 


to put the flavor of brass into that vivid 
scene? In fact the pomp and circumstance 
of fate are almost unthinkable without a 
band. 


Bands in the Middle Ages 


<7 NSTRUMENTS of the band began to 

improve in the Middle Ages. It must 
be understood that at first bands were an 
outdoor affair. The blare of the instru- 
ments of that time would have been in- 


LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


An Interview with the World-Famous @omposer and Band-Daster 


LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER JOHN Purp Sousa, U.S.N.R. F. 


sufferable indoors. However, with the 
coming of great inventors and innovators, 
such as Boehm, Sax and Wieprecht, the 
instruments were so vastly changed and 
improved that the most pianissimo effects 
are obtainable; and the band is now 
equally effective indoors and out. More 
than this the instruments have become 
infinitely easier to play; and effects com- 
parable with those of the orchestra are 
now easily attainable. The Boehm flute, 
for instance, offered great improvements 
in facility and intonation, and, because 
of similar betterments of many of its in- 
struments, the band of to-day is even 
cleaner cut than the orchestra. The double 
bass of the orchestra has much less ca- 
pacity for execution than the basses and 
tubas of the band. Only in the case of 
real virtuosos of the double bass do we 
have that definition and unity of intona- 
tion in an orchestra, which we expect in 
the brass band. 

“In tonal mass, naturally the band can 
produce large effects with fewer instru- 
ments. Let us make a comparison of the 
concert band and the symphony orchestra. 
A band composed of one hundred players 
would have a far larger volume than an 
orchestra of one hundred and fifty-six in- 


struments. The following outline affords 
an excellent means of comparison. 
Band Orchestra 
25 First Clarinets 40 First Violins 
10 Second Clarinets 30 Second Violins 
6 Third Clarinets 25 Violas 
4 Alto Clarinets 25 Cellos 
4 Bass Clarinets 
4 Alto Saxophones 
2 Tenor Saxophones 
2 Baritone Saxo- 
phones 
2 Bass Saxophones 
10 Sousaphones and 
Tubas 12 Double Basses 
3 Bassoons aud 1 38 Bassoons and 1 
Contra-Bassoon Contra-Bassoon 
2 Oboes 2 Oboes 
1 English Horn 1 English Horn 
6 Flutes 4 Flutes 
4 Horns 8 Horns 
6 Cornets 4 Trumpets 
2 Trumpets 
4 Trombones 3 Trombones 
8 Euphoniums None . 


Timpani 
Small Drum 
Bass Drum 


Timpani 
Small Drum 
Bass Drum 


{ 2 

“The average man of to-day gives small 
consideration to the enormous improve- 
ment in thousands of things which make 
life more wonderful than at any previous 
period in history. This has affected musi- 
cal instruments quite as much as it has 
transportation, communication, hygiene, 
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and the thousand and one domestic toys 
which add alike to our joys and our elec- 
tric bills. Wind instruments have im- 
proved so much that Mozart and Bee- 
thoven would dance with delight if they 
could hear one of their compositions 
played by a modern orchestra or band. 
In fact it may be safely said that they had 
but a small conception of how their works 
would sound—as we now hear them daily 
at concerts or over the radio. 


Introduction of the Tuba 


<¢7 T WAS but a comparatively few years 

ago that the bass of the band was an 
ophicleide which was nothing more than 
a cumbersome keyed bugle in the bass 
clef. Wieprecht, head of a musical de- 
partment in the German army, invented 
the tuba which is used to-day. The limi- 
tations of the ophicleide accounts for the 
fact that many of the European bands have 
used string basses. In fact the famous 
Belgian Guide band which toured America 
two years ago employed string basses. 
The expert tuba player, as I have said, 
can far excel the average double bass 
player in intonation; and therefore string 
basses in a band are wholly unnecessary, 
and they have disappeared in practically 
all American bands. 

“When I became conductor of the 
Marine Band in 1880, practically all of 
the instruments were of French and Eng- 
lish manufacture. At that time compara- 
tively few good instruments were made in 
America. The foreign instruments, the 
best at that time, were not capable of 
really first class intonation. Now I be- 
lieve that by far the best wind instru- 
ments of the world are made in America. 
There is not a foreign instrument in my 
band. A protective tariff plus the great 
growth of music in America has fostered 
this industry. Quality, however, is the 
determining factor; and, if superior in- 
struments were manufactured abroad, we 
would have to pay for them. At present, 
however, I would be willing to pay a pre- 
mium for American instruments, as com- 
pared with the best I have heard from 
overseas. The industry. would not have 
arrived at its present position so quickly, 
if it had not been for protection; © but 
quality is, after all, the thing which holds 
it there. When the matter of increase in 
tariff came up in Congress, years ago, I 
urged that some of the serevenue should 
go for an increase in the salaries for 
the marine bands. 

“Tt would be a thrilling experience for 
the average music lover to visit a factory 
where band instruments are made. Ma- 
chinery, with the precision of a fine watch, 
is employed in producing many even frail 


payts that formerly were obtained only by 
cumbersome hand tools. Of course there 
is still a great deal of hand work in finish- 
ing delicate processes. 


The Quest for Tone-Color 


€¢ HE HISTORY of instrumentation 

has been largely that of a quest 
for tone-color. The pigments of the com- 
poser’s palette are the voices of the dif- 
ferent instruments of the orchestra and 
the band. The quest for new tone-colors 
is more intense now that ever before. 
Of course exquisitely beautiful effects can 
be achieved in musical monochromes, just 
as art rises to great heights in the blacks, 
greens and sepias of the master etchings 
of the great painters, from Michelangelo 
to Whistler. Every new instrument intro- 
duces a new color. Even in the string 
quartet the violin has a different tone- 
color from the viola or the ‘cello. 

“The pipe organ does, it is true, have 
a great variety of tone-colors, and the 
combination of the pipe organ with the 
band or the orchestra sometimes produces 
magnificent effects; but the organ is al- 
ways an organ. This is due to the over- 
powering effect of its diapasons and other 
characteristically organ pipes. The imi- 
tation of strings produces an effect which 
is often very beautiful in itself, but it 
fools no one. 


Tone Color of Instrwments 


ee HE PIANO has a distinctive tone- 
color all its own, as well as its own 
literature. The great facility with which mu- 
sic of all kinds may be transcribed for the 
piano accounts for its eminent position and 
universal employment. New instruments are 
often very slow in gaining recognition. 
The saxophone, which (with the excep- 
tion of the soprano saxophone) is one 
of the mellowest of all instruments, was 
invented in 1842 by Antoine Joseph 
Adolphe Sax. It was instantly and 
warmly endorsed by Berlioz; but it was 
not until some seventy years later that it 
became one of the most popular of all in- 
struments, a rage that started in America. 
“T am often asked if age affects wind 
instrument players. This, unfortunately, 
is the case. The sound in wind instru- 
ments is merely the intensification of vibra- 
tions of the lips of the player (called 
embouchure) in the air chambers of the 
instruments, which are lengthened or 
shortened by the valves or slides. The 
lips can stand this strain only just so long. 
The period varies with individuals. The 
embouchure must always be ‘fresh’ Most 
brass players are obliged to retire at sixty 
or seventy except in abnormal cases. 


Wood-wind (especially reed instrument) 
players are not affected so much as those 
of the brass. 

“To the question, ‘What instrumentalists 
command the highest salaries?’ there is no 
final answer. It is purely a matter of sup- 
ply and demand. Instrumentalists that are 
hardest to secure are the ones who earn 
the most money. Just now the instruments 
that are not used in the orchestra, notably 
the cornet and the euphonium, are hard to 
secure. Some players receive as high as 
two hundred dollars a week. My players 
receive, on an average, far above the union 
scale. 

“The problem arises as to the nature of 
the material of which an instrument is 
made and its effect upon the sound of the 
instrument. It has always seemed to me, 
and I am sure that many physicists will 
agree, that the only thing that counts is the 
vibrating column of air. Flutes of wood, 
silver, brass, ebonite, or glass, made iden- 
tically, would sound identically. The old 
silver cornet bands, such as the one in 
which President Harding played, and 
which were the joy and delight of the 
country-side, were not silver cornets at 
all, but instruments made of brass or al- 
loys and then silver plated. But, what 
a smashing appearance they made, when 
the perspiring boys got together on a 
Saturday night of June and fought their 
way through the ‘Poet and Peasant Over- 
ture’ or ‘General Grant’s Grand March.’ 

Now the brass instruments are made of 
brass, often silver and gold plated; and 
the woodwind are likely to be made of 
the stable composition, ebonite. Big bands 
have become the fashion in modern times; 
but when they become too large they are 
inelastic, cumbersome and inartistic. Pat- 
rick Gilmore, years ago in his Peace Fes- 
tivals, used to resort to mass bands. Re- 
cently in Madison Square Garden I led a 
massed band of two thousand players. 


Wonderful School Bands 


ce HE STUDENT bands in our public 

schools are reaching an amazing sta- 
tus. There is far more interest in this activ- 
ity inthe West and Middle West than in the 
East. The normal boy always finds a joy in 
playing in a band. He seems to incline 
far more naturally to the band than to 
the orchestra. It is about as difficult to 
coax the average boy to play in a band as 
it is to coax an Airedale to eat beefsteak. 
He soon finds that, however delightful it 
may be to listen to music, it is ten times 
as much fun to play the music himself. 
He forgets the routine of practice, in his 
intensified interest. Once start a boy in 
studying music in the right way—get him 
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past that critical point where he 

quired sufficient technic to make 

easy—and you have a boy who w 

music for life. And, no matte 

rises to the highest office in the 

will find that his life interests a 
mously expanded by music. 

“To my mind the introduction 
dent bands in public school work j 
send to America. Take my wor 
these organizations will galvaniz 
less thousands of lackadaisical an 
ciplined youngsters in a way whit 
not be possible in any other mann 
thorities in prisons have found 
introduction of bands has a won¢ 
fluence upon discipline and charae 
trouble is that they are brought in 
The boys that are playing on mt 
struments behind bars might ne 
gotten there if they had learned 
them before they got in. A bo 
cornet or a saxophone, learning 
Massenet’s ‘Elegy’ or Bizet’s “ 
Song,’ has very little time to lay 
becoming a gunman. Playing ir 
gives a boy pride; he throws his | 
back; he is somebody. He must 
life in accord with his new posit 


The Native Lure of Mu 

GG USIC, even in its most. 
forms, seems to have an 

upon some portion of mankind. T_ 
tion Army, for instance, has 
upon banjos, accordions, guita 
bourines, anything that was m_ 
spread its Gospel. From this h 
many very fine bands, here and 
and I was recently honored by 
request from that great woman, 
line Booth, to write a ‘Salvati | 
March.’ Of course I glady com 
the March will be played by | 
Army Bands all over the world. | 


Soap—Soup—Salvatio | 
‘or HE SALVATION Army’ | 
dium of appeal, as I have sa | 
sic. Once in Pittsburgh, I asked) 
ington Booth how he got sucha fij 
the down-and-out man and helped) 
His reply was, ‘First we give thi 
then soup—then Salvation.’ Inn | 
one of the great needs of the w } 
now is Salvation, and plenty 0 
have gotten to depend upon our 
our machinery so much that 
danger of forgetting that there 
Nothing brings us closer 
beautiful music. If you want 
one of the very good reasons 
world needs bands, just ask 0. 
(Continued on page 65 
Xs, 


SOUSA AND HIS FAMOUS BAND 
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EN IN “Die Meistersinger’ Wal- 
her sings his Preislicd while Beck- 
esser notes down all the ‘“mis- 
made, we have a picture of music 
deriod, which is really not much 
squie; a composer who wrote cor- 
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irdiess of how wholly mechanical 
= might be. Most of these rules 
in the rubbish heap, but unluckily 
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mo chords by figured basses, al- 
Miiting upwards from the bass 
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), is quite different in its opera- 


m the system based on the “gen- 
Wea (chords of the 7th, 9th, 11th, 
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\ “upper partial” tones resulting 
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ing the following: 


e derived from the tonic su- 
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C because the 7th in the 
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> 3rd of the chord of D is 
refore only be part of the 
d of G,” “the dominant 
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and 17th harmonics of the 
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inversion of triads. 
flat major, E flat 
(2) that, further, 
can be derived from 


By the Distinguished PCusician and Composer 
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Ex.5 


by lowering the bottom note, or (3) from 
Ex.6 


== 


by raising the top note and also lowering 
the bottom one. Moreover, as each of the 
chords (1), (2), (3) can be found in 
several keys, it is impossible to tell the 
derivation from the chord by itself, for the 
context must decide :—‘‘a chord is what it 
does.” 

(B.) Consecutive 5ths have always puz- 
zled the student. In view of the free- 
dom with which they are used today he can 
hardly be blamed if the doctrine as to 
them is looked upon as questionable. The 
old theory is bound to be modified by 
degrees, but in the future, as now, we should 
probably have to say that, while the ex- 
pert may get musical 4nd charming effects 
from them, the inexperienced make silly 
stuff. As to change in the old rule, is it 
not possible that the trouble is not so much 
with the 5ths as with the 3rds? That is, 
will 3rds be allowed when major and mi- 
nor triads occur in alternation or when both 
triads are minor, being forbidden in the 
case of two consecutive siajor triads? 
The difference in effect between A and 
B in the following: 


Ex.7 


A or B or 


is clearly felt. It is perhaps the consecu- 
tive major 3rds that are the objection? 

Again, as to a perfect 5th followed or 
preceded by a diminished (or even by an 
augmented one) there is disagreement, 
rules varying from the extreme rigidity 
of allowing only the case of a perfect Sth 
followed by a diminished one, to the 
looseness of permitting two consecutive 
5ths, provided that one of them is either 
diminished or (more rarely) augmented. 
Sooner or later theorists must agree as to 
this. And, by the way, a strange example 
may be quoted here as showing the length 
to which one can go in attempting an “ex- 
planation” of consecutive 5ths. 


“(b) is merely a variant of (a), and, as 
(a) is correct, the ear detects nothing 
wrong with (b)”—surely a queer bit of 
logic. 

(C) The chord of the 9th is now prop- 
erly recognized and adequately discussed in 
text-books. What was the student in for- 
mer days, however, to think of the chord 
(b) in the following from Bach’s Chro- 
matic Fantasie, 


when it was not even mentioned in the 
books of the period? 

It is as regards this chord and those of 
the llth and 13th that we find the most 
conspicuous. disagreements among theo- 
rists, as will be seen later in examples. 

By some writers and teachers we are 
constantly referred to the “generator,” as 
it is called. In the chord F-B-D-A, an in- 
version of a 7th chord on the leading-tone, 
we have by this theory a chord of the 9th 
with the generator omitted. 


the note G being the generator of a series 
of overtones. This illustration is simple, 
but when we come to the chords of the 
11th and 13th, we shall indeed find com- 
plexities. 

Take, for example, the chord marked 
(a) in the foregoing; in Prout’s treatise on 
harmony we read (page 162) that “the 
first chord of the second measure is taken 
as the last inversion of a supertonic minor 
9th (with AZ) in E minor, and quitted as 
the third inversion of a tonic ninth in A 
minor.” 

Another example: “If both root and 
third are omitted in the chord of the dom- 
inant major ninth, the remaining notes 
form the diatonic chord of the supertonic.” 


Ex. il 


e 


In a recent treatise the following 


Bx.12 


is “catalogued as the chord of the aug- 
mented 6th. In order to fit the Day theory 
it is said to have two roots, the tonic (ac- 
counting for Db) and the dominant.” 

“The second inversion of the dominant 
seventh is frequently found without the 
generator. In this form the chord becomes 
the first inversion of the diminished triad 
on the leading note: 


Bx. 13 


Coming to the chords of the 11th and 
13th, it is pretty generally agreed that they 
exist mainly through suspensions, appog- 
giaturas, passing and auxiliary tones: 


Ex.14 
Wagner: “Tristan und [solde” 
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odern Questions in the Study of Harmony 


Mendelssohn: “Midsummer Nights Dream” 


but we find that we have in the following 


ordinary : chord 


(according to the generator theory) a 
chord of the 11th (the “chord of the added 
sixth”). Again, “if the seventh is absent 
when the sixth is present, but occurs when 
the latter falls to the fifth, the chord may 
be classed as a thirteenth.” 


In minor keys “the augmented triad (on 
the mediant) is really an inversion of the 
chord of the dominant minor 13th: 


Ex.17 


C Minor 


“The chord of the minor 13th is often 
used as a chromatic chord in the major 
key,” as in the following, from Beethoven’s 
Sonata Op. 30, No. 2: 


The reader may ask himself whether there 
is not a more logical and easier way of 
explaining the preceding illustrations. 

(D) As to suspensions, there are a num- 
ber of rules that have come down to us 
through the years for which no explana- 
tion or justification is given. The most 
concise definition of a suspension is proba- 
bly “a note of one chord held over another 
of which it forms no part.” 

Why do we have the following rules? 
“The preparation of a suspension must not 
be on a stronger accent than the suspen- 
sion itself,” and, “If the suspension be tied 
to its preparation, the latter should be of 
at least equal length with the suspension.” 
In the following: 


both of these rules are transgressed. But 
what have we, if not a real suspension? 
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If the subject is to be taught accurately 
its definition ought to be rigidly adhered 
to—a definition such as Chadwick’s, 
“caused by delaying the diatonic downward 
or upward progression of any voice during 
a change of chords, forming a suspended 
tone foreign to the harmony.” We shall 
thus be able to distinguish between an ap- 
parent suspension: 


Ex.20 


and a real one: 
Ex.21 


for “in a real one parts of two different 
chords are momentarily heard together.” 
A true suspension implies a dissonance. 
It also implies that we are not dealing with 
a chord that is built up by 3rds (1-3-5-7 
and so forth) when in its uninverted form. 
(E) And now to come to a singular 
omission in the teaching of harmony, 
that is, the relationship of keys by 3rds. 
Our time-honored circle of 5ths introduces 
the student to I, IV, V, on which music 
rests so largely; for a long time compos- 
ers were Satisfied with this fundamental 


relationship, it not occurring to them to . 


search for an alternative scheme which 
should add variety and interest. But tonic, 
dominant, sub-dominant and relative mi- 
nor were gradually wearing a little thread- 
bare, though, being strong chords, they 
did not suffer to the same extent as did 
the diminished seventh, so abused in the 
first half of the 19th century. A feeling 
of dissatisfaction and limitation was no 
doubt growing all the time, so that little by 
little we do find sporadic cases of this 3rd 
relationsh'p, tor instance, in the Bee- 
thoven Sonata, Op. 53, the second theme of 
the first movement appearing in the me- 
diant major. In the following table of 
possible changes of tonic to be a 3rd 
higher or lower (less interesting, by the 
way, when the result of modulation, but 
striking when made abruptly without mod- 
ulation) : 


Ex. 22 
1 


it will be noticed that 1, 2, 5, 7, 8, 11 are 
entirely commonplace, but that 3, 4, 6, in 
which the root moves down a major 3rd 
and 9, 10, 12, in which it moves up a mi- 
nor 3rd, are fresh and unusual, having now 
become important additions to our harmonic 


vocabulary. (Let us remember, however, 
that, while the sturdy, fundamental rela- 
tionship of I, IV and V may seem to ap- 
pear too constantly in the older music, it 
has not lost its potency when used by one 
who knows his business.) 
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And now for some examples. An early 
one is in Mozart’s Fantasia in C minor. 


Ex. 23 


occurring in the Chopin Etude in F minor 
(Trois* Nouvelles Etudes). 


How the following stupendous movement 
in Beethoven's “Ninth Symphony” must 
have startled its hearers a hundred years 
ago! 


Much later in Wagner (for example, 
“Parsifal”) and Franck (for example, the 


“Piano Quintet”) we have the following il- 


lustrations : 


Parsifal 
Ex.28 
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A more subtle change of key is seen in 
the transition from the Scherzo to the 
Adagio of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 106, in 
that the drop of a major 3rd (Bb=A? 
enharmonically) is to a minor key: 


Ex. 25 
Scherzo: Allegro 


Franck: Piano Quintet 


Pz 
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The progression of the root upwards by 
a minor 3rd is less common, but of equally 
remarkable effect. 


Ex.29 
Schubert: Scherzo of Sonata in D, Op.53 


While in the following from Loewe’s 
ballad, Edward: 


there is the drop of a major 3rd down, 
both keys being minor, the same device 


SIEGFRIED WAGNER 


MAX REGER ARTHUR NIKISCH 


Sparks From THE MusicaL Anvil oF 


“Cosima Wagner was probably the most 
brilliantly gifted woman of her day.” 
—Orin Downes. 


* 


“Art without science is still-born; and 
when we say “science,” we naturally in- 
clude conscience and patience.” 

—Prupent Provost. 


4 
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RICHARD STRAUSS EUGEN D’ALBERT 


THE WONDER CHILD 
A German Cartoon which has attracted wide attention. 


All this naturally assumes a 
of the former doctrine which 
false relations; it is odd to le 
remember the day when the 
hidden octaves, were taken s 
that there was shaking of hea 
famous passage with which | 
“Symphony in F Major” begins 
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It probably will be agreed 
monic development we owe 
Wagner and Franck. The 
music has been great. And if: 
stinctive thing, not through a 
periment, nor from arbitrary 
struction on. which music s 
It was an advance, not a ret 


. 


“Even Lord Byron was m 
his criticism of the waltz. Ine 
that any of us could have to 
most radical of today’s st 
worse.” —OLcGA SAMAROFF. 


Pe 


“Beethoven struggled wit 
after they flowed in. Repeated 
and polished his larger works || 
pleasing finish. Schubert, | 
unusually fine feeling, compos 
ease and speed.”—Dr. Kon! 


* 


“I have written sonatas, 
tets, symphonic works, 
masses, but I have been if 
the fact that the public 
that the same person can be | 
and a composer. I will ther 
the time when I no longer” 
my compositions known.” 


“s 

“In Germany since the 1 
eighty opera houses are 
ing. If you were to add 
of Italy, Austria, Spain, 
gium, you would have a | 
hundred. . . . In the 
over an equal or larger ar 
two well-established _ oper: 
Metropolitan and the Chica 
seasons elsewhere are pro 
fling around of these 


7 PERFORMER ON THE KING 


UT 200 B. C. She Hwang-Ti 
‘ame emperor of China. He de- 
the fact that the Chinese 
backward-looking people taking 
a the glories of the China of the 
he neglect of the China of the 
nd the future. If a Confucianist 
ime had a pet theory all he had 
Rive it prestige was to attribute it 
Emperor of the far past. She 
i decided it would be bettter to 
jooks than to be hampered so by 
; As a cure for this ill he or- 
“annihilation of all books with 
on of works on medicine, agri- 
divination. 

scree was obeyed faithfully by 
ant soldiers. Music books and 
iS as well as every other object 
serve as reminder of past times 
e destruction. A long period 
mn and ignorance followed. In 
Ss, when an effort was made 
tion, only a few books and 
} were discovered in places 
had been hidden. Writers 
the music of the past, but 
eir research chiefly on con- 
efore failed in bringing 
9 its old splendor. Chinese 
ow declare that ancient music is 
overy and speak of music 


red 


Chinese claim to possess, 
ig to their ancient odes, 
music in the world. In 
are tunes said to date 
C. Whether or not this 
wn that before the time 
0 B. C.) there were na- 
rs, and music was one 
learned. Confucius ac- 
songs and declared mu- 
ity to the state and a key 


Primitive Scale 


Chinese music consisted 
that of the Greeks, in 
ements of the dance and 
wn that, long before the 
books, there existed in 
e scale known as the 
and that the scale was 
ve semi-tones to the oc- 
all of the folk-songs 
in China are built on 
This scale consists of 
1 ent to do, re, mi, sol, 
rp scale and forms really 
| scale, as it pleases men 
= tunes of most primitive 
ded on these five notes, 
‘songs as well as the old 
= Among the best 
Syne, Ye Banks 
w, Sweet Chariot, and 


a) ee 


—es 


(Curious Lure of (Chinese 


By Gertrup R. Bay.ess 


Steal Away to Jesus. The fact that Chi- 
nese native airs are founded on this scale 
accounts for the difficulty the grown-up 
Chinese have in singing tunes with semi- 
tones. 

Thus far the Chinese hymnal consists 
mainly of translations of our hymns. This 
music is not always singable for them, and 
the words do not always translate well into 
Chinese idiom. The effort to utilize Chi- 
nese tunes meets with difficulties, one of 
which is the fact that the words that usu- 
ally accompany some of their best tunes 
are of an obscene nature, and therefore 
too objectionably suggestive for church 
use. 

The Chinese scale of twelve semi-tones, 
like our diatonic scale, is composed of five 
full tones and two half tones. The differ- 
ence is that, while in our scale one of the 
half tones stands ‘between the third and 
fourth degrees, in the Chinese scale it 
stands between the fourth and fifth de- 
grees. Another difference is that our scale 


has been tempered. (Temperament denotes 
a small and almost imperceptible deviation 
from the absolute purity of intervals which 
Twelve perfect fifths 


compose our scale. 


BLIND PERFORMERS ON THE CHE- 
AND PO-FOU 


employed within the space of the octave ex- 
ceed the ratio of the octave by a small in- 
terval. Our ears can not endure the ex- 
cess or deficiency of this in any one 
interval, and for that reason it has been 
found expedient to diminish each fifth by 
one-twelfth of the interval. Temperament is 
really the readjusting of the intervals com- 
posing the theoretically true major scale, 
so that the twelve half-steps which consti- 
tute an octave become all of the same size 
and entirely regular even to the most sensi- 
tive ear.) Our scale has been tempered 
since the days of Bach, and therefore the 
Chinese scale which has not undergone such 
change sounds strangely to our ears. 


TY i 


Le 


The Birds that Taught a Scale 


TT(HE HISTORY of the formation of 

this scale in China is interesting. The 
“Lu,” or pitch-pipe, which originally 
sounded the twelve semi-tones is lost; but 
the theory which remains claims that it 
was formed by a series of twelve bamboo 
tubes. Blowing this would produce an 
imitation of the fabulous Phenix bird. 
According to the myth the male bird gave 
six notes and the female six. One account 
runs that the male bird began on “C” and 
the female followed with “C sharp.” Thus 
giving their notes alternately, they made 
between them the chromatic scale. Ac- 
cording to another account the male began 
on the tone which is our “Middle C.” The 
female followed with “C sharp” an octave 
higher. The male ascended a tone in the 
lower octave, the female descended a tone 
in the upper octave, and so on until they met. 
But it is more reasonable to believe that 
the discovery of the twelve divisions of 
the octave was due to human causes. 

It is not strange that the Chinese should 
notice the difference in pitch of the sounds 
produced by tubes of different length. And 
it is quite natural that they should find 
tubes to correspond to the sounds of their 
scale. It is probable that thus cutting, 
blowing and comparing they discovered 
the divisions for the scale of twelve semi- 
tones. The Chinese are fond of symboliz- 
ing everything in creation. Three is the 
emblem of heaven, two the symbol of earth. 
They say that there is perfect harmony be- 
tween heaven and earth, and that, therefore, 
if two sounds are in the proportion of 
three to two, they will harmonize as per- 
fectly as heaven and earth. 

According to this principle two tubes are 
cut, the one measuring two-thirds the length 
of the other; the sound rendered was the 
perfect fifth. On this same principle other 
tubes were cut, each forming a perfect fifth 
with the last, thus reaching the same re- 
sults as were reached by the occidental 
world, though by a different and seemingly 
haphazard route. There are parallel cases 
to this in other sciences—for example, the 
medical science, wherein scientific results 
have been achieved by means which appear 
to us unscientific. 


The Scale Notes Yang and Yin 


ce THE Chinese theory of creation, 
Chaos was divided into two parts, Yang 
representing male energy and Yin corre- 
sponding to the female principle. All that 
is strong and superior is Yang; all that is 


CHINESE ORCHESTRA IN THE TAY-MIAO 
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dependent and inferior, Yin. Everything in 
nature belongs to one of these grand cate- 
gories, and from their combined action re- 
sults all that ever takes place. On the 
Chinese pitch-pipe the scale tones 1, 3, 5, 
7, 9 and 11 were considered Yang, and the 
even numbers were classed as Yin. The 
Chinese laid stress on the character or ef- 
fect of the tones in a way not so different 
from our own theories. Listening to do 
one feels comfortable and broad, to re up- 
right and righteous, to mi sympathetic and 
loving, to sol fond of doing good, and to la 
correct and religious. 

Before the burning of the books there 
were six types of dances which were ac- 


GONG, OR TAMTAM, FROM THE PALACE 
OF THE CHINESE EMPERORS 


companied by as many types of music. 
There were eight different sounds produced 
by eight instruments. These were of stone, 
clay, leather, silk, wood, bamboo and metal. 
Their various instruments in the different 
keys are tuned in fifths and made to re- 
spond to one another in fifths. Our har- 
mony (which is only three centuries old) 
is utter confusion to the Chinese. They 
think of harmony as the different sounds 
of their eight kinds of instruments, that is, 
using only the instruments that sound well 
together and are appropriate on certain 
occasions. 


Instruments of China 


HE MUSICAL instruments used in 
China today are drums, cymbals, a 
great variety of novel instruments of per- 
cussion, plucked instruments resembling 
our banjo, guitar and mandolin, and sev- 
eral varieties of flutes made of bamboo. 
From some of them come unsually sweet 
tones. The Sheng, which is the ancestor 
of our reed organ, is a small instrument 
composed of pipes fixed in a circle. The 
tone is produced by putting the lips on the 
mouthpiece and sucking in the breath. A 
Russian came into possession of a Sheng 
and built an organ with similar reeds. A 
Frenchman saw it and thought the reed 
might be used with a keyboard without 
pipes. He succeeded, and this, with de- 
velopments, has given us our reed organ. 
The violins have two strings, tuned to 
sol, re, the hairs of the bow being held be- 
tween the two strings. The Hsien Chin, 
or seven-stringed harp, is the most ancient 
and honorable of Chinese musical instru- 
ments. It is about four feet long and eight 
inches wide, and is constructed in a man- 
ner similar to the violin, a hollow sounding- 
board with sounding posts within. It is 
strung with seven silk strings, plucked by 
the long finger-nails of the right hand 
while the left hand stops. . When. being 
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played it lies on a table with the player sit- 
ting beside it. The Tsi Hsien Chin and the 
Sheng and most plucked instruments are 
built for the twelve semi-tone scale while the 
flutes and violins are built for the five-tone 
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scale. 
Modern Chinese music really dates from 
the Tang dynasty (600 A. D.). About 


that time music from India was introduced 
by the Buddhists. In the eighth century, 
A. D., a conservatoire was established by 
the Emperor, and some original music was 
produced. Prior to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when China was invaded by the Mon- 
gols from the North, these latter had in- 
troduced into China a scale and notation 
different from that of the Chinese. This 
new notation soon became popular because 
it had a simplicity and superiority not to be 
found in the ancient signs. The Confu- 
cianists were prejudiced against the adoption 
of foreign music; but, in spite of them, it 
was soon assimilated and in use. 

This system known as the Kung-Cheh 
notation which is equivalent to our sol fa 
notation was in common use in China six 
hundred years before it was completed in 
Europe. Through this medium the Chinese 
as well as most of the Japanese of today 
read music readily. It is common to meet 
a band of Chinese soldiers singing their 
marching songs in these syllables which 
are as follows in the order of the scales: 
Ho, ssu, 3%, shang, cheh, kung, fan, lin. 
The characters are written in columns from 
top to bottom and read from right to left. 
Chinese music is generally limited to a 
range of fourteen sounds. 


Defects of Kung-Cheh System 


HIS KUNG-CHEH system is 

defective, particularly in the matter 
of time marks. The signs indicate a cer- 
tain sound at a certain pitch but leave the 
reader in doubt as to its value. For in- 
stance, a small sign is placed over each 
accented note, which is equivalent to the 
beat in our measure. If more than one 
note is to be sung to one beat, the number 
of notes to be sung are crowded between 


quite 


the accents. If a note is to last two 
or more beats, dashes are used after 
the sign. Various signs of this kind are 


employed; but there is no uniformity to 
them, and there are no signs giving the val- 
ue, the sharp or flat, the rest or the time. 

The fact is, even a Chinese must hear 
the tune before he can play it, although his 
familiarity with the idiom makes it much 
easier for him to play than a foreigner. 
Triple time is not used. Many of the in- 
struments, especially those used in ritual 
music, have a peculiar king of notation 
specially adapted to them. For instance, 
a piece written for the Tsi Hsien Chin 
is very complicated and difficult to decipher. 

Chinese music may be divided into two 
kinds, ritual and secular. In former days 
all music was considered sacred. At the 
formal times of worship of heaven and 
earth and at the worship of ancestors, 
large companies -of musicians including 
chorus and orchestra of as many as eight 
hundred people were used. At the present 
time, or at least until 1927, the birthday of 
Confucius was celebrated twice a year. 
The celebration consisted of the offering 
of slain beasts and other foods and of a 
At this mass the very impressive 
music was exceedingly slow, and the notes 
used do not exceed one octave. The in- 
struments used are flutes and drums of va- 
rious kinds. 

The usual Buddhist mass which is per- 
formed daily is in a rather monotonous 
chanting; but on special occasions, such as 
at times of drought, their singing accom- 
panied by drums and bells is most interest- 
ing. In Peking at the Yellow Lama Tem- 
ple I heard a mass sung in a tone an octave 
lower than our lowest bass range. The 
priests are trained from boyhood to be able 
to take this low pitch which is held 


mass. 


throughout the mass and has a most un- 
natural sound. 


Theater and Street Music 
OST TEMPLES of importance have 


theaters in connection with them, 
usually standing at a few yards’ distance. 


Here there are occasional sacred and histori- 
cal dramas. The music attending these dra- 
mas is considered sacred and aids in the 
spirit of the drama, whether pathetic, mar- 
tial or tragic. 

In the secular theatricals of the port 
cities is heard the shrill music that has giv- 
en foreigners such a bad impression -of 
Chinese music. To listen to the mad clang- 
ing of cymbals and the wild scratching of 
violins is certainly an excruciating expe- 
rience. But to judge Chinese music by 
this one type is superficial. The real mu- 
sic of China, like that of any country, is 
found in its folk-music and is heard among 
its work-a-day folks in their every-day 
activities. The writer recalls the coolies 
carrying stones from the quarries on the 
mountain of Kuling. A large stone was 
suspended from the center of a pole, the 
ends of which rested on the shoulders of 
two coolies. As they carried this heavy 
weight over the steep and uneven mountain 
sides, they sang and grunted in the most 
fascinating syncopations. In any concerted 
work of this kind the workmen lighten 
their labors with song. On the city streets 
in a cleared place one can see the juggler 

r the story teller with his accompanying 
Soa or instrumentalist. 


Music Schools for the Blind 


HE ONLY schools which the Chinese 

provide for their blind are schools 
of music. Small groups of blind musi- 
cians walk the city streets and earn small 
sums of money by playing for any one who 
will open his gate and let them in. At 
night when there are few people on the 
streets blind men wander up and down 


playing their violins. Their plaintive mu- 
sic is especially sweet when heard at night 


-when it seems to echo down the narrow 


streets and between the high walls. 

The many peddlers that go up and down 
the streets sing out their wares. They 
each seem to find a motif and never vary 
from it. Indeed, they are distinguish- 
able by that call even in the noise from the 
street and market. There was an old man 
who for years passed the writer’s com- 
pound walls just before dawn selling bean 
curd: his musical call of Yo trai do fu was 
one of the familiar sounds of the night. 
On market day in the country when hun- 
dreds meet to sell and to buy, you may 
see the peep-machine where the hawker urges 
you in song to drop your “penny in the slot” 
and put your eye to the peep-hole. You 
may hear the movie man, while he is turn- 
ing the crank, sing the story of the passing 
pictures in a loud and dramatic way. , You 
may see the small shop keeper and his 
helpers when trade is slack whiling away 
the time with violin and playing and sing- 
ing of melodies. From the servant quar- 
ters come the beautiful tones of the bamboo 
flute. The servant is self-taught, but you 
must envy him his skill. 

The beggars in China are a well-guilded 
group and claim considerable prestige and 
dignity through the benevolent purpose 
of their trade. They will accost you alone 
or in groups and tell you in a charming 
song that they are sure you are an honor- 
able woman, indeed, even a first wife, and 
implore you to give them a little money 
and by no means let this opportunity es- 
cape to lay up merit for yourself. 


Sing-Song Girls 
]F YOU LIVED near a wine shop you 
would hear the occasional celebrations 
when the sing-song girls are called in to 
entertain. Then you would realize that 
music is capable not only of raising man 
to the loftiest heights of thought and feel- 
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c- 
ing, but also of sinking him to t 
depths. 

Comparatively few Chinese pla 
Hsien Chin on account of the g 
culties to be surmounted. Wh 
fortunate enough to hear a sk 
former on this instrument it is 
a glimpse into the heart of artis 
They have a proverb that says ft 
ment sings its sweetest when f 
are in bed; and so its deyotees 
play in the stillness of the nig 
zephyr-like tone carries for ar 
period of time. The music play 
Mozartean flavor, with its tender 
and exquisite syncopations. It 
the elegance of China. 

All important occasions call 
cession; and a procession calls f 
A funeral demands white clad 
paid to weep and wail and mus 
make weird music. The metal in: 
used are long and cylindrical, fors 
like a telescope, but larger in dian 
give one long grave note whic 
heard at a great distance. 

Much gayer music as well as g 
ors characterize the wedding p 
which varies in grandeur with the 
of those interested. It is often h: 
long and includes several bands 
cians. The music played in the f 
and during the following days oJ 
is of a special nature and, whil 
not sound like Wagner or Mei 
does as truly express the feelin 
Chinese at this festive time. 

One of the most appealing calls 
is its music. Listening to its 
their work and play and worshij 
not be puzzled any longer at M 
ewski’s statement that the Chine} 
most musical people of the world. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS 
MISS BAYLESS’ ARTH 
1. What was Confucius’ om 
worth of music? 
2. Describe the Chinese scale m 
relatcd to our diatonic scale. 
3. How do the Chinese e | 
sation? 
4. How 
lated? 
5. What is the chief defect a| 
notation? 
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By Grace Nicuoas H 


A GAME for oral drill in inter § 
‘cially liked by pupils of high }) 
(or even younger), is the folloy } 

Give to the pupils, respectively, | 
Miss (or Mr.) Major, Miss Mf 
Perfect, Miss Diminished, Miss ¢ 
Let one pupil who had not r 
announce the note from which ft | 
are to be reckoned, as, for @ 
Then Mi iss Perfect says, “D 
prime.” 

Miss Augmented continues bri 
D-sharp, augmented prime.” 

Miss Major, Miss Minor 
mented then introduce the 
role of seconds, and the Mt 
Minor and Diminished contine 
thirds. So on through the ei 

The rest of the children ® 
turn as referees or as unders 
leading actor, taking her p 
makes a mistake. ' 


Although Austria’s mater 
not the best, nobody has, 
even considered economizi 
of the nation, the world-r 
State Opera. It is unde 
savings would be insignifi 
tion to other necessary expe 
loss in prestige would be | 

—Dr. 
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A Popular Interpretation of Gechnical Germs Which Are Heard Daily Over the Radio 


igement or Adaptation: A tran- 
} of a musical composition from the 
medium of its creator into the 
yf another instrument or group of 
ants. The process is not different 
fat of the translator of a literary 
fo a new language. In an artistic 
ment, or transcription, the one do- 
work will first become imbued with 
t of the original material. and then 
the thoughts of the original com- 
ough the native speech of another 
wt or group of them. 

while music shelves groan under 
Miains of transcriptions the com- 
Bsical of which would not 
forgue of a jew’s harp, still it must 
rgotten that no less a creative 
Johann Sebastian Bach de- 
transcribing sixteen of the violin 
S of Vivaldi as solos for clavier 
Be of these same for the organ. 
Were the first arrangements of any 
istic value. Other masterpieces 
type of work are Mendelssohn’s 
equisitely artistic transcription of 
Wdsummer Night’s Dream” music, 
iano (four hands) ; Hans von Bii- 
Sterly arrangement for the piano, 
Vuerture to “Die Meistersinger ;” 
jrodigious flights in his translating 
sethoven symphonies and the Schu- 
igs, as well as in his more freely 
Fantasias, paraphrases and rhap- 
while still later have been the art 
im this line by Bauer, Busoni, 
)|, Tausig and others. Perhaps the 
\niliar of all is the beautiful, if 
\saccharine, Ave Maria created by 
(when he conceived suitable - mel- 
‘the voice and violin which soar 
|| above the first Prelude of the 
rs “Well Tempered Clavi- 


ideas 


— ** * * * 


A term borrowed from the 
derived from aube, meaning 
As a musical form it be- 
intithesis of the nocturne or 
ociated with the subdued ligit 
F twilight and later. Aubade 
used as a title for music to 
in the morning, apparently 
sic, a condition fulfilled in 
work as Lalo’s beautiful 
in G minor, for five strings 
instruments. The Aubade is 
g style, short and partaking 
of the waking day. It may 
ic by introducing sounds 
ch as those of birds, fowls 
Or it may be lively, and in 
correspond to the old English 
Rubinstein, Henselt, Heller, 
Schulhoff have written in 
‘the piano. The term is some- 
to a morning military concert. 
+e * *k : 
A concluding ca- 
the final Tonic harmony is 
jominant chord. 


‘ uthentic Cadences 
Imperfect 


i 
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ail Mary!” One of the 
s of the Roman church. 
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PART III 


WALTER GIESEKING, THE EMINENT GERMAN PIANIST, AT THE MICROPHONE 
IN AMERICA 


It has been a favorite subject of composers 
since the seventh century. 
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Badinage: A French word equivalent in 
English to “sport, play or jest.” Composi- 
tions with this name, if true to type, will 
be characterized by playful, fanciful and 
humorous little tricks of melody and rhythm. 
At an earlier date it was applied to a viva- 
cious dance in two-four rhythm, as will 
be found in the “Orchestral Suite in B 
Minor” by Bach. 
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Bagatelle: A bauble, a trifle. A short 
piece of music in a light style, usually for 
the pianoforte. Les Bagatelles is the rath- 
er colorful title of a composition for the 
harpsichord by Francois Couperin (1668- 
1733) surnamed The Grand. But the title 
was probably used for the first time as 
typical of a certain style of composition 
when Beethoven applied it to his Seven 
Bagatelles, Op. 33. The creator of pro- 
digious symphonies evidently had his bent 
for jokes in music as well as in conversa- 
tion, for he left two other sets of these 
whimsical creations. Dvorak raised the 
term to a little more dignity when he at- 
tached it to a group of four pieces, his 
Op. 47, for reed organ (or piano), two vio- 
lings and violoncello. Contemporary com- 
posers have used the term rather loosely. 


For similar fragments of music Schubert 
invented the title, Moment Musical. 
ep ck eee ak 


Ballad (French, ballade ; Italian, ballata) : 
A name in the earlier centuries applied to a 
historical narrative told in lyric verse and 
sung to the harp or viol, either by the au- 
thor or by a jongleur who followed the 
bard for this purpose. In English history, 
ballads are mentioned as early as 1326. 
Ballad-making was a fashionable pastime 
in the reign of Henry VIII, which Merrie 
Monarch was known for the “setting of 
songes and makyng of ballettes.” 

In Italy a ballatta was originally a song 
in dance measure, to be sung accompanied 
or intermixed with dancing. From this 
seems to have developed the present ballet. 

From the sport of kings the ballad gross- 
ly fell till at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century it had become a waif of the streets. 
In the period of transition the poets dropped 
into the easy way of fitting their verses to 
a dance tune already popular. A favorite 
of these was The Hunt is Up here given. 


The Hunt is Up 


The modern art ballad rose to its high- 


est expression with Schubert, Schumann 
and Loewe. There have been also choral 
and orchestral ballads, which are but glori- 
fied forms of the ballad idea as at first out- 
lined. 

Chopin created four famous Ballades for 
the piano, in which, by an instinctively per- 
sistent use of a six-four or six-eight rhythm, 
he almost established this as a type. Other 
composers, however, have departed from 
this metrical figure. Brahms, Liszt and 
Vieuxtemps have written notably in this 
form, either adhering quite closely to the 
Chopin type or allowing their fancy such 
freedom as to lead to the application of 
this title to any piece with a no very de- 
fined form but with rather strong roman- 
tic tendencies. 

The last half’ century, more especially, 
has seen the term “ballad” applied to a 
deluge of songs which, with most rare ex- 
ceptions, have been decidedly inferior in 
both musical and literary value, thus again 
tending to bring the form into disrepute. 
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Ballad Opera: A species of the union 
of music and comedy, which came into ex- 
istence in England, in 1725, with Ramsay’s 
“The Gentle Shepherd.” In the earliest 
of these works, the lyrics which inter- 
spersed the spoken dialogue were adapted 
to already existing English, Irish and 
Scotch ballad and dance tunes. 

“The Beggar’s Opera’ by John Gay, 
with music arranged by Christopher Pep- 
usch, was produced in 1728. Its convivial 
satire of existing political conditions and 
raillery at operatic absurdities of the Ital- 
ian school then in vogue, and all this inter- 
larded with the most popular folk-tunes of 
the period, caught the public fancy, so 
that for some years this new classic, with 
other creations in its mold, almost banished 
all other forms of public amusement from 
the London stage. Produced by John Rich, 
at the theater of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, “The 
Beggar’s Opera’ inspired the waggish 
quip that “It made Rich gay and Gay rich.” 

The ballad opera possesses certain fea- 
tures common to the comic opera of Ger- 
many, France and Italy. In fact “The 
Devil to Pay” by Charles Coffey, which 
made its appearance in London in 1728, was 
brought out in Germany about twenty years 
later, as “Der Teufel ist los,” and seems 
to have been responsible for the genesis 
of the still popular singspicl (play with 
songs) of that musical country. Gradually 
the treasury of folk and popular tunes be- 
came exhausted, so that composers began 
writing original melodies for the lyrics of 
the ballad operas, and they thus became the 
forerunners of and developed into the light 
opera which probably found its finest ex- 
pression in the works of Gilbert and Sul- 
livan. 
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Ballet: . Musically speaking, a ballet is 
a composition, usually in several move- 
ments with varying rhythms, intended for 
use as the accompaniment to a pantomimic 
representation of a story by means of danc- 
ing and gesture. In its full significance 
the word signifies the complete perform- 
ance of united music and dancing. 


(Continued on page 667) 
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Percussion—he Pulse of Plusic 


By Harry FARJEON 


Harry Farjeon barely escaped being an international composer, since he 
was born in Hohokus, New Jersey, of English parents who returned to their 


native country soon after the arrival of their heir. 


Educated at the Royal 


Academy of Music, of London, Mr. Farjeon won many distinctions while 


There’s them that scrapes, an’ them that 
twangs, 

There’s this one blows an’ that one bangs, 

While Gaffer wags a bit of a stick 


Aw takes the credit for all the trick. 


FAIRLY accurate description of 

our full orchestra is the foregoing, 

though the harpist is our only 
“twanger” (unless the strings be playing 
pizzicato) and we possess not one but a 
multitude of blowers. Yes, we get our 
“concord of sweet sounds” (or discord of 
sour, according to taste), by seraping, 
twanging, blowing and banging. It is the 
last process which forms the subject of 
the present essay; for though, as will be 
shown, there is a certain amount of per- 
cussion in the other three as well, the 
term is most properly applied to the ac- 
tions of such varlets as do bang, strike, 
knock or hit with evil intent, that is to say, 
with intent to make a noise first and to 
let a musical tone follow second, if it will. 
As for Gaffer who “percusses” only the 
resistless air—with him we have absolutely 
no concern. 

Percussion instruments are of two kinds, 
those which produce notes of definite pitch, 
like the piano and the kettledrum, and 
those which rumble, or tinkle, as do the 
side drum and the cymbals. The percus- 
sion of the piano is not inherent, as is the 
case with the other percussions, in the 
method of attack; though you may hit 
this instrument, too, if such be your par- 
ticular schooling. Whether you hit the 
key or touch it lightly the hammer will 
hit the string. The harder you hit, the 
harder will it also hit. But even if you hit 
not at all and tempt it by this kindness 
somewhat to disguise its true nature the 
hammer must still produce its effect, like a 
prize-fighter, by striking. Contrast the 
piano with its half-brother, the organ, 
who (though working also by means of 
keys) will not be ruffed. Punch or press, 
it is all the same: there is no percussion 
in the fellow. True to his saintly up- 
bringing he will present to you the other 
cheek: you cannot make him hit back. 
Aggravating, sometimes. 

It has been said that there is no per- 
cussion in the organ; and, according to 
the generally accepted definition, this is 
true. For the pipe is not hit. It must be 
realized, however, that the action of stril- 
ing the tone-producing body, and the ac- 
tion of the body struck in emitting sound 
are two different processes covered by the 
one term. What we wish 'to show is that 
no sound, however percussively produced, 
is entirely percussive in its effect; also, 
that no sound, even though it steal into 
being almost unnoticed, is without some 
element of percussion... This, which should 
help to make clear what is actually per- 
cussive effect, is the occasion of the fore- 
going remarks. They deal with widely 
understood phenomena and must be re- 
garded merely as preliminary. 


The Life of a Sound 


ACH SOUND, however short, has a 
beginning and a continuation. More- 
over, every instant of a sound’s duration 
has a definite degree of loudness. This 
degree is defined by the size of the vibra- 
tion, termed its amplitude. Now, at the 


moment of attack—the 
membrane becomes conscious of the vibra- 
tion—occurs percussion, ‘There is the ef- 
fect of shock. So long as the same sound 
continues there is no new percussion, the 
membrane affected merely continuing the 
movement already initiated. 

The percussively produced single sound 
on the piano or the drum will shock the 
membrane, causing it to move with a cer- 
tain violence; then the membrane will con- 
tinue its swing to and fro with diminish- 
ing amplitude, eventually to become sta- 
tionary. The beginning of such sound is 
percussive, but its continuation is no more 
so than is the continuation of a sound pro- 
duced by the voice or the flute. 

As to a sound from the voice or the 
flute—its continuation is certainly non- 
percussive. But what about its beginning? 
Generally speaking, this is held to be non- 
percussive, too. But in real ‘fact it pro- 
duces the same effect of shock (though 
less definitely) as the drum-note. It breaks 
up the inactivity of the membrane, shocks 
it into movement. ~Even the second of two 
notes of varied pitch sung to one syllable— 
even this produces shock; for it sets a new 
fiber swinging, stirs another immobility 
into life. If this is true of the voice, it is 
true of members of the other families. Of 
the violin. Of the harp. 


All Sound Percussive 

LL SOUNDS, in fact, whether per- 

cussively produced or not, are in their 
effect percussive at first, and only at first. 
Their impingement is percussion. Their 
sustention is not. It is the first sound 
which brings to life; those following but 
feed life already born. 

Then, what is it that renders one sound 
more percussive than another? For we 
know that the drum, say, is more percus- 
sive in effect than the organ. It is simply 
this. If the first vibration is much larger 


instant the ear- 


a student. His compositions have been on the programs of many ort 
Three of his operatic works have had public performance; his “Concerto 
in. D Minor,” for -piano, has been several times heard, as have his chamber 
works, Especially successful have been his short piano pieces and his songs 


than the succeeding ones, the moment of 
impingement is far more noticeable than 
the moments of sustention. This is the 
case in the drum-note: it is ff diminishing 
at once to mf and quickly to pp. But if 
the first vibration is no louder than those 
that follow, as in the organ, the moment of 
impingement is buried and bound up in the 
moments of sustention. The sound is all 
of one thickness, and the impact on the ear 
stands forth less clearly. 

Thus it may be said that the degree of 
percussion in a sound depends on the rate 
at which the amplitude of its vibrations 
diminish. This rate is most rapid in the 
percussion instruments themselves—those 
“that one bangs.” It is nearly as. rapid in 
the twangers. Only those who scrape and 
those who blow possess the advantage of 
being able to vary that rate at will, thus 
producing effects sometimes decidedly per- 
cussive, and sometimes scarcely at all so. 


The Effect of Percussion 


HAviINS realized from the foregoing 
what is the nature of percussion, both 
in the means of its production and the 
manner of its perception, let us advance a 
step farther and inquire into its esthetic 
effect. What does it do to music? 

Primarily, it assists the rhythm. Indeed 
it is the very outline of rhythm. The per- 
ception of the beginning of new sounds 
(not necessarily of different pitch) consti- 
tutes time, and such beginnings have been 
shown to be the percussive parts of the 
sounds. 

But time alone is not rhythm. A met- 
ronome, absolutely in time and excessively 
percussive, is not rhythmical. It outlines 
a possible rhythm, and any succession of 
ticks, evenly or unevenly spaced, will do 
the same thing. Such ticks will give the 
outline of a rhythm, but to be actually 
rhythmic they must possess differing de- 
grees of intensity. Some must be rela- 


Kubéy-Rembrandt Photo 


THE PRESENT DAY PERCUSSION 
The drummer in a modern theater orchestra uses the assortment of 


instruments here shown. There are: 


Tympani (three), Xylophone, Vi- 


braphone, Orchestra Bells (set), Tom-toms, Chimes, Bass Drum, Snare 
Drum, Tambourine, Temple Blocks (set), Trap Console, Italian Tam 
Tam, and Wood Block. The group was photographed for THE ETUDE 
through the courtesy of the Leedy Drum Company and Henton-Knecht; 
and the artist shown is Mr, Charles Marsden Smith of the Stanton Thea- 


ter, Philadelphia. 


“You will remember two li 


tively loud, others relatively s 
due relationship between them 
tablished, of which the perei 
themselves will be, as I have 
line. 

Percussion, then, is part of 
scheme, which as a whole m 
represent the masculine elen 
as tone-quality represents tt 
Note here the distinction 
quality and tone-intensity. 
would claim to be of the ma 
suasion, as together with percu 
to make up rhythm. In the 
theory, let us examine a pi 
once read (I forget where) whi 
constantly recurred to my mi 
to the effect that in renderin 
masculine composers, such 
one should obtain the right e 
varying the tone; whereas fe 
Chopin, demand greater fre 
rhythm, 


The Masculine E 


INC THIS certainly fits 
part of the theory alrea 
ward. If rhythm is masculi 
preserve the spacing of the 
while appropriately augmenti 
ishing their intensity will incre 
culinity. For it will render 
more apparent. In feminine m 
other hand, the playing abou 
very quality will undermine ¢ 
ity, will lessen in tenacity t 
grip. The purpose may — 
etherealized. Who among 
has not been bewildered and { 
the rubato quality of the sub 

That tone-quality is femi 
merely fanciful. But observe 
quality is a beauty of being 
action. It is quiescent, not 
the vowel, not the consonan 
we touch on an important p 
tion of consonants and 
scheme we are considering. V 
the consonant as the male, w 
sive impingement on the ear, 
the female, non-percussive: 
slight degree already clai 
instruments), existing by vi 
oring power and its functioi 
ing tone already initiated. 


Truth from the 


E WOULD conduct ; 
a few moments, to— 


longing to that far-off la 
with a certain mythical Pet 
picked peppers (heaven k 
pect they were really 1 
other concerned with a Watte 
named Mary. Now Peter, I 
was a bad little boy, very 1 
very percussive. Of course h 
this Peter, but little he ¢ 
His verse splutters and ex 
full of “go? Ttsisseanee 

rhythmical, and it stands a: 
example of much that has b 
percussive /’s outline th 
must be rigidly preserved 
Hesitation, finesse, rubato 
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®y the Noted Modernist Composer and Pianist 


Leo ORNSTEIN 
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0 Ornstein was born at Kremenchug, Russia, December 11, 1895. 
lessons were at the Petrograd Conservatory. 
md studied at the Institute of Musical Art in New York, coming largely 
pr the influence of Bertha Feiring Tapper. 
* musical acconrpaniment to Aristophanes’ 
of which in Philadelphia last Spring and later in New York has startled 


His 


In 1996 he came to Amer- 


His latest achievement is the 
“Lysistrata,” the produc- 


he made his debut as pianist, making a sensational success espe- 


Wy from the point of view of his effective tone coloring. His compositions 

Ba vodern style have attracted wide and favorable attention —Eprror’s 
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A HING the piano certain fun- indirect motion may not cause inconveni- 
fa! principles, if constantly borne ence, but the moment speed is required 
ad, will greatly facilitate the every fraction of a second that is spent in 
both teacher and pupil. The wasted motion becomes a serious handi- 
Jmany difficulties encountered by cap. The effort to make up for such lost 


re actually 
Son for the 


few in number, and, 
difhculty be under- 
its of misdirected and _ useless 
fi be saved. The ability to 
itch problem as it arises enables 
lat the source of each trouble. 
# only will the particular point 
he corrected but also all similar 
) be cleared up. In short, one’s 
ibecome constructive. 

Or a moment consider what are 
fal requirements for the hand 
t and for its successful manipu- 
he keyboard. First of all the 
be considered as a tool and must 
tred and shaped as to be an ade- 
“ument for the demands of its 
‘ust have both strength and flex- 
ion and relaxation. These must 
ted according to mechanical laws 
€ maximum power and adapta- 
ion occurs when the muscles 
ixed, awkwardness and fatigue 
on the contrary, tension does 
When it is needed to support 
muscles being soft and flabby 
Q os be firm and alert, in- 
2 strength which is needed must 
some other source. Such 
| Means 


Le eS 


of supplying strength 
the entire mechanism of the 
ndless trouble. 

ints at which firmness and 
id come into play will not 
, but the principle may be 
once that if any confusion 
either flexibility or firm- 
where the reverse should 
always results. We can no 
piano with a stiff wrist and 
mgers than we can walk 
and broken wobbly ankles. 
muscular condition of the 
fingers is then one of the 
s of difficulties of every de- 


Wasted, A Fortune Spent 


e that in this respect no 
‘be found. Then what other 
@ technical difficulties? Con- 
adition of the hand may be 
if we do not practice econ- 
‘we are asking this member 
% and forth unnecessarily, 
Doth time and energy. In 
yhen there is plenty of time 
me's energy is not taxed, an 


time often causes false tensions to arise 
and inaugurates a chain of difficulties, one 
difficulty resulting always in another. It 
is most important that all motions made 
should be direct and economical. Never 
should the hand or a finger travel too far 
and then return. The exact distance of 
every motion must be practiced, and no 
unnecessary space should be traversed by 
either finger, hand or arm. 

We have mentioned the effect of tempo 
upon this matter. Speed is sometimes a 
very trying element to handle in connection 
with economy of motion. For instance, 
in making an extremely rapid jump from 
middle C to the C three octaves down, a 
certain amount of impetus is apt to carry 
the hand past the point where it should 
stop. It will then have to return to the 
point it has been aiming for. This is an 
example of lost time and energy. The in- 
credible speed demanded in many passages 
causes just such leakage again and again. 
As has been said before, in slow tempo no 
inconvenience will be felt, but in rapid 
tempo the effort to travel beyond a point 
and return will cause stiffness and appre- 
hension, and, in extremely rapid tempo, a 
large percentage of false notes. 
~ It is because rapid and exact motions are 
not usually studied in slow tempo that a 
passage often becomes increasingly difficult 
when played more and more quickly. If 
extremely rapid and precise motions were 
demanded during the period when a piece 
is actually being played slowly, little dif- 
ficulty would be encountered in increasing 
the tempo, as a time relation would have 
been established between the speed of play- 
ing and the speed of preparatory motion, 
insuring motions always of greater speed 
than those actually required by the tempo 
adopted. 


Forehanded Playing 
N CONNECTION with the foregoing, 


a point of great significance is that all 
preparatory motions should be made as 
much in advance as possible. I have 
mentioned incidentally that positions should 
be prepared, but that this should be done 
at the earliest possible moment is a point 
ot vital importance. As soon as any finger 
has played, if it is possible for it to reach 
the next note called for without incon- 
veniencing the rest of the hand, it should 
by all means immediately travel to its new 
position. Any waiting time should be spent 
over the new note to be played rather than 
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LEO ORNSTEIN 


over an old note which has already been 
played. This asks no more than is asked 
in one’s being forehanded in any other re- 
spect. Such a habit makes for accuracy 
and peace of mind and thus contribute to 
a relaxed wrist and other muscular con- 
ditions which are advantageous. 

In order, however, to release a note 
which has been played and cover the next, 
a correct use of the pedal is essential. For 
this reason, the pedal is one of the first 
things to be mastered in piano playing. 
This is contrary to the custom of many 
elementary teachers; but I believe that 
to ask any pupil to play even simple pieces 
without pedal is to ask him to form one 
of the worst technical habits known. In 
other words, in order to give some sense 
otf legato, he learns to hold the notes which 
have been played until the last moment 
and then rush hectically for the new note 
with a high percentage of tension and in- 
accuracy. 

Overlapping of notes also often results 
from such practice, as the finger becomes 
accustomed to resting on a note after play- 
ing it. The blur which often results is 
worse than that caused by even the worst 
pedaling. The ear likewise becomes insen- 
sitive, which makes it difficult later to teach 
the pupil good pedaling. The correct use 
of the pedal is by no means too compli- 
cated to teach as soon as a child can reach 
it with his foot, and the codrdination of 
foot, hand and ear should be established 
from the earliest lessons. 


One Adjustment for Many Notes 


HE GROUPING together of small ad- 

justments of position into one change 
assumed by the whole hand is a great sav- 
ing of energy. Thus, in any passage, it 
is often convenient to cover several notes 
simultaneously, which will, nevertheless, 
be played one after the other. True econ- 
omy of motion will dictate that, when one 
group of notes is thus covered, the finger 
should remain over them until such time 
as they are free to cover the next set of 
notes. One shift of position of the whole 
hand at exactly the right moment can be 
made with intense speed and with great econ- 
omy of energy as compared with a read- 
justment of position with each note in a 
passage. In assuming a slightly different 


posture with the playing of each note, the 
unused fingers are called upon to make 
many unnecessary motions, which, with a 
little thought, can be avoided. The whole 
mechanical action is often clarified by thus 
simultaneously shifting the position of a 
group of notes, and the energy thus saved 
can be reserved for use when it is really 
needed. 

The scale is an excellent example of 
this, although the principle applies equally 
to all passages. In the scale of A, for in- 
stance, before the thumb begins on A, the 
second finger should be in place over B 
and the third finger over C-sharp. The 
moment that the second finger plays B the 
thumb should immediately make a rapid 
and precise motion to D, its next point of 
attack. Since all preparatory motions 
should be made as much in advance as pos- 
sible, we should be certain*that the thumb 
has reached D before the third finger plays 
the C-sharp. This is most important, for 
it is in the order in which the motions are 
practiced that one plays when the tempo 
becomes so rapid that unconscious habit 
must be depended on. If the thumb is 
resting over D before the C-sharp is played, 
there need never be a wait for it when the 
time comes to play the D, since it will have 
been placed well in advance. 

After placing the thumb over D, the C- 
sharp with the third finger should be played, 
care being taken not to lift the second 
finger away from the surface of B, as it 
cannot yet reach its next position, namely 
over E. When D has been played by the 
thumb, the entire group of second, third and 
fourth fingers should cover E, F-sharp and 
G-sharp respectively. This shift of posi- 
tion should be made with great rapidity 
and exactness. If a scale of several oc- 
taves is to be played, as soon as the sec- 
ond finger plays E, the thumb should im- 
mediately pass under and cover the A of 
the second octave, and so on in this manner. 
It will be seen that the thumb, in general, 
moves alone to prepare its position just 
as soon as it is released from immediate 
responsibility, and that every time the thumb 
plays all the other fingers swing into posi- 
tion in a group, to remain over their re- 
spective notes until free to cover the next 
group. 
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The Important First Playing 
We ONE considers how easily 

bad habits are formed and how te- 
naciously they cling, one often wonders 
why pupils approach the study of a new 
piece with so little thought. It is quite 
as easy to form good habits as bad, and a 
little care in the first place saves endless 
tedious hours of discouragement to both 
teacher and pupil. Everyone who has tried 
to change a fingering, after having prac- 
ticed it incorrectly, knows how difficult 
this is. It is difficult because muscular 
habits form very readily and become fixed 
with incredible speed. On the other hand, 
if care with regard to details of reading 
and motion be exercised at the outset in a 
new piece, it is surprising how rapidly prog- 
ress can be made and how much more in- 
teresting practice can become. 

Any situation which seems to present 
a difficulty should be immediately analyzed 
with the main points of this article in view. 
If this is done, its treatment will be greatly 
facilitated since the cause of the difficulty 


will be understood. . Trouble usually arises 
either from muscular weakness or sluggish 
and roundabout motions, from the failure 


to group preparatory motions together, or - 


from tardiness in leaving an old position 
and preparing the new. Personal inge- 
nuity and inventiveness are always most 
helpful, but these can be resorted to only 
when the objectives are clearly understood. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MR. ORNSTEIN’S ARTICLE 


1. What is the danger’ of. over-relaxa- 
tion? 

2. How is economy of motion involved in 
the acquirement of speed? 

3. What mistakes are avoided by a pupil’s 
being taught the use of the pedal with his 
first piece? 

4. In what case should a finger, on re- 
licving one note, not travel immediately to 
the next note to be played? 

5. Why is the first playing of a piece the 
most important playing? 


Overcoming Difficulties of Pemorizing 


By Dr. ANNIE 


O MANY students and even profes- 
sional musicians have approached the 
writer with the question, “Is there 
any sure method of memorizing music?” 
that the matter appears to be one worthy 
more thorough analysis than it has hitherto 


received with a view to certain accom- 


plishment. .Solo executive artists, whether 
in vocal or instrumental departments, with 
very rare exceptions, deem it almost as 
essential to their success to commit their 
selections to memory as to be perfect as 
possible in the technical rendering of 
them. The trouble arises when one real- 
izes that some memorize with considerable 
ease while a few other really gifted per- 
formers look upon their memories as the 
bugbears of their existence, factors never 
to be relied upon on the concert platform. 

Apart from training, practice and other 
taken-for-granted preliminaries, the prob- 
lem really turns upon individual tempera- 
ments. Allowing that gifts and culture 
are undoubted, what is the course to be 
pursued by the hyper-sensitive musician 
who, when playing in public, is upset by 
every trifling occurrence—the shifting of 
a chair, the dropping of a program or the 
coughing of an individual? 

The vivid imagination of such a per- 
son is often responsible also for regret- 
table slips and even breakdowns. There 
is, perhaps, some passage in the work 
rendered that has previously given diffi- 
culty. The very fact that this has been 
a place of occasional stumbling shakes 
the whole nervous system to such an ex- 
tent that the “public” »stumble is sure to 
take place no matter what may have been 
the efforts previously put forth to avoid it. 


Interferences Aiding Concentration 


SSUMING, then, that all the memo- 
rizing systems that are based on eff- 
ciency of ear, eye, intellect or “familiarity” 
have been tried with only partial and 
never-reliable success, the whole subject 
turns upon mental drill—the “tuning” of 
the temperament and the absolute control 
of the nervous system. Apart from tech- 
nical efficiency the point, without doubt, 
is so to discipline the mind that it may 
rise above obstacles of all kinds and be 
able to say, “I must. Therefore I will!” 
A good deal, assuredly, depends upon the 
general health of the subject. Some rec- 
ommend tonics. Others draw up courses 
of diet. The fact remains that “what is 
one man’s meat is another man’s poison.” 
Doctors know only too well that a medi- 
cine or food that will agree in onc case 
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will be useless or even injurious in an- 
other. Outdoor exercise can be overdone. 
The sun in excess and fresh air in 
draughts—these are “cures” to be shunned. 

Everyone, it would appear, must be his 
own physician. Not that we would mini- 
mize the advice of a good doctor, but the 
nervous system, which we, from experi- 
ence, are inclined. to blame for most 
lapses of memory, musical or otherwise, is 
that part of the musician’s anatomy which 
has to be in perfect order if accurate and 
reliable memorization of work is to be 
attained. 

How should one set about getting even 
with nerves and temperament generally? 
By ignoring them, some ‘will say. But 
this is easier said than done. Some find a 
regular life—meals at stated hours, a suf- 
ficiency (not an overdose) of exercise, 
tranquil, dreamless sleep (when that ines- 
timable benefit can be attained) among the 
best antidotes. The fact is each artist 
must, more or less, experiment for him- 
self. Thus, some prescribe fruit and vege- 
tables for a thinking brain, others milk- 
foods or well-cooked meats (never in ex- 
cess). Brain relaxation—stuch as may be 
obtained from games or general reading— 
is also to be recommended. ~ 

Nerve trouble, as far as musical memo- 
rization is concerned, is best conquered, 
in the writer’s opinion, by varied systems 
of dieting and exercise. Thus, after a 
very light breakfast—say eggs, tea and 
toast with marmalade—ten minutes are 
spent in getting the fingers in order by 
means of scales and exercises. Then the 
student ztlls to memorize a section of 
from four to eight measures of some one 
piece. Outdoor exercise is taken soon 
afterwards. Then a trial may be made to 
see whether or not memory still holds. 


Nature's Stimulant 


T MID-DAY a diet of milk or milk- 

pudding is taken and, for about a 
half-hour afterwards, light reading is 
indulged in. Then the student may try 
the fresh memorization of another set of 
measures. Once more he may “change” 
the thought-chain by some varied occupa- 
tion (whatever one’s hobby may be) and 
see, for the second time in a day, whether 
the memory of what has been learned en- 
dures. This may continue, about three 
times each day, always with a brief space 
after light meals. The experiment may 
be varied at will, of course, and it may 
be worth while engaging in. Stimulants 
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NEW version of Beethoven’s Third 
Symphony, the symphony that sets 
forth the early, Napoleon as an 

universal hero, has been released by Colum- 
bia in their album 138. It is played by the 
State Opera Orchestra of Berlin under 
the direction of Max von Schillings. 

Schillings builds his reading of Beetho- 
ven’s famous “Eroica” into a work which 
ends with appropriate vigor and expressive- 
ness for the hero whose activities it nar- 
rates. It is good to have this reading, not 
simply because it is inherently great and glo- 
rious, but because it brings to recorded music 
a fresh viewpoint of a much beloved work 
and a better mechanical reproduction than 
any so far. Schillings recreates the music 
in a viable and resolute manner. He makes 
it live, pulsing with human and manly sym- 
pathy and understanding, although it 
never glows or breathes with that quin- 
tessence of precision and lucidity which a 
“Toscanini” gives to it. 

A most welcome recording is that of 
Brahms’ “B flat Concerto,” to be found in 
Victor’s album M80. It is deftly if not 
wisely played by Arthur Rubinstein and 
the London Symphony under Albert Coates. 
Mr. Rubinstein, whose pianistic abilities 
place him among the foremost interpre- 
ters of his chosen instrument, is not the 
most sympathetic Brahmsian performer. 
This work “with its spacious romanticism, 
its prodigality and fervor,’ as Lawrence 
Gilman expresses it, “its rich moods, its 
shameless poetic reveries,’ needs a ca- 
ressing hand at the keyboard and a mind that 
knows and loves the type of poetry that 
Browning wrote; for Browning and Brahms, 
we believe, are linked in spirit although sep- 
arated in race and manners. Mr. Rubin- 
stein realizes the technical difficulties and 
plays with surety and finish but fails to 
penetrate below the surface of the music. 
It is Coates who gives us the most pleasur- 
able moments in this recording. 


The Creator as Interpreter 


GREAT composer is seldom a great 

interpreter. We have always believed 
this to be an irrefutable statement until 
the repetitive potentialities of the phono- 
graph recently showed us a new develop- 
ment. Richard Strauss, the conductor on 
the podium interpreting Richard Strauss 
the composer, was a keen disappointment to 
us, but Richard Strauss interpreting him- 
self through recording proves recently to 
be a veritable genius for expressiveness. 
In “Till Eulenspiegel” and in “Don Juan,” 
which Brunswick offer in their new and de-- 
cidedly worthwhile gold-label series, we find 
Strauss giving lucid and convincing perform- 
ances of two of his best works. With the ut- 
most simplicity and ‘with invigorating spon- 
taneity he refashions his own creations pre- 
cisely as he at first conceived them. ‘The 
secret of his success lies in the fact, so we 
are told, that he is able to re-record each 
section of each work several times and 
thereby hear his own efforts to the stimula- 
tion of his creative thought. 

Another Brunswick disc in their new se- 
ries gives us the finest performances that 
we have ever heard of that lovely trio and 
final duet from Strauss’ “Der Rosenkava- 
lier,” two of the most beautiful passages 
to be found in all modern opera (Disc 


90051). The singers are Elizabeth Ohms 


as the Marshallin, Adele Ker 
and Elfriede Marherr as Octat 
In 1824, Schubert wrote | 
the Arpeggione, a guitar-ce 
solete instrument, and the 
genuinely fine work full of 
graciousness and cham, it is 
it rearranged into a broader | 
pressive composition for the 
To Gaspar Cassad6, emine 
list and pupil of the famous 
a double vote of thanks, first 
ing this sonata so ingeniou: 
certo featuring that most gle 
and humanly vibrant instru 
and secondly, for his finely ¢ 
executed performance of this 
Columbia have so faithfully 
139). 
Cassadé’s adoption displ 
ingenuity and artistic appreci 
ever-lovable Schubert’s son; 
It is said that he directly tr 
second and third movements, y 
he expanded. The result is a 
joyable work wherein the or 
seem to voice the melodies o 
a manner which might well 
very own. 
Iberia 

OE OF Debussy’s maste 
“Tberia,” tone pictures 0 
wherein his sensitive harmo! 
set forth the first two moo 
too-rare rhythmically quickene 
of its finale one of the m 
amples of its kind to be found 
sic. “Iberia” is the second 
which Debussy called “Ore 
The first mood or picture, / 
and Lanes, brings us a 
farers journeying toward a fe 
of mule and horse are heard 
pheric impressionism is er 
of sunlight warmth, the dolc 
a timeless afternoon. In t 
fumes of the Night, the dri 
of a magic night redole 
scents, full with the subt 
the amorous pulse of young 
us one of the most exquisitt 
Debussy ever created. In tl 
Morning of the Day of Fest 
the joy and the verve of f 
is here that we find a ty; 
spontaneity which is all 
bussy’s music. Hearing 
first time is a precious 
aginative mind, part 
given as fine a reading 
When a composer cr 
great canvases and 
tions to the art of mi 
forts are apt to attr: 
else be altogether d 
in the last days of his 
planned a series of six 


Sonata for Violin and 
have spoken before, 
this great composer in 
all of his subtle sha 
nuances are there in pe 
to be hoped that the 

beauties worthy of cl 
even though it is not 
Thibaud and Cortot, 
stand the Debussy 
sonata for Victor—their 
8184, rs 
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Open the New Tytusical 

Season Brilliantly by 

Spreading the Gospel 
of Dylusic-Study 


By HERMAN LIEBMAN 
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How New York Geachers Prepare 


In June, the Associated Music Teachers League of New York City held a 
Mass Meeting, to determine upon promotion activities for the new season. 
Dr. Walter Damrosch, Messrs. Harold Bauer, Gustave Becker, Charles N. 
Boyd, Franklin Dunham, Herman Liebman, C. M. Tremaine, Ernest A. Ash 
and Dr. James Francis Cooke were the speakers; and active plans were made 


for what is expected to be a fine season. 


GUSTAVE BECKER 


+ FOLLOWING is an extract 
om an excellent booklet issued in 
rge numbers by the . Associated 
Peachers League of New York 
largest music teachers’ organiza- 
fe metropolis, an organization in 
r. Frank Damrosch, Mr. Harold 
id Mr. Gustave Becker have taken 
s interest. Purely from a_busi- 
Adpoint its members report that 
k has led to numerous new pros- 
d produced desirable new pupils. 
resting to note that the President 
Tganization, Mr. Ernest A. Ash, 
many years the pupil of the Editor 
‘Erupr, while the latter was a 
New York City. The author of 
et is Mr. Herman Liebman. 


“Why Study Music? 

(;CTUAL study of music has 
ognized for centuries by lead- 
s and psychologists to be of 
lue in disciplining and bal- 
tal and emotional faculties, 
ng the formative and impres- 
of childhood and youth. 
‘these years that the study and 
of good music implants in 
| love for what is good and 
instinctive aversion for what 
id cheap in life as well as in 


alone is not sufficient. To 
imum of pleasure and bene- 
vidual must contribute a cer- 


tain amount of per- 


sonal, creative 
effort through . the 
actual study of 
singing or play- 
ing. 


This is what one 
of America’s fore- 


most composers 
and musical edu- 
cators, Professor 


Daniel Gregory 
Mason, has to say 
on this subject: 
“The act of doing 
the thing oneself, 
however crudely 


and _ stumblingly, 
gives one an in- 
sight into music 


that one can never 
get by hiring some- 
one else to do it. 
To one who does 
not feel his own 
way into it, music 


ones are taught to 
recognize and 
dance to various 
rhythms. A cor- 
rect melodic sense 
is developed 
through singing 


alone and in 
groups. Upon toy 
instruments they 


learn the rudiments 
of ensemble. 


Thus gradually 
and naturally they 
advance step by 


step until at the 
age of six or seven 
they are ready to 
take up the study 
of a musical in- 
strument. 

In choosing a 
musical. instrument 
the child’s own in- 
clinations must be 
regarded first and 


will never become 
alive. 


‘Musical Training for Children 

S ALREADY stated, the study of mu- 

sic is essential to the emotional devel- 
opment of every child. While his physi- 
cal life finds ample expression in sports, 
and his mental in daily schooling, the child’s 
“inner self,” his “emotional personality” is 
completely bottled up without any means of 
artistic release, without creative expres- 
sion. This “bottling up” of the emotions 
often breaks out in youth and in later life 
in the most destructive forms of crime, 
vice and insanity. 

Dr. Van der Wall, an authority on ab- 
normal psychology, endorses this view as 
follows: “I am thoroughly convinced that 
some form of good musical training for 
children (and adults as well) is not only 
a matter of culture which is desirable but 
a matter of health which is indispensable. 
Indeed it is often inviting nervous dis- 
orders and emotional eroticism to withold 
such musical training.” 


When and How to Begin 
Se PROPER age to begin a child’s 
musical education is at four or five, 
but not necessarily upon an instrument. 
Wherever possible children should take 
one or two years of the “Pre-Instrument” 
or “Rhythmic” courses designed to do in 
music what the kindergarten is doing in edu- 
cation. 
This course lays the foundation for all 
future musical culture. Here the little 
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foremost. Too 
often, indeed, have 
little hands and 
little hearts been made to suffer and ulti- 
mately fail because father or mother “just 
loye” the violin while little Henry or 
Beatrice may have yearned for a clarinet 
or a harp. It must be remembered that, 
whatever the instrument, it is not musical 
in itself but merely a vehicle for artistic 
expression. In the hands of a sensitive 
and well trained musician the harpsichord 
or the guitar becomes as enchanting as the 
piano or the violin. 

Therefore, the choice of instrumental 
possibilities should not be limited to one or 
two but include the principal instruments 
of the modern symphonic orchestra. The 
viola, the cello, the flute, the harp, the clar- 
inet, the horn or the lovely pastoral oboe 
are all instruments of great beauty and 
charm. The violoncello, in particular, pos- 
sesses a nobility of tone truly inspiring, yet 
very few and far between are its followers. 

Another instrument very attractive to 
children and highly beneficial is the small, 
portable foot organ. It is inexpensive, 
sturdily built, has a four and one half oc- 
tave range and a lovely quality of sustained 
tone. 

Sometimes after a year or so of unsuccess- 
ful study it may be necessary to try an- 
other instrument altogether. There are nu- 
merous instances of greater and lesser art- 
ists who failed utterly on one instrument 
and succeeded magnificently upon another. 
A child must be given another chance and 
yet another, before giving up all hope of 
a musical education. 


HAROLD BAUER 


If the student has no preference at all, 
it is best to begin at the piano. For the 
purpose of a thorough musical foundation 
and unlimited artistic growth the pianoforte 
stands unsurpassed. 

If there are more than one child in the 
family studying music, each should be en- 
couraged to take up a different instrument, 
not alone for variety’s sake but more espe- 
cially with a view to future ensemble play- 
ing, than which there is no greater source 
of pleasure in music making at home. 


Selecting a Teacher 


Se RS a music teacher is a very 
serious step often thoughtlessly taken. 
Generally, people fall into two extremes, 
both equally dangerous. On the one hand 
there are those who imagine that any in- 
structor at all is good enough at the begin- 
ning, little realizing how very important 
the beginning is in musical training. On 
the other hand there are many who, suffer- 
ing from some variety of the “publicity 
complex,” insist on engaging only celebri- 
ties and high priced public performers, 
little suspecting that many of the great con- 
cert artists do not always make the best 
possible teachers, especially for beginners. 

In choosing a music teacher one must 
depend largely upon personal recommenda- 
tion by other students whose musical at- 
tainments are evident in their playing or 
singing, in their love for music and respect 
for their instructor. For, after all, it is 
not what a teacher may say about himself, 
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nor what the press may say of him as a 
performer that really matters. It is rather 
the actual and practical results obtained 
through his pupils that stamp him as a suc- 
cessful teacher and one to be sought after. 

A music teacher whose life work is teach- 
ing, who shows a genuine love for his pro- 
fession and can arouse the imagination and 
continued interest of his pupils—this is the 
kind to engage and to hold. And, if nec- 
essary, a dollar or two more should not 
discourage parents or students. It pays, it 
pays tenfold, to save sometimes on other 
things and invest in a better musical educa- 
tion which is more precious than gold and 
far more lasting. 


Regularity of Lessons 


HERE IS nothing more irritating, 

more disrupting and more discourag- 
ing for teacher and pupil alike than irreg- 
ularity in lessons. No music teacher, how- 
ever conscientious, can possibly do his best 
with students who are unreliable in their 
attendance. On the other hand no pupil 
can feel the full responsibility and discipline 
of a serious musical education whose par- 
ents assume an indifferent attitude and per- 
mit lessons to be postponed or lost. 

Illness alone should be excusable, and 
even then the lesson must be made up a day 
or two later. Nor must lessons be lost 
after an illness on the ground of “insuffi- 
cient practice.” On the contrary, when sev- 
eral days or a week have gone by without 
study it is even more important for the 
teacher to go over the assignment once 
more, refresh the student’s memory, correct 
mistakes and so on. 

It might here be suggested that at the 
beginning it is very profitable to give the 
child two or three short period lessons a 
week and eliminate home practice alto- 
gether for several weeks to avoid bad 
habits. This, of course, is to be decided 
in each individual case by the teacher and 
parents who must take into consideration 
the child’s ability and conveniences of trav- 
el. But whatever arrangements are made 
the pupil must learn to realize the great 
importance of strict regularity in lessons 
and must allow nothing to interfere with 
these hours of instruction. 


How to Practice Correctly 


DEVOTE certain, definite hours each 
day to your music practice and keep 
those hours regularly, 

2. Do not allow Saturdays, Sundays and 
other school holidays to shorten or deprive 
you altogether of your practicing. On 
the contrary, practice more when you have 
no school. 

3. Do not practice late in the evening 
when your mind and bady are tired from 
study and play. Rather practice immedi- 
ately after school and let your music serve 
as a mental relaxation and contrast to 
your academic studies. 

4, Practice slowly. 


e 


It is no exaggera- 


tion to state that fast practicing is respon- 
sible for more bad playing and musical 
failures than all other causes combined. 

5. Let your teacher give you a written 
daily schedule of systematic practice and 
follow that schedule faithfully. 

6. Watch your hands and general posi- 
tion. Never go on once you have stumbled. 
Always return and play that passage over 
ahd over again until mastered. 

7. Do not practice mechanically, that is, 
without thinking. Technic is more a mat- 
ter of mental discipline than. mere finger 
dexterity. Analyze and understand your 


own problems; then, guided by your teach- 


er, go about solving them patiently and in- 
telligently. 

8. Remember the old definition that “Gen- 
ius is ninety per cent perspiration and ten 
per cent inspiration.” Also that “Practice 
makes Perfect,’ and perfection should be 
the ideal goal in everything we undertake. 


Cooperating with the Teacher 
PereNts should codperate with the 

music teacher whenever that coopera- 
tion is requested. 

Occasionally parents should be present at 
the lesson and get intimately acquainted 
with the teacher and his methods. 

At home parents must take a personal 
pride and interest in their child’s musical 


development, offering sympathetic encour-. 


agement when things do not seem to go 
very well. Nagging and scolding only irri- 
tate and antagonize the child. \ 

On the other hand, parents must refrain 
from exploiting their child’s musical at- 
tainments by forcing it to entertain on all 
occasions, before all sorts of neighbors and 
relatives. Music is a beautiful and sacred 
thing, and, like our most treasured belong- 
ings, should be displayed rarely and at the 
proper place and proper time. 

When a piano needs to be tuned, a violin 
adjusted, a bow rehaired or new music pur- 
chased parents should attend-to it imme- 
diately. j 

In short, it is not the teacher’s efforts 
alone but the proper home atmosphere and 
the encouraging cooperation of parents as 
well that provides the child the moral and 
zsthetic background so essential to its mu- 
sical education. 


Changing Instructors 


PRECUENT and unnecessary changes in 
teachers disrupt a student’s musical 
growth and retard his progress. The more 
serious music teachers look down with dis- 
trust upon pupils who have left their for- 
mer instructors without good and sufficient 
reasons. 

A change in teachers should occur only 
under extraordinary circumstances, and even 
then by mutual consent and after an honest 
and intelligent discussion by teacher and 
parent of the difficulties involved. 

(Part IT of this article will appear in the 
next ETUDE.) 


Ghe Case for “Plodern” Rlusic 


By G. A. 


THOsE interested in ultra-modern music 
and wishing to understand it will find a 
helpful guide in “Modern Music,” by 
Rollo H. Myers. He argues plausibly. In- 
deed, the arguments in favor of certain 
recent compositions are apt to sound bet- 
ter than the music itself. But here is a 
brief excerpt of what Myers has to say: 

“Harmonie freedom means that music is 
becoming fully articulate; indeed, the ques- 
tion inevitably suggests itself—why should 
only certain sounds, or only certain kinds 
of sounds, be permitted to an art whose 
rightful province is the whole of auditive 
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experience? Any combination of musical, 
and also nominally ‘un-musical,’ sounds 
should therefore be, and in fact now is, 
permissible, and even the introduction of 
noises into a musical score has already 
been successfully carried out. 

“Tf it be objected that it is the musician’s 
business to confine himself to music and 
not to encroach upon the domain of noise, 
the answer is that the boundary between 
the two, like the boundary between verse 
and prose, is not so easy to define, and 
that if noise be subjected to the laws of 
thythm its use by a musician is justified.” 


Odd Facts About Sound 


By ALLEN Loomis, S. B., AND 
H. W. Scuwartz, A. M. 
[Editor's Note: This interesting discussion is reprinted, by pe 


from a most useful booklet, “How Music is Made,” issued by the « 
known instrument manufacturers, C. G. Conn, Ltd. It is copyrighted.) 


FRIEND of mine once had a Ford 

without a speedometer. He used 

to speak of “turning the corner at 
30 miles an hour,” “riding pleasantly along 
at 20 miles an hour,” “opening her up until 
she was doing 40 miles.” 

One day I asked him how he could tell 
the speed at which he was traveling when 
he had no speedometer. “Well,” he said, 
“when she gets to going 20 miles an hour 
the right fender begins to rattle. When 
she gets to going 30 an hour a little bolt 
in the dash begins to jingle. When she hits 
40 the glass in the windshield rattles 
terribly.” 

Rates of vibration. Not music, of course, 
but the stuff of which it is composed; the 
only difference is that music is more order- 
ly and better controlled. 


In Ventilating Stack 


vate ENGINEER once told me of a large 
: centrifugal fan which was rapidly 
destroying a brick air stack. The fan,ran 
just like an ordinary electric fan and was 
used to ventilate a certain factory, pulling 
the foul air from the rooms and sending 
it up this ventilating stack. When the fan 
was going full speed the brick stack would 
quiver and tremble and vibrate until the 
bricks began falling out. 

Some of the finest engineers in the 
country were consulted. The fan was 
mounted on reinforced concrete and seem- 
ingly all the vibration from the motor was 
eliminated but this didn’t remedy the vibra- 
tion of the stack one bit. Finally a certain 
engineer with a knowledge of the laws of 
sound was called in, and he solved the 
problem in a few minutes. 

Every time the fan went around, each of 
the blades in the fan boosted a column of 
air up the stack. When going at full speed 
these puffs of air went up the stack at 
regular intervals, causing a kind of “beat.” 
It just happened that this stack was the 
right length to vibrate or “beat” in sym- 
pathy with the blades of the fan. This 
caused a sympathetic pulsating in the stack 
that became stronger and stronger until the 
stack was ready to fly to pieces. 

There were two things that could be done 
to correct this evil. 
would destroy this “beating together” of 
the fan and the stack, and everything would 
run smoothly. One was to shorten or 
lengthen the stack so the length of the air 
column would be out of sympathy with the 
fan. The other was to gear the fan either 
up or down so its vibration would be 
thrown out of sympathy with the stack. It 
was decided to gear the fan down just a 
trifle. Presto! and the riddle was solved. 

Music? Not exactly, but some of the 
stuff of which music is made. ‘ 


In Automobile Tires 


AMES who is now a prominent acous- 
tical expert was once, employed as a 
consulting engineer in one of the largest 
automobile factories in the country. He 
had a hobby of experimenting with sound 
and his knowledge of.the laws of sound 
once enabled him to solve a great engineer- 


ing puzzle in a new model car that was’ 


being gotten out at the time. 

This particular car had a bad hum in it 
when traveling at a certain speed. As is 
usual in such circumstances, the gears were 
suspected but days and days of experiment- 
ing failed to locate the trouble. This par- 
ticular engineer stood out against the gear 
theory, but his associates would not listen 
to him, 


Either one of them . 


THE FE 


He discovered that at the 
the hum occurred, the rear 
making two revolutions a seconc 
discovered that the hum had a de 
closely in tune with F# below 
That meant that this hum was 
duced by a vibration of about 1f 
Checking the teeth in all the 
pected, he saw that none of tl 
produce this rate of vibration. 

This much proved, he began I 
the real trouble. He found i 
counted the knobs on the tire tr 
were 90 of these and the wh 
ing two revolutions a_ seco 
enough! Rib-tread tires were 
and the hum vanished. ( 

Hardly music such as Sousa ar 
turn out, we'll admit, but anyone | 
nize the relation. 


Baseball Bat Music 

HE REALITY of the stu’ 
music is made is strikingly 

by the Illinois School for the | 
Band of Jacksonville, Illinois. ‘ 
cannot hear themselves play an 
play in unison and with a fee 
preciation that is the envy of 1 
that can hear. ; 
Their first music lesson was t 
use of a baseball bat. The bat 
to count out rhythm on the 
vibration was transmitted throu 
to their feet and they learned te 
the music of the ball bat, first i 
feet, later with their shoes | 
were then secured and they 
sense a more refined music. . 
training they could rest their 
piano that was being played 
the music through their finger 1 
Band instruments were fi 
and now their sense of “hea 
the nerves of their body is 
well trained that they are 
first class band, able to hold 1 
other bands that have n 
hearing. 


Bandstands and 


GNORANCE of the raw 
which music is made ha: 
some bad mistakes in cons 
stands and auditoriums. 
been designed for appear. 
accordance with the laws | 
the most usual mistakes 
the ceiling and drop the. 
the waves of music in th 
and muffles the effect. 
to build a solid railing 
With the eaves dropped ¢ 
ing from the floor, the 
the tone waves escape is 
éént or more. In the 
should come straight 
the roof and there should b 
at the edge of the floor. 
The band shell is often t 
The back of the shell | 
from the whole band 
the direction of the open 
a building or cliff or ¢ 
this direction, echo 1 
the effect of the music. 
be trees lying be' 
obstruction, they will 
noying echo, 
Echo or reve! 
auditoriums of 


The tone waves are 
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Orchestral ‘Uoices 
THE CLARINET 


By ARTHUR OLAF ANDERSEN 


=RE ARE a few important things 
yout each instrument in the sym- 
1ony orchestra which everyone 
1 in music should know in 
wre fully to appreciate and enjoy 
points in orchestral performance. 
1 hear incidental solos, either ac- 
< or unaccompanied by other or- 
yoices, and wonder which instru- 
performing. Then again we note 
e backgrounds of soft, velvety 
ich arouse our curiosity. We may 
ing very closely but are not able 
line what is causing the charming 
* bird noises, the effect of the 
stling softly in the trees or the 
whirling cataract of tumbling 
hich so intrigue our fancies. 
e days of program music the com- 
*s his imagination to convey to the 
the effects which he has in mind, 
hoice of instruments must be care- 
sidered in order correctly to typify 
ession that he is endeavoring to 
_ In order to do this he must 
ad the technic of every instrument 
chestra. It is not enough to know 
res of the instruments, for even 
mie is acquainted with such facts 
late understanding of the flexible 
$s absolutely essential in order to 
Iligent uses of these voices. 
€ ranges is meant the useful, de- 
Tess effortless and, consequently, 
neous portions of the instru- 
S upon which the composer can 
- good tonal utterance in any va- 
mics from ppp to fff. An in- 
importance of such knowledge 
idly illustrated were he to at- 
ive the clarinet sing a melody 


nelodic fragment lies perfectly 
e of the clarinet it would be 
r not to permit the clarinet 
ingly easy phrase no matter 
ression indications might call 
tter of tonal emission. 

) verify this statement we, first 
know that the range of the 


in tonal quality. In fact 
distinct registers within 
ange. These three divi- 
net’s scale may be appor- 


ww or chalumeau register, b. 
le or flexible register and c. 
r shrill register. Between 


the chalumeauw and middle registers are 
three tones which are thin as to quality 
and insecure as to intonation. These three 
tones are: 


Ex.4 


=a 
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The clarinet is a transpos ng instrument. 
That is, it plays in one key and sounds in 
another. Two different tunings are as- 
signed by the manufacturers as productive 
of the best results in tonal emission, B flat 
and A. The B flat clarinet sounds a whole 
step lower than its written note. Thus 
the music for this instrument must be writ- 
ten in the key a whole step higher than it is 
to sound. 


Ex.5 Original 
o—f# : 
3252 
ae = 


Same, notated for B flat Clarinet. 


pipe z= i, 


The A clarinet sounds a minor (small) 
third lower than its written note and con- 
sequently it must be notated a minor third 
higher than it is to sound. 


=== eto 


Ex.6 Original 


Same, notated for the A Clarinet. 


(a eee = === 


The matter of choice in using the two 
clarinets for a composition depends entire- 
ly upon the signature. For music written 
in flats, use the B flat instrument. For 
music in sharp keys, use the A clarinet. 
This rule holds good unless there are a 
great many flats or sharps involved in 
the signatures, in which case enharmonic 
keys are sometimes employed to simplify 
the work of the performer. 


Ex.7 Original 


|e ere ee = = 


Notated for the B flat Clarinet. 


Guy et ae See 5 


Enharmonically changed to B major. 


leper eee 


Notated for the A Clarinet. 


jee 


Note the simpler signature of the last ver- 
sion. 

We must now consider each register as 
to usefulness. The chalwmeau portion of 
the instrument is vividly contralto-like in 
color yet resonant and intense and suitable 
for solo ensemble. It lends dignity where 
this effect is desired, or mystery, austerity 
or plaintiveness according to the character 
of the music to be depicted. It may be used 
in any variety of tempo from extremely 
fast to extremely slow or in any degree of 
dynamics from ppp to ff. No other instru- 
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ment in the orchestra is more capable than 
is the clarinet in the chalumeaw register of 
melting a tone into sheer imperceptibility. 
There are a few technical difficulties to 
be avoided in its solo uses. These are the 
following trills: 


Ex.8 
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as 
# 

These trills all sound a whole tone or a 
minor third lower according to the instru- 
ment being used. Their employment in 
general ensemble is not prohibitive, especi- 
ally if the performer is fortunate enough 
to possess one of the new system Boehm 
clarinets rather than an Albert system in- 
strument. We now arrive at the in-be- 
tween register. These three tones have 
already been mentioned as being more or 
less unsuitable for practicable solo purposes 
because of the fingering and the change 
of register and are sometimes called the 
break from the soprano quality into the con- 
tralto quality. Though they should not be 
avoided in writing for the clarinet even 
in solo passages, it is safer and wiser not 
to linger melodically upon them if a desired 
effect is required, for another voice of the 
orchestra ‘will achieve more favorable tonal 
results. Or, at times, a doubling of the 
melody by another instrument to bolster up 
this rather weak portion of the range of 
the clarinet, will greatly aid in dispelling 
any uncertainty of action. 

We shall now write the melodic fragment, 
formerly mentioned, for the B flat clarinet. 
It will be noted that a number of these tones 
are in the weak portion of the instrument’s 
scale: 


fee eSEirrS =| 


This is readily playable but would be 
tonally unsatisfactory. The fingering would 
not be difficult as it lies well under the 
hands without the necessity of shifts. But 


a figure such as the following (written for 
the B flat clarinet) : 


would be practically impossible of perform- 
ance as in this case the shifting finger would 
be too difficult except in extremely slow 
tempo. 

The middle or flexible register of the 
instrument is the characteristically beau- 
tiful portion of the range. This part can 
be relied upon for any technical form of 
melodic conversation whether diatonic, 
chromatic or arpeggio-like. It is also sus- 
ceptible to all varieties ot tonal shadings 
from ppp to fff. 

In this register there are but two trills 
which should be avoided in solo utterance 
but which may be written in ensemble, 
especially in tutti passages: 


Ex. iL 
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LL CANOES are boats. Not all 

boats are canoes, however. Every 

pianist is a musician though every 
musician is not a pianist. But is every 
pianist a musician? Do not too many piano 
teachers lose sight of musicianship in a vast 
quantity of pianistic details which have lit- 
tle bearing on the mastery of the piano and 
none whatever on musicianship ? 

When piano classes were first organized 
in the public schools of Minneapolis and 
were causing a great deal of comment, the 
question asked most was, “What do you 
do about hand position?” In other words, 
“What is the position of your hand on the 
canoe paddle?” Not, “How do you watch 
your course and keep your boat pointed up- 
stream ?” 

Is hand position the most important thing 
when a child is beginning? Does the aver- 
age child, even the one who plays fairly 
well, keep the hand position the teacher 
tells him to? Some of our most eminent 
teachers say not. 

Is it not entirely logical, then, to base 
a piano course in the public schools on 
general musicianship rather than on tech- 
nical details? The incessant questions from 
all quarters as to what we were doing 
about hand position showed eloquently that 
false angle from which most people re- 
garded piano playing. Finally we began 
rather to enjoy the shock it gave when we 
answered blithely that we didn’t do any- 
thing at all about it, just had the pupils 
sit up and play. 


Charting Strange Seas 


AYING OUT a course of piano study 

as a public school subject to be taught 
in classes was sailing an uncharted sea and 
was instructive to the instructors beyond 
anything that could have been guessed. 
Even that first season, however, the public 
school music supervisor in Minneapolis 
sailed a fairly smooth course by the rigid 
application of pedagogical rules whenever 
the teachers seemed to be peering the 
rocks, 

His first step of the year was to call a 
meeting in which many piano teachers were 
represented. He immediately won the in- 
terest of the teaching fraternity, and the 
chronic pessimists naturally eliminated 
themselves. The results were far finer 
than one could have dared hope and showed 
conclusively that piano can be taught like 
any school subject. 

The main features are rhythmical sight- 
reading, transposition and the learning and 
application (by ear) of the simple chords 
which underlie all simple melodies. The 
young pianists are enabled by these means 
to find their own tunes and put their own 
accompaniments to the tunes. 

Of the thousands who have studied piano 
privately for three or four years how many 
can read at sight readily? Very few. How 
. many can transpose readily? Almost none. 
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(?harted Course So Far In Public Schad 


Piano (Classes 


By WILMA 


How many can improvise accompaniments 
to simple melodies? Only the especially 
gifted. In other words, a great number of 
people are pianists without being musicians. 

Our whose purpose, in outlining a course, 
is to teach piano in its application to work- 
able usable piano musicianship. Technic 
is decidedly not overlooked, but it is rele- 
gated to its proper place. , 

In the piano classes, as in the stringed 
and wind instrument classes, the routine is 
that of the singing classes in which the 
pupils are already trained. ° First, the 
teacher visits the school and organizes the 
classes with the help of the principal, tak- 
ing names and grades and collecting the 
dollar from each pupil for the ten les- 
sons that are to follow. With twelve to 
sixteen in a Class the teacher thus receives 
a dollar and twenty cents to a dollar and 
sixty cents for her hour’s time. It is a 
rule that no money is to be refunded, and 
pupils and parents are told this when they 
are informed of the other rules, including 
that of the children practicing at home one 
hour each day. 


A Working Plan 


ae BEST plan is to have two lessons 
a week as a beginning; but the school 
curriculums may not always make this pos- 
sible. Much depends on the interest of 
principals and teachers in the schools and 
the ability of the piano teacher to stimulate 
this interest and to make as little trouble 
as possible in the general work of the 
school. 

Printed charts of a three-octave- key- 
board, made of good cardboard, aré on each 
desk with a practice slip which the teacher 
may have made herself. or may have had 
printed. In Minneapolis the teacher is re- 
sponsible to the school board: for the charts 
and the singing books issued to pupils until 
they buy the piano books a little later. 
Second grade song books. are sufficiently 
hard for the younger grades (third grade is 
the lowest taken in the piano classes) ; 
and these books are best in beginning the 
upper grades. They can be. changed the 
instant the teacher sees that they are too 
easy. 

One piano ina class room will do, though 
two make the work go much more rapidly 
and easily, especially if the teacher is wise 
enough to have a good pupil at one piano 
with a slow pupil at the other. If there 
are twelve in a class there will be two 
pupils at the pianos, two pupils standing, 
each near a piano tapping the time on the 
shoulder of the player of that piano, and 
eight at the charts. When the teacher says 
“next,” the two pupils at the pianos get off 
the piano stools to the right. The two 
standing behind slip into their places from 
the left. The two from the desks take 
their places behind the players while the 
two who have just left the pianos take the 
vacant seats. And the lesson goes on unin- 
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terruptedly. When done under proper dis- 
cipline there is yery little noise, not a beat 
lost. The rhythm is retained without a 
break. 

When the teacher says “change,” the 
pupils go on to the next piece without paus- 
ing. Now, suppose that the piece is in the 
key of G and the singing has started. The 
teacher lets it go on.until some pupil at the 
piano finds the necessary F sharp to make 
it sound right. Then the teacher stops the 
class to let the bright pupil show the others 
where ft is. 

The do, re, mi syllables are used in pick- 
ing out the tune at the piano. No letters 
are employed except to designate the key- 
note of each piece. It will be found that, 
by the time the children have played 
through about four keys, the note letters 
can be given them, the syllables always be- 
ing retained for the singing. Were letters 
attempted at the beginning, it would wreck 
the whole scheme. The children know syl- 
lables and how to find the keynote on the 
written page by the rule that in sharps ti 
is the note to be sharped, while in flats fa 
is the note to be flatted. 

Any kind of fingering must be permitted 
until a good start on the reading and 
rhythm has been made, only correcting in- 
dividually those who are the worst. 

Other songs in the key of G follow the 
first one. From that we go to the key of 
D and then to C.- Thus pupils are taught 
to read and play in every key, not to play 
only in the key of C until they think con- 
stantly in that key and are subconsciously 
afraid of all others. 

Usually in the first lesson, certainly in 
the second, the pupils put America and the 
other songs they have played in the key of 
G-into the key of D, thus beginning imme- 
diately the work of transposition. ‘This is 
never difficult except for the most unmusi- 
cal pupils or those whose mers try to 
help them: at home. 


Thinking in “Chords 


a SOON as the right hand can scram- 
ble through a simple song that song is 
taken with the left hand-'and then with 
both hands. For several lessons the chil- 
dren read many songs, using at least four 
keynotes. Then the three simple chord 
changes are taught them (by syllables, of 
course) and they play the same songs with 
their own chord accompaniment. Out of a 
class of twelve there will not be more than 
two who cannot do this instinctively and 
readily after their fingers have become ac- 
customed to the keys. This chord work 
is not so successful in the third and fourth 
grades. 

After a few lessons in the song books 
the pupils take some simple volume of first 
grade pieces, the transposition and chord 
accompaniments being continued as in the 
song books. The piano books published 
before piano classes were established were 


found to be ‘inappropriate for 
work, in cases in which only o 0 
a time is used and pupils are play 
eral keys. So collections especia I 
to this purpose have been pre 
published. 

In everything pertaining to 
work the teacher is expected 
pupils teach themselves as far as 
and that is much farther than t 
teacher dares dream of going. 
cipline is the main thing; and, 
class is continuing the strongly 1 
work possible with such an ar 
the teacher is going from one 1 
of the pupils helping each with h 
ual problem. a 


It is in this way 
watches and corrects, among ot 
hand position. The piano playe 
of themselves, for, if the te 
near them, the pupils at the des 
little or nothings and there will 
class work. yi 

A most important thing is for ' 
to visit the singing classes in 
where she will teach and thu 
just how much her pupils knor 
routine and of nomenclature. 
also get their viewpoint and w 
the expressions they are us: d 
singing lessons. She must ta 
work with a willingness to ¢ 
principle .of private teaching 
finds it unsuccessful in the 
Incidentally she will soon 
ing entirely different work 
teaching. 

“Proceed from the known 
known” and “we learn to 
are the two rules by which 
every suggestion made by the pi 
No attempt has been made to 
the shortest possible summary 
eral plan of the class work at 
portant details have been o1 
work might be better planned in 
city. The object has been 
thing of what has been done é 
possibilities to those who 
try the work in other p 
apolis many classes contin 
choice, through the sum 
houses’ being open at certai 
them. At the close of one 
two thousand children were tal 
cent lessons with a staff of 1 
teachers following up the ¥ 
fully. 
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Objective Gests J 
Sua 
By G.L. 


ATING the — ) 
ual students in large 
in junior and s 
presents obvious diff 
(Continued on 


UDE 


lass Geaching 


some months Ihave been 
in TH Ervupe about the 
method” of teaching piano. 
answer the following ques- 
meerning this method: 


low many pupils should I 
n class? I thought four 
@ enough, as there is then 


hance of individual atten-° 
5 each pupil supposed to have 
Thus if I teach groups 
should I have four pianos? 
iow long should a lesson be? 
yn hour long, should all four 
platy all the time together, 
they play fifteen minutes 


10 f 


hall I give the same mate- 
should this be different for 


seems to me that pupils of 
mental capacity will be 
be in the same _ group. 
to be done when a slower 
student cannot progress as 
he rest ?—L. M. B. 


© past few years, class teach- 
1 growing rapidly in favor, at 
“public schools, and later as 
part of the private teacher’s 
increase in popularity proves 
worth, especially for ground- 
1 the fundamentals of music, 
jiring them with a genuine 
musical accomplishment. 

be well for you to begin 
class, such as you suggest, 
in experience in an unfamiliar 
has been found, however, 
management eight to ten 
e too many for successful 


is sufficient. While a 
upon this, another stands 
his motions. The other 
_at tables (or school- 
ach of which a keyboard 
e keyboard is placed. 
e piano the pupils go 

s of playing, on these 


r gives a signal, pupil 
ce of No. 1 at the piano; 
e of a pupil at one of 
er then stands at the 
the piano. Thus there 
upils at the end of each 
so that each pupil event- 
ince at the piano. 

‘e minute lesson is usually 
pupils, although this 
| to an hour if the teacher 

Risice. 
for class teaching are 
ong which I may es- 
|My First Efforts in 

e First Period at the 
ith. Piano Classes, by 
, and, for more extensive 
y for Every Day, followed 
_ Happy Days in Music 

1 


» of any class work. Of 
ard pupils must set the 

quicker ones will thus 
© of more practice on 
f some forge far ahead, 
ording to individual 


nt, who signs him- 


be the rate of tuition 
28, as compared to 
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that for private ones? Is this class 

method intended for beginners, or 

for those of any particular age? 

Since a class lesson involves consid- 
erably more preparation and nervous strain 
than a private one, the teacher should 
charge an aggregate of perhaps twice as 
much. If the teacher’s fee for a private 
lesson, for instance, is two dollars, he may 
well charge fifty cents a lesson for each 
pupil in a class of eight. 

Class lessons are most commonly applied 
to young beginners or those of elementary 
grade, although there’ is no reason why 
the system should not be applied to older 
pupils. After perhaps grade II or III has 
been attained, private lessons may well be 
substituted. 


Playing Without Breaks 


I have a son of eight years whom 
I have been teaching for two years 
and a half. He has a good position, 
keeps good time—in fact is doing 
as well as I could ask, except for 
one trouble. It is so bard for him 
to play a piece smoothly. He even 
memorizes the piece, and_ still will 
hesitate in some places. How can I 
help him to overcome this fault? 

He wishes to take up Violin in a 
year or two. Should he attempt to 
earry both, or would that be too 
much ?—Mrs. C. G. C. 

Everything depends on the foundation 
that is laid. As Davy Crockett used to 
say, “Be sure you're right, and go ahead.” 

When you give the boy a piece, be care- 
ful to choose one that is well within his 
ability. Then let him learn each part of 
it so slowly that he can perform it without 
a break. The part for each hand may be 
practiced alone; and in putting the hands 
together, each measure, then each phrase, 
may be learned by itself. In this manner 
no loophole should be left for stumbling 
or breaks. 

Finally, when he puts the sections to- 
gether and memorizes the whole, see that 
he keeps the time slow and steady. It will 
help matters if you give him music with 
marked rhythm, marches and waltzes, for 
instance; and if you cultivate his sense of 
regular accent, which ought to come natu- 
rally to a boy, you will increase his sense 
of unity in what he is playing. 

As to the violin, I should say that if he 
is in school, one instrument is enough to 
cope with at a time. Ground him well in 
the principles of piano playing, and then 
let him change to the violin until you find 
out which instrument fits him the best. 


A Bach Prelude and Fugue 


Please give me some advice as to 

how to play Bach, especially the 
Prelude and Fugue in D minor, No. 
2 of Vol. 1 of the ‘Well-Tempered 
Clavichord.” I would like to know 
about the use of pedals, the tone, 
the speed and the style.—N. N. 

Bach had no pedals on his claviers; 
hence pedal effects should be sparingly 
employed in rendering his piano works. 
Generally speaking, the damper pedal may 
be used when a chord is expressed or im- 
plied, as in measures 25 and 26 of the D 
minor Prelude, or for the first beat of 
measure 34, where it gives more accent 
and richness of tone to the climax chord. 
In the fugues, the pedal is apt to inter- 
fere with the clarity of the voice-parts; 
hence one can use it only for an occasional 


touch, if at all. 
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The D minor Prelude has a fluent, 
rhythmic style which works up to a climax 
at measure 34, when a dramatic passage 
of emotional stress leads up to the con- 
cluding chords. Busoni has likened this 


prelude to flickering flames reflected in the 
water. 

A light, dainty style characterizes the 
following Fugue, the subject of which 
may well be phrased as follows: 


Be sure to carry out this phrasing when- 
ever the subject or answer is expressed or 
implied. 

For metronome speed, I suggest 


Prelude, | 96 to 108 


Fugue, J 


80 to 88 


American (Composers 


(1) Please suggest compositions 
by American born composers, com- 
positions of real merit and beauty, 
that would be effective in a contest. 
They are desired for a pupil who 
can piay Bach, many Chopin Pre- 
ludes and Waltzes and music of a 
similar grade, 

(2) Are Josef Hofmann, M. Le- 
vitzki, Godowsky, C. G. Spross and 
EK. R. Kroeger considered American? 
Are they American born?—M, K. M. 

(1) The following American composi- 
tions ought to interest the pupil and her 
audiences : 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Minuet Italien, 
Op. 28, No. 2. 

A. Foote, Five Poems 
Khayyam), Op. 41. 

E. A, MacDowell, Prelude from Tirst 
Suite, A. D. 1620, from Op. 55. 
Nevin, Barchetta, Op. 21, 

Rusignuolo, Op. 21, No. 5. 

J. C. Carpenter, Polonaise Americaine 
(rather difficult). 

(2) Of the composers whom you men- 
tion, Hofmann was born 1876, near Cra- 
cow, Galicia; Levitzki was born in 1898, 
in Krementschug, Southern Russia; Go- 
dowsky was born 1870, in Vilna, Russian 
Poland; Spross was born 1874, in Pough- 
keepsie, New York; and Kroeger~ was 
born in 1862, in St. Louis, Missouri. Only 
the last two composers, therefore, are 
American born, although all have done 
much to further the cause of music in this 
country. 


A Four-Year-Old Pupil 


I have a little boy four years old 
who seems quite interested in music. 
I have taught piano for the past 
twelve years and have had several 
pupils that started at the age of 
six; but music seemed hard for 
them to understand. I am asking 
for your advice about starting my 
boy now to study music. I do want 
him to learn to play very much, and 
I wish to know how early a child 
ean start. 

Do you think it wise for a mother 
to teach her own child, or do you 
think a stranger would make him 
more mindful? Also, what book or 
method would you_ suggest? ° 

Mrs. H. M. L. 


T can see no reason why you should not 
start the lad’s piano work, if he seems in- 
terested. Mozart, you know, played the 
clavier and wrote little minuets at four ! 


(after Omar 
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: Teach him yourself, by all means, giv- 
ing him a ten or fifteen minute lesson each 
day. Do not urge him to practice by him- 
self for a year or two at least. 

I know no better book to use than 
Music Play for Every Day. This is full 
of engaging pictures and kindergarten sug- 
gestions. 

Why do you not start a kindergarten 
class of youngsters, from your boy’s age 
up to six or seven? In addition to the 
book just mentioned, you will find many 
suggestions for conducting such a class in 
the “Musical Kindergarten Method,” by 
Batchellor and Landon. I may refer you 
also to “The First Period at the Piano,” 
designed for use with piano classes, by 
Hope Kammerer. 


Conscious Plemory 


A (hopin Nocturne 


(1) I memorize very easily, since, 
as soon as I know a piece, I do not 
need to look at the print. But when 
I need my memory most it fails me. 
If you know a piece by memory, is it 
better to play it every day, or to 
put it away for two weeks and then 
take it up again? 

(2) In the F sharp major Noc- 
turne, of Chopin, in the Doppio 
movimento, at measure ten, the time 
changes ; but the artists do not 
change it. Why?—Mrs. M. J. M. 


(1) Your memory work is subconscious ; 
that is, in learning a piece you form a series 
of habits so strong that they carry you 
through the piece without the notes before 
you, provided nothing interferes. On 
certain occasions, however, what does in- 
terfere is your conscious mind, which inter- 
rupts you by saying, “Now, just what are 
the notes in the next measure ?” 

Accordingly, what you should do is to 
educate your conscious mind so that it 
can answer any such question without fail. 
Don’t trust merely to habit, which, as we 
have seen, is exceedingly unreliable. What 
you need is notation analysis. Take each 
measure or short phrase of your piece sepa- 
rately. Play it twice with the notes. Then 
play it several times without them, care- 
fully thinking out each finger-motion, 
After this process—which may be repeated 
for several days—put together whole sec- 
tions, say of a page or so in length. Fi- 
nally play parts of the piece, beginning now 
in one place and now in another. 

After you feel that you have thus mastered 
the piece consciously, strengthen it still 
further in two ways, (a) by playing it 
often slowly, with the notes, (b) by sound- 
ing the keys with one hand while the other 
simply makes the proper motions on top 
of them—this from memory. To perform 
this last process means that you are obliged 
to realize each finger motion apart from the 
sound which it regularly produces. 

After a piece has been thus tested it may 
be performed as often as you wish. Some- 
times it is a good plan to give it a rest for 
two or three weeks, after which it may 
be reviewed as carefully as when you were 
first learning it. 

(2) The rhythm should change at the 
point you mention; although this part is 
so fast that the change is apparent chiefly 
in an increased accentuation of the first 
beats of the measures, 
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HOPIN’S Polonaises are the most 

characteristically national of all his 

compositions, though the Mazurkas 
share this quality to a very high degree. 
The composer, so romantic, so emotional, 
so imaginative in his music, possessed that 
iutensely patriotic sentiment which impelled 
him to try to embody the spirit of his 
native country in his work whenever he 
found a suitable medium. He declared that 
he would like to be to his countrymen what 
Uhland, the national German poet, was to 
the Germans, and to represent preémi- 
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‘°4 CHOPIN POLONAISE”’ 


A Waster Lesson on (?hopin’s Polonaise t 


(2 linor, Op. 40, No. 2 


With Foreword on the History of the Polonaise 


By the Eminent Russian Virtuoso Pianist 


Marx Hamsourc 


nently Poland in his compositions. And 
what better vehicle could he find for his 
purpose than the form of the polonaise 
which was born of the very essence of the 
Polish people and recalled to them their 
history and their lore? 

Indeed, Slowinski, the bibliographer, was 
of thesopinion that the characteristic polo- 
naise was derived from the old Christmas 
carols of Poland, which are still sung at 
that festival time in the country. This 
view may possibly be correct, but, as the 
first known polonaises were purely instru- 


mental and had no vocal parts at all, the 
more general idea is that they came into 
being as a certain kind of dance measure 
which was required for specific occasions 
at the Royal Court. Historically it is. re- 
corded that when a Frenchman, Henry the 
third of Anjou, was made King of Poland 
towards the end of the sixteenth century 
he held a reception at Cracow, at which 
festivity the Polish nobles marched round 
the throne to the strains of stately music, 
and that this procession was subsequently 
adopted as a fixed court ceremony and 


eventually developed into the‘ 
measure in the proper pe 
which later characterized 
tainments in Poland. 
Perhaps if this dance re 
Poland with the French, 
the dignfied pavane of the 
tury in that country. It 
ever, that there is no 
the writer’s knowledge) 
in the history of music, unti 
century, when Poland 
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SABBATH EVENING IN THE VILLAGE 


A good bell piece, with“cross hand” and“interlocking” effects. Grade. 
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Really “a first waltz” Grade 1. 
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2DUCATIONAL STUDY NOTES ON PXCUSIC 


IN ©HIS ETUDE 
By Epcar ApEn BaRRELL 


in the Valley, 


lin. 

1 recall that many of Schubert’s best 
are diatonic. That is, they employ 
firely the regular scale notes, without 
fo a number of chromatics, The same 
S to be found in this graceful sketch 
rentzlin, a German composer of stand- 
; unchromatic tunes flow along as 
md inevitably as a purling brooklet. In 


by Richard 


measure the right hand notes ¢ " 
@ @ 


be played ; though it is a 
° 

‘thus to transform them. The observ- 

lst such tiny distinctions is expected of 

who wishes to put artistry into his 


Seventh measure of the E-flat section, 
ight hand note is to be treated as an 
€ followed by an eighth rest, not as a 


ite, 
‘Evening in the Village, by L. 


€an see at a glance, the pedaling of this 
Biional sketch is simple: pedal once a 
Ww the single exception of measure 
he damper and wna corda pedals should 
ineously. 
such as exist In this piece, are not 
> average pupil, but interlocking 
ike that in the seventeenth measure 
ie slight knitting of the eyebrows. In 
fe mentioned it will be found advisable 
fe left hand over (sopra) the right, 
im the reverse. 
artér motes representing bells must 
d to the degree indicated. Here are 
which describe an increasing amount 


Dea eg 
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tning Bug, by Mana-Zucca. 


the name of this prominent Ameti- 
composer as follows: Man-ah Zoo-kah, 
rait of the lowly but lovely lightning 
t entertaining and seems entirely de- 
Ities. It is largely in the five-finger 
ich is only another way of saying that 
actice will be necessary to whip the 


e. 
r, the time at any point. Observe 
the next to the last measure does 
it increase to forte. As we all know, 
ay loudly, but not so many can play 


> A 
tion: 


ace, by R. S. Morrison, 


the four-measure introduction, the 
first section commences in the left 
ntly it skips to the right for a time, 
the left again. In the middle sec- 
t hand is soloist throughout. 

close of the repetition of Section 
—E Minor cadence, which introduces 
and which lengthens the form in 
ory fashion. 

be a bad plan to play the middle 
melodious dance at a slightly 
n that of the rest of the compo- 
a somewhat “brighter” tone. 

h from the last measure of the 
‘the effective thirds in the right 
1em strictly legato. 


nantique, by Ralph C. Jack- 


from every pore of this facile 
e themes, and there are four of 
eful and all have that capricious 
ut them which suggested to the 
above title. In order the better to 
piece, make for yourselves an 
” giving the sections, key-scheme 
latter will be represented by the 
A. There is no definite name 


Il sections with a like tone color- 
e same tempo. Here and there 
be allowable, yet they will de- 
interpretaion if overdone. It is 
m was one of the few musicians 
ghly understood the rubato and 
the process of hastening and 
e time (or vice versa) had the 
7 of perfect balance, 


Song, by Mildred Adair. 
leasure before the repetition of the 
is an instance of “imitation” 

oticed, and which it would 
“The right hand plays succes- 
notes G and E, whereupon the 
notes an octave lower. 
low tempo is usually adopted. 


by Alexander Mac- 


t rank of American composers is 
: ren, a gentleman who has the 
eing his name frequently mis- 
p ams. The brisk originality 
from a study of the pres- 
hich is in the familiar Face 
section is in approximately the 
remainder of the dance but is 
md stresses “empty” fifths in the 


accompaniment. The bagpipe effect of these fifths 
has often been commented upon in our columns. 
At the completion of the middle section, one of 
those handy and obliging augmented-sixth chords 
returns us to the home key of E Major—or 
rather ‘its dominant, from which the tonic is 
quickly reached. 

Strong accentuation is needed in many _ in- 
stances in this fine number. Some of the pas- 
sage work calls for separate practice. 

Do not play the piece presto until all difficulties 
have been “ironed out’? and your fingers know 
exactly where to go and when. 


A Legend, by Ella Ketterer. 


A legend is a story which has come down to us 
from the past. The Pied Piper in Browning’s 
poem, for example, is the central figure of an 
especially amusing legend with which most of us 
in our younger days became acquainted. Miss 
Ketterer’s musical narrative is largely cheerful, 
though there are several sombre moments such as 
the G_ Minor cadence—instead of the happier 
B flat Major cadence which one would expect—at 
the close of Section A. 

Here is a point to notice: in the first and last 
sections two short melodic phrases alternate with 
one long phrase. Your interpretation should em- 
phasize this fact. 

Play smoothly. Play with imagination. 


Polonaise in C Minor, by F. Chopin. 


_ Elsewhere in the present issue there is a fas- 
cinatingly instructive master lesson on this splen- 
did classic. 


Minuetto, by Giovanni Marco Rutini. 

It is owing to the antiquarian researches of Sig- 

nor Malipiero, one of the most notable of pres- 
ent-day Italian composers, that we are able to be- 
come acquainted with this graceful minuet. Please 
observe the fine feeling for both form and tonal- 
ity, as well as the extremely thin chord structure 
here disclosed. 
_iIn the eighteenth century, when this composi- 
tion was written, two of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of music were strongly marked rhythm 
and rather sudden contrasts in volume. Thus 
your interpretation must take note of these details, 
if it is to be entirely successful. 

The passage in thirds must be perfectly smooth 
—which can be the case only if the indi- 
cated fingerings are obeyed. 


Love’s Garden, by Grover Tilden Davis. 

There is something Cadmanesque about this 
extraordinarily charming love song, with its di- 
rectness of appeal and its beautifully molded mel- 
ody. The phrases are not lengthy; and because 
of this even the singer with slight breath control 
will find the song easy. Try always to use not 
a large amount of breath but the minimum nec- 
essary, and then see that it all goes into the 
making of tone. 

It seems almost superfluous to state that a 
song of this type requires the most expressive 
interpretation of which you are capable. The 
emotional summit is reached on the word Soul 
(on the note G) near the close of the second 
stanza, 


The Stars and Stripes Forever, by John 
Philip Sousa. 


Here is a masterly four-hand arrangement of 
America’s favorite march. Most of the band 
values are preserved in this splendid transcrip- 
tion; and as we play it we thrill anew at the 
tremendous and unfading verve of the themes. 

We wonder how many of our readers have 
examined the Great Bandmaster’s autobiography. 
It is a volume which is replete with interest, wit 
and information, and as an aid to the study of 
this particular march it would be found valuable. 

Like most of the Sousa marches this ends “out 
of the key.” That is, instead of returning at the 
close to E-flat, it ends in the sub-dominant key 
of A-flat. This produces, strange as it may seem, 
a perfectly satisfactory and homogeneous whole. 


La Capricieuse, by Cuthbert Harris, 

This is in A-B-A form and is provided with 
a short, but excellent, coda, which brings the 
piece to a satisfactory conclusion. The keys 
employed are A minor and C major. As we 
listen to these animated themes, we can fairly 
see the toss of head and tilt of nose with which 
the capricious maiden of the title answers the 
approaches of an admirer. 

The accented second beat is a feature of the 
middle section and must be strictly observed. 


Berceuse, by Carl Wilhelm Kern. 

A composition of this type makes an appeal to 
nearly every organist who has a genuine sense of 
musical values. Mr. Kern has never written 
more smoothly or more effectively. His themes 
are thoroughly characteristic and offer good reg- 
istrational possibilities, . 

As most of us are aware, berceuse_is the 
French equivalent of our word lullaby. You will 
hear it pronounced in a variety of ways, but the 
correct one is bear-suhs. 


Good Morning, Good Night, by Stanley 
S. Effinger. 


Here is one of Mr. Effinger’s newest composi- 
tions, a song with a highly distinctive melody and 
a song which—by the alternative use of the words 
“God” and “fyou” at various points—can be em- 
ployed as either a sacred or a secular selection, 
Tt is in two halves, the last several measures of 

ese being dissimilar. 2 
so gaging the words “Good morning” and “Good 
night,” do not neglect to sound the d’s very 


clearly. 


n his epoch-making operas, Wagner 
made unprecedented demands upon 


the brass choir. 
Sages . 


Introduction of the valved French 
Horn was a turning point in Wagner's 


orchestration. 


boast of their French Horns; but York 
proudly offers this “double horn” in F 
and B-flat as the equal of any horn 


made today . . 


of the lips of the artist! 


. « of exquisite subtlety or 
thunderous brilliance . . . find rich, 
sympathetic voicing through York 
Instruments, “built in the footsteps 
of the masters!” 
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These difficult pas- 


at bis Vivid Colors 
need NEVER fade 


N WAGNER, music finds its 
first great master of tone. The 
rich colorings of modern music 

for orchestra and concert band. . . 
colorings to express every mood 
from unearthly gloom to pure, 
transcendant joy . . . owe their 
very existence to the practical 
understanding and matchless gen- 
ius of this great composer. 

The year that saw the first per- 
formance of “Parsifal” saw also 
the founding of the House of 
York . . . devoted to the ideal of 
creating brass instruments equal 
to the demands of the new music 
and the higher technique it brought 
about. 

How well has York succeeded? 
Put this question to the artists of 
America’s great symphony orches- 
tras . . . men respected wherever 
good musicians meet and talk. 

They will tell you that York 
Instruments are 
built with the 
tonal qualities 
demanded in the 
most critical cir- 
cles... that York 


—— 1 


Few American makers 


. @ masterpiece worthy 


Wa 


Instruments possess the mecha:aical 
features that bring casual grace and 
finish to sparkling virtuoso passages. 

In short, that the House of York 
has gone as far as is humanly pos- 
sible to make the brass instrument 
the true, eagerly responsive servant 
of theartist sthought. The entire 
line is one of balanced perfection! 

And now ... what of your own 
work? Do you feel, at times, that 
a better instrument would be an 
inspiration? Would it make the 
practice hour shorter and more 
profitable? Would it, perhaps, be 
the turning point for you? 

Then—why not give yourself 
the advantage of a York? No 
investment is required to make a 
thorough test. Just ask the nearest 
York dealer, or write us direct. 
Your chosen instrument will be 
placed in your hands for a generous 
trial. a * * 

Our FREE book, “School Bands—How 
to Organize and Train Them”, brings you 
the new method of G. C. Mirick, Upper 
Iowa University, eminent authority and 
organizer. Amazingly practical and helpful. 


Sent without obligation to music teachers 
and supervisors. Write today! 


YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Makers of GOOD BAND INSTRUMENTS Since 1882 - 
Department ET-30 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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NQUESTIONABLY there are, scat- 

tered throughout the world, many 

readers of THE Erupr, with good 
voices and musical talent, who care simply 
to present songs pleasingly in the home and 
perhaps, in unpretentious ways, at more or 
less public events. 

These amateur vocalists have neither 
the inclination, the time, nor the funds to 
pursue the intensive training required of 
students who seek a professional career. 
The greater number of singers of this class 
give up the idea of voice training alto- 
gether, if urged or made to believe that 
they must take the long road to song. 

Offer them, however, an abbreviated 
vocal course, certain of helping them to 
sing attractively, and their interest is 
aroused and they feel encouraged to take 
lessons. 


The Singer’s “Commandments” 


HE TEN vocal exercises given in this 
series of “Tell-How” articles provide 
means for the amateur to acquire such 
technic as is needed to master songs with- 
in comfortable range and not of too dif- 
ficult variety. The exercises for breath 
development, presented in this department, 
are within easy grasp and understanding of 
all students. But, in calling attention to 
the adaptability of these various exercises, 
suggestions and instructions to amateur 
singers, do not. let it influence you to 
underrate their very real value to pro- 
fessionals. Practiced with thoroughness 
and full understanding, they will be found 
of equal importance to all singers. 
Here we shall present ten vocal exercises 
helpful to all students. ry 
Our first study is for sustained tones. 
Sing it with each of the syllables tabulated 
below. 


Bx.4 
—— 
Ron Rain Ren 
Lon Lane Len 
Fon Fane Fen 
Zon Zane Zen 
Von Vain Ven 
Exercise 2 must not be hurried but 


done with careful thought. 


Number 3 will start the voice on its way 
toward agility. 
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THE SINGER’S ETUDE 


Edited for September by 
GEORGE CHADWICK STOCK 


Ir IS THE AMBITION OF THE ETUDE TO MAKE THIS SINGERS DEPARTMENT 


A SINGER’S ETUDE’ 


Your Voice, 


Many readers of “The Etude” 


to sing for the sheer joy of givin 


COMPLETE IN ITSELF 


Your Song 


with good voices wish to learn 
g and getting pleasure out of it. 


They, as well as professional students, we believe, will be benefited 
by this group of “Tell-How”’ articles—Epitor’s Note. 


Ex.3 


Ah 


In No. 6 lightness of touch of tone and 
again agility of voice are to be sought. 
The y-shaped marks indicate a breath to 
be taken. 


Legato singing is to be especially em- 
phasized in No. 7. 


wee 


=e 
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The messa di voce, a gradual .increase 
of tone followed by a gradual dying away, 
is one of the most valuable of all vocal 
exercises, for both control of breath and 
steadiness of tone. The mind must be 
exceedingly active for this No. 8. Under all 
conditions do it very slowly and steadily. 


Ex.8 


a 


— 


Then No. 9 must be done slowly and 
very legato, the time to be gradually in- 
creased later for agility’s sake. 


CaN 
ee 
Se 
Zon 
Zane 
Zen 


The fourth study completes the scale 
to the ninth, 


The fifth is an arpeggio, most useful. 


These vocal studies are to be transposed 
to lower or higher keys according to the 
needs of different voices. 

They are to be practiced in slower and 
faster tempos. 

They should be done with the use of 
such different syllables as: ah, awe, oh, 
la, fa, ray and mee. 

Avoid singing with a metallic, nasal or 
throaty quality of tone. 

Practice with med’'um or light voice, of 


utmost musical quality and smoothness, and 
without tremolo. 

Never push or strain for high tones. 
Advance very gradually into the upper 
range. 

Do not vocalize merely for the sake of 
covering ground. Sing everything ‘with 
musical feeling and imagination alive, 
whether on one note or many. 

A half hour or more of correct practic- 
ing should not tire any voice; but, if it 
does, reduce the time to fifteen or twenty 
minutes. Rest for awhile, then begin 
again. 

Singers of experience, as well as begin- 
ners, will find these ten exercises of in- 
valuable help. The concert artist will find 
them especially good and practical for 
warming up the voice. 

Exercise 10. (Purposely delayed to em- 
phasize the importance of humming prac- 
tice.) Here it is: Hum (lips closed) 
mmmmmmmm-mon, mmmmmmmmm-main, 
mmmmmmmmmm-men. Also hum (lips 
open) mnnnnnnnnn-non, nnnnnnnnn-nain, 
nnnnnnnnnn-nen. Practice this humming 
on each whole and half note of the scale 
from middle C to C above, or within the 
octave individually easiest. 

Carry as much of the humming resonance 
into the pronunciation of the syllables as 
possible. Sustain the humming tone for 
several seconds before sounding the syl- 
lable. 

Humming practice is helpful in develop- 
ing the so-called forward placing of the 
voice, 


Breath Development and Control 


oo OLD MASTERS of singing knew 
all that is necessary to be known 
about breathing and the best and most 
direct way to develop it. They did not 
confuse pupils with extended talks con- 
cerning abdominal, diaphragmatic, inter- 
costal and clavicular modes of manag ng 
the breath. Nothing of the sort. They 
insisted that breathing in song should be 
low, gentle and deep. One of our fore- 
most vocal authorities, Mr. W. J. Hender- 
son, speaks of this in his book, The Art of 
the Singer. Z 

Records of the doings of these wise old 
teachers show that their instructions were 
simple, concise and practical. Breathing 
was developed from the foundation of nat- 
ural respiration. Pupils were repeated- 
ly cautioned to breathe easily, © noise- 
lessly and in accordance with natural in- 
haling and exhaling. This sensible way 
of breathing was gradually extended to 
meet the larger needs of breath in in- 
creasingly difficult singing. 


Control of Breath 
Abe FOLLOWING breathing exer- 
c’ses tally with those prescribed by 
the famous old masters of the art of sing- 


ing. They are taught by foreme 
and are in use by many renoy 
of today: 
1. Take two seconds to in 
tain this breath two seconds; 
two seconds to exhale. 
breath may be either nois 
‘tone. If with tone, choos: 
pitch, say middle C, or sit 
D-C up and back. Be sure 
is free-flowing, smooth and « 
musical quality. 
2. Take three oa 
three for retention and th 
haling; with or without to 
If with tone, sustain it on a si 
or sing several notes arranj 
variety of ways within the 
an octave. j 
3. Take four seconds to | ink 
for retention, and four fog 
with or without tone, preci: 
fore. 

4. Take five seconds to | 
for retention, and five for 
with or without tone. j 
sustain on a single note or si 
notes differently arranged as 
With this last exercise the lt 
be completely filled. “3 
5. Ina smooth, insistent, 
manner, whisper (naturall 
three, four, five, six, se 
ten. Do this slowly 
daily. Keep up this 
week. The second wee! 
twenty, the third to_ 
fourth to forty. This 1: 
about the average, for 
for paying out the breath 
It gives ability to spin o 
with even pressure. It s 
vent waste of breath 
also strengthens the vo 
breathing muscles. 
It is good practice 
the different vowels: 
pay), awe, oh, and ee. 
whisper for several — 
vowel. Be careful to” 
ing in an unforced, 
The following sugg 
help to student singers 
breathing exercises: 
Stand erect and at 
slightest rigidity of chest, t 
muscles. Look and feel 
successful carrying on 
is greatly dependent on po! 

well as of body. : 


A Natural Sy: 

HAT YOU ARE 

for singing is t 
justment and action of. 
muscles as in natural 
haling. In such bree 
felt tension, and no | 
phragm or other brea’ 
ing becomes non-lal 
without conscious eff 
There are other 
and, if practiced in 
described, good results 
The ones given here 
excellent results, 
century of yoice 
Several years ago 
made many different 
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The voices of many speakers and singers 
were tried out for the purpose of measuring 
breathing capacity and endurance. One test 
was made to find out the greatest number 
of words, also phrases, possible to be ut- 
tered on a single breath. Among several 
hundred trials the writer equaled the high- 
est average made. This incident is men- 
tioned merely to prove what the few breath- 
ing exercise set down here can do. Any 
singer who practices them faithfully can 
count on plenty of breath and full control 
of it. 
The Best Vocal Method 


HERE IS JUST ONE best vocal 

method; and that is the one that fits 
into the particular needs of the individual 
student of song using it. 

To develop a singer of merit is a many- 
sided undertaking. It involves growth and 
expansion of the mental, physical and spiri- 
tual attributes, all of which, in some myste- 
rious way and with correct training, find 
place and play in the voice. 

That method is best for you by which 
your voice becomes steadily more beauti- 
ful and expressive in quality, and through 
which songs are presented with improving 
artistry. Then, also, you are on the right 
track if breathing is under complete con- 
trol; if it is quiet and deep; if it is never 
laborious, as happens when the chest and 
shoulders heave or when a gasp is the ac- 
companiment to every breath taken. 

Tf at the close of an extended period of 
singing the voice is as fresh and fine in 
quality as when exercise began and there 
is no fatigue felt in the throat, then there 
is fiothing about which to worry. This 
is the proof of a correct handling of the 
voice, Stick to it and let no one argue you 
out of it. 


Judge the Voice With Care 
OTHING is more important in the 
training of a voice than accuracy in 
gauging the part it should play throughout 
life. 
Many voices clearly reveal their type at 
a first trial. Others are of obscure char- 


t 


acter and cannot be accurately measured at 
a first hearing. The only reliable way to 
determine the type of a voice that is in 
doubt and to name it truly is to begin 
by exercising it in its easiest range. Take 
care not to force a single tone. Encourage 
the use of a smooth, expressive tone of 
light or medium volume. Gradually extend 
the range both higher and lower. Aim 
constantly for development of a scale of 
utmost evenness throughout. Under such 
careful guidance a voice, hitherto in doubt, 
will reveal with certainty its true nature. 
Every voice has a distinctive individual 
timbre, or tone color, also a natural limit 
as to range. Any attempt to change its 
type, or to extend its range beyond that pre- 
scribed by nature, is sure to work harm, 
to any voice. Nature’s laws are immutable. 


Squelch the “High” Mania 


H IGH BARITONES, who masquerade 

as tenors, may occasionally deceive 
themselves ; but they seldom fool the public. 
Their very noticeable struggles to reach 
and sustain high-B-flats, often resulting in 
distressing breaks in the voice, show that 
they are parading under false colors. 

Contraltos too frequently make the mis- 
take of trying to sing too high. If you 
are a contralto, sing that part. Be yourself; 
and to your voice be true. Be happy in 
developing rich deep tones of the contralto 
voice. These are infinitely more desirable 
and enjoyable to an audience than “pushed 
up” notes of unsympathetic, metallic qual- 
ity. There are none more musically thrill- 
ing given the human creature. 

Overstraining to reach excessively high 
and loud tones, that do not naturally exist, 
is the principal cause of ruin of many splen- 
did voices. If “high C” is not inherent, 
do not make the wretched mistake of forc- 
ing for it. 

Nature is the only maker of voices. The 
task of vocal culturists is to uncover and 
make better every existing good quality 
and to keep within natural limits as to 
range. In a word, voices should be im- 
proved, not changed. 


Ghe Young Voice 


FREQUENT QUESTION from 
parents is one concerning the culti- 
vation of girls’ voices, ‘namely 

at what age they should begin lessons. 

A girl with pleasing voice and musical 
talent, who loves to sing, is not too young 
at ten or eleven years to take vocal lessons. 
But whoever teaches her should be thorough- 
ly experienced in handling these immature 
singers. It would be extremely hazardous 
to subject a throat of this tender age to 
adult methods of training. 

It is useless and confusing to tell these 
young singers that they must shape their 
lips in a precise way for a consonant or 
keep them in a certain position for a 
vowel. Correct utterance of vowels and 
consonants assures correct shaping and 
action of the lips. 


Confusing Technicalities 
D IRECT them to groove, flatten or arch 
the tongue, lift the palate, or lower 
the larynx, and they gaze in blank amaze- 
ment. Speak to them about placing tone 
at a point between the tip of the nose and 
the upper lip, or at some other location of 
the head, neck or chest, and they are hope- 
lessly perplexed. Not more so, however, 
than the majority of adults thus mechanic- 
ally instructed. 
It is folly to call their attention to the 
diaphragm, intercostal or abdominal muscles 
with explanations of their positions and ac- 


tions in breathing. Allow these girl sing- 
ers to breathe with accustomed naturalness. 
If permitted to do this, they will make far 
better headway with their singing. 

It is a perfectly natural thing for a gifted 
young girl to sing. The safe procedure is 
to encourage singing with unaffected tone 
and manner. No attempt should be made 
to develop range, volume or tone quality 
in the slightest degree tainted with arti- 
ficiality. 


The Nature-Singer 
RAIN these young singers to sing 
musically, not muscularly. Older stu- 
dents would be far better off if trained in 
this same way. 

Be sure that the sweet musical quality 
and light tone of these young voices is 
retained in all exercises and songs. Songs 
are preferable to any other form of prac- 
tice for young girls. Choose those that are 
melodious, wholesome and interesting in 
text, and within easy range. 

In songs wisely selected, exercise in 
great variety will be found for the voice, be- 
sides food for the mind and stimulus for the 
imagination. Also early development of a 
good enunciation should be started; and 
understanding of points concerning song in- 
terpretation should begin. 

Beyond question, the singer who starts 
voice study and training early in life has a 
great advantage over the late beginner. 


“The moment you think your voice is a material thing to be handled it 


will cease to obey you. 


Yet if you abide by the laws of nature it will seem 


an elastic solid having length, breadth and thickness, filling head, mouth and 
(in low tones) chest with sound.”—GtovaNNt Battista LAMPERTI, 
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This NEW 
CLARINET 


will put you in the 
prize-winning class 


It’s the new Buescher Aristocrat; a 
miracle instrument that, like magic, 
will so greatly improve your playing 
that you can step right up into the 
prize winning class. 

This marvelous new Buescher, one of a 
complete new line of improved True- 
Tones, is so perfect in scale accuracy, so 
easy to play, and so wonderfully toned that 
your playing difficulties are immediately 
Overcome and you find yourself a better 
musician. 


Try It Six Days Free 


Take one of these new Aristocrats home for 
six days’ free trial, See the wonderful im- 
provement. Give your own skill a fair test. 
Then, when you see the big improvement, 
you can play as you pay for your new in- 
strument on Buescher’s easy terms. Send 
coupon below for beautiful folder-catalog, 
any instrument. Do this right NOW. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
916 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. Bas 
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BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS 
(Continued from page 625) 


These are a bit shaky because of the awk- 
wardness of the fingering, and consequent- 
ly when the instrument is stating a single 
melody these whole step trills should be 
avoided. The half step trills on the same 
C-sharps are favorable. 

We now arrive at the distinctive uses of 
the middle register of the clarinet. Broad- 
ly speaking, these are: 

I. Melody carrying. 

II. Solo voicing. 

III. Strengthening the melody by doub- 
ling with the flute, oboe or violins either in 
unison or an octave below, if the voicing is 
extremely high. 

IV. Making counter melodies. 

V. Ornamenting the melody through the 
use of trills, turns, arpeggios or motive fig- 
uration including scale passages in legato or 
staccato. 

VI. Making tremolos of intervals of 
thirds, fourths and fifths not involving any 
C-sharp or any of the three weak tones. 

VII. Making skips of sixths, sevenths or 
larger intervals, in quick tempo. Octave 
skips in repetition in fast work should be 
assigned to another soprano instrument 
such as the flute or violin. Octaves in 
slow tempo are good. 

VIII. Sustaining tones of not too lengthy 
duration in a harmonic background. 

IX. Playing duets with a second clarinet 
or another instrument in thirds, sixths and 
other suitable intervals. 

X. Double-noting or triple-noting except 
on the weak tones. 

There are many’ other uses for the clar- 
inet in this register but these are the most 
commonly employed duties expected by the 
composer in writing for the instrument. 

We now touch briefly upon the top or 
harsh register. The five chromatic tones, A 
flat, A natural, B flat, B natural and C 
can be performed only in ff or fff.. The 
approach to this register must be diatonic 
or arpeggio-like as these tones are very 
difficult of intonation. The quality is harsh 
and forbidding, being useful only in futti in 
loud climactic passage. ‘work. In music 
depicting the elements, such as wind and 
storm, the extreme top register may aid in 
the tonal display, but the guarded employ- 
ment of these few shrill, almost unmanage- 
able tones is advisable. 


All-Silver Clarinet 


HERE IS now upon the market an all- 

silver clarinet which exhibits a re- 
markable tonal quality. It is smooth and 
mellow where necessity demands and yet 
adaptable to all other varieties of shadings 
required in clarinet interpretation. How- 
ever, the symphony conductors are aware 
of the slightest discernible lack of the woody 
attribute so characteristic of the older in- 
strument, and they do not countenance its 
use in the large orchestras. It appears to 
be favorably received by the directors of 
bands in which the matter of finesse in to- 
nal discrimination is not so marked. 

The clarinet is one of the most useful in- 
struments in the symphony orchestra. Its 
duties make of it an indispensable factor 
in ensemble, its range covering practically 
all the sphere of action of the oboe and 
English horn, besides comparing favorably 
with that of the flute. 

If an orchestra conductor were obliged 
to dispense with all but one of his wood- 
wind choir, he undoubtedly ‘would retain 
the clarinet as being the most useful, the 
most interesting as to vocal color and the 
most balanced instrument as to ensemble 
grouping of this section of his orchestra. 

The bass clarinet, which formerly found 
greater use in the orchestra than it does 
at present, is tuned in B flat only. It has 
the same written range as the regular B 
flat soprano instrument but sounds an oc- 


tave and a major second lower than notated. 
The range, written as in A, sounds as in B: 


Ex.12 
A = B 
eacae Be Oe See SED 
=e a 
Sound 


Written range 


All that has been mentioned in regard 
to the flexible register, the three weak 
tones, and so forth of the regular instru- 
ment hold good for the bass-clarinet. The 
fingering is the same as is that of the higher 
pitched instrument. 

There were formerly three differently 
tuned bass clarinets. These tunings were 
C, A and B flat. That in C sounded an oc- 
tave lower than notated, that in A, an oc- 
tave and minor third lower than notated, 
and the surviving bass clarinet, that in B 
flat, an octave and a major second lower 
than the written note. 

This instrument is far from satisfactory 
in the way of tonal color. While exhibit- 
ing the woody quality so characteristic of the 
clarinet family, it is inclined to be breathy, 
hollow-sounding and a bit unpleasant. Its 
best medium of expression is in legato 
passage work, and varieties of expression 
other than the sombre should be assigned 
to another medium of bass voicing. Con-~ 
sequently we are now dealing with a spe- 
cialized instrument ‘which the composer 
utilizes for particular effects of grey colors 
depicting sorrow, pain, death or in the de- 
finitions of strange, exotic or grotesque 
expressions, 

It is also useful for sustained bass doub- 
lings, for harmonic underpinning or for 
thickening in orchestral tutti where ff or fff 
is desired. Again it serves, occasionally, to 
carry down the chalumeau register of the 
regular clarinet, thus enabling the same 
color to persist where it is required. 

The E flat clarinet is a high pitched 
member of the single reed family. While 
this woodwind belongs more especially to the 
military band, it is beginning to be em- 
ployed in the symphony orchestra but is 


_more frequently found in jazz organiza- 


tions. While the written range is the same 
as is that of the regular clarinets its 
sound is a minor third above the notation: 


Ex.13 = 


The E flat clarinet is best employed for 
compositions written in flat keys, such as 
are usually to be found in band music. 
When the transpositions involve sharp keys 
the signatures with which the player must 
cope become extremely complicated. As the 
music for this clarinet must be written 
a minor third lower than it is to sound, it 
is easy to picture mentally a work in A 
major causing the performer to read his 
score in six sharps or in F-sharp major. 
This fact, involving asit does intricate fin- 
gering, is not conducive to the player’s best 
efforts. ; 

As is the case with the bass-clarinet, the 
E flat clarinet is a specialized instrument 
and should be guardedly employed. When 
the regular B flat clarinet can be made to 
do the duty of its..assertive relative it is 
much more satisfactory to engage it for 
the purpose, especially, as we have already 
mentioned, in keys the technical handling 
of which creates awkwardness for the 
smaller E flat instrument. 

To write well and effectively for the 
clarinets requires an intimate understand- 
ing of these instruments, and the composer 
‘will do well to spare no effort in gaining 
as complete a knowledge of them as is 
possible. 
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Ntusical Smile 
By Pau A. L 


High Cost of Musi 
Dee: “What's the diffe 
jazz and grand opera?” 
Bee: “From $4.75 up.” 
* * 


Restful Practi 
Nat: “Don’t you ever get 
ing while practicing your i 
Pat: “Sure I do.” a 
Nat: “What’s your cur 
Pat? Sayer down.” 

* 


Pe 
Filial Harmoi 

Jack: “Bought a saxop 
thought you couldn't stan 
the thing.” 

Zack: “I can’t. But ny 
is with us and she hates it: 
Tedoss 
* * * 

Like New 

Viotinist: “A dealer 
this violin was over a hun 

Mrs. Nooricu: O, dear, | 
It sounds as good as x we 


Safety Fi 
Neicusor: “Has your 
anything for his deafness? 
Littte Bette: “No. 1] 
Ruddy has finished learnin 


Mistaken Ider 
Farr FLapper (in stall 
“Oh, sir, would you do me 
TROMBONE PLAYER (in 1 
miss. What is it?” = 
Farr FLapper: “Wo 
up my flat tire, while you 
out?” i 
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Why Ghe World Needs Bands 
(Continued from page 614) 


my warriors who for years has 
irying the Cross through the 
of life. Let him tell of the 
men who have been turned to- 
tter life by first hearing the 
a Salvation Army band. The 
you hear a Salvation Army 
atter how humble, take off your 


{ my most successful marches 
sn for special occasions or or- 
_ “The Washington Post” was 
- the paper of that name in 
1 “The High School Cadets” 
1 for a High School in Wash- 
ing Cotton” was written for the 
Exposition. “Semper Fidelis 
aithful),’’ now sometimes known 
a, of the Devil Dogs,” was 
f the United State Marines; 
est march, “The March of the 
siliers,’ was written for the 
lent of that name which joined 
|States Marines in the protec- 
sien, during the Boxer Rebel- 
pour President Hoover, as a 
heer, was given charge of the 
Ht matter of caring for: defense 
uring that critical time. The 
Fecently performed by the U. S. 
bid in Washington, before 
doover and many of the great- 
"America, at the annual dinner 
ton Club. 

estions are put to me over and 
One concerns itself with my 
ifs ago someone circulated the 
for that I am a gentleman of 
(usually Italian), that when I 
in America my name was 
0, and that I added U. S. A. 
‘John Philip Sousa. I first 


of greed for wealth and 
} in the shadow of the god- 
from almost the moment of 
nce into the scenes of “The 
Nibelung.” Alberich has 
than purloined the Rhinec- 
Rhinedaughters when Wotan 


ain Freia, goddess of youth 
thom he had promised as a 


n Wotan sees Fafner slay 
irrel over the Rhine treasures, 
a dread of the curse of 
ich shall be visited upon the 
end Walhalla, he begets with 
ddess of wisdom, the Valkyries, 
de as their chief, who on 
s shall bear through the air 
slain heroes to Walhalla 
ll revive and help to defend 
the Nibelungs. 

curse-laden ring, which 
| from Fafner only by one 
iselfish motives, Wotan as- 
‘guise and, by an earthly 


s by leading teachers. 
e 


landed in America in Washington, D. C., 
at the age of 0. My mother was an 
American of Bavarian extraction and my 
father, Antonio Sousa, was born in Spain 
of Portuguese extraction. He had served 
in the U. S. Navy. Perhaps a photostat 
of my birth record in Washington would 
convince the skeptical. 


Stars and Stripes Forever 


“dase OTHER question has'to do with 
the composition of the “Stars and 
Stripes Forever.” Greatly as I have enjoyed 
other countries, I have always come back to 
the United States a better American. If you 
have ever been away from our shores a 
long time, you know something of the 
joy that is felt when you are on a boat 
with its prow pointed for Sandy Hook. 
The “Stars and Stripes Forever” was writ- 
ten on the high seas as I returned from 
Europe. As I walked up and down the 
decks, this march, which was a transla- 
tion of my feelings, kept ringing in my 
ears. I could hear nothing else. When I 
got on shore I wrote the march. The 
publishers at first were unenthusiastic; and 
the purchasers, likewise. Some even sent 
copies back. The Spanish War came on 
at that time. <A patriotic march was 
needed; before long this one was heard 
everywhere; and it has maintained popu- 
larity ever since. No one can explain the 
reason for a success which develops slowly 
as this did; but it is a fact that many of 
the most famous works in music have not 
been successes at the start. Even Bizet’s 
“Carmen” was at first a rank failure. Over 
four million copies of the “Stars and 
Stripes Forever” in its various arrange- 
ments have been sold; and it has netted 
me about four hundred thousand dollars. 


Wagner's God-Pan, “Wotan” 


By H. EpMunp ELverson 


mother, begets the Walsung twins, Sieg- 
mund and Sieglinde. Then, to nerve Sieg- 
mund for the task of recovering the ring 
from Fafner, Wotan brings upon him 
many trials, and at the same time he forces 
Sieglinde to become the wife of Hunding, 
her robber. 

Siegmund seeks Hunding’s hut, as shelter 
from a storm, where brother and sister 
recognize each other and flee. When they 
are overtaken by Hunding, Wotan, in the 
encounter which follows and at the demand 
of his spouse, Frica, the Juno of Northern 
mythology, is obliged to give victory to 
Hunding, as Siegmund has broken his mar- 
riage vow. But Briinnhilde, in pity for 
Siegmund, undertakes to protect him, con- 
trary to Wotan’s desires. For this Wotan 
causes her to fall into a deep sleep, sur- 
rounds with a magic fire the rock on which 
she rests and leaves her with the decree 
that the hero who shall penetrate this bar- 
rier may claim her as his bride. The part- 
ing of Wotan from Briinnhilde is graphi- 
cally portrayed in the beautiful supplement 
which appears in this issue of THe Erune. 
Extra copies of this supplement may be 
secured by correspondence with the pub- 
lisher. 


t Foundation may employ its millions in founding a school; but, 
foreign teachers, teaching largely in foreign languages, and 
, American Musical Art is not benefiting by it to the degree 
.’—ELEANor Everest FREER. 
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Don’t think you have to 
pay a high price for a 


Clarinet — 


to learn on 


A POORLY made instrument, with scale 
inaccuracies and tonal imperfection will 
retard, even injure the progress of the 
beginner. Avoid all such. But do not think 
paying a high price for a Clarinet to learn 
on is essential. 


The Pedler Premiere, lowest in price of all 
the Pedler Clarinets, is musically perfect — 
ideal for the beginner. The Pedler Student 
Model, medium priced, and the Superior 
Professional instruments are aboye com- 
parison in their respective classes. 

Mail the coupon below for more informa- 
tion about these sanely priced instruments 
and name of your nearest dealer where you 
may try any of the complete line of Pedler 
Woodwinds. 


Pedler 


WOODWINDS 


Harry Pedler & Co. Inc. 


ELKHART 
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INDIANA 
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] HARRY PEDLER & CO., Elkhart, Ind. | 
| Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way, please | 

send me more information about Pedler Clarinets | 
I (State model) I 
Flute Piccolo [j Oboe [> Bassoon [) | 
| Name. | 
| Address | 
I Town. State. I 


Headquarters for Musical Instruments, 
Supplies and Repairs for Band, 
Orchestra, Home and School Use 


Senos K — 
Audubon High School band, Miss Edna M. Llewellyn, 


director, New Jersey State contest prize winner 1930, 
uses Weymann “Keystone State’’ Instruments, 


E specialize in furnishing musical instru- 

ments for Military Bands, Bugle & Drum 

Corps, Orchestras and Rhythm Bands to 
schools and institutions. 

Distributors of Buescher and Keystone State 
band instruments, saxophones and wood-winds. 
Ludwig drums, accessories and Rhythmic sup- 
plies. _Deagan professional & ryth-melody 
xylophones, bells etc. Perfection Toy Sym- 
phony, Song and Chime Bells for Juniors. 

FREE ter horcend: Warr tl 


particulars of plan for obtaining Flag and special 
discounts to schools. 


H. A. WEYMANN & SON, INC. 


Educational Service Department 
Tenth and Filbert Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Musical Instrument Makers Since 1864 
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tion spring under each 
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carried 


give pianistic 
Well built, 
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quantity 
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PIANO JAZZ 


Ultra modern Piano Jazz taught by mail. Note 
or ear. Easy rapid lessons for adult beginners, 
Also Self-instruction system for advanced pianists, 
Learn 358 Bass Styles, 976 Jazz Breaks, hundreds 
of Trick Endings, Hot Rhythms, Sock, Stomp and 
Dirt Effects; Symphonic and Wicked Harmony 
in Latest Radio and Record Style. Write for free 
Booklet. 

Waterman Piano Schoo!, 1836 W. Adams St. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Stop Wishing— 
Start Learning 


Derr you wish you could 
play—get invited to places 
—enjoy more good fellowship 
—have a good time and a 
chance to make extra money? The man 
who plays is always popular, never lone- 
some, gets more out of life. 

Wishing won't get you anywhere. 
You can learn to play any instrument if 
you have the backbone to make the 
start. Now is the time to do it. 

It isn’t hard if you get a KI NG 
instrument. The best musi- 
cians prefer the King because of its pur- 
i ity of tone and easy playing. You'll be 
surprised how quickly you can learn. 
New methods make Vooening to play 
easier than ever before. 

Don’t put it off. It’s easy to own a 
King. With all their superior quality. 
King instruments are not high-priced 
and are sold on easy monthly payments. 
Free trial, too, for ten days, if you wish. 
Mail the coupon today. 


— THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
wf 5212-78 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
« Makers of KING, Cleveland and American 
Standard Band Instruments and Saxophones 
Wide Range of Prices to Meet All Requirements 
Senn suaneneunenenensenneenneeneeesnennanen 
The H. N. White Co.,5212-78 Superior 
Ave., Dept. 1D, Cleveland, Ohio 
Kindly send me free catalog and full 
information. Instrument I am interested 
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©@he Organ in Its Highest Sphen 


CAREFUL examination of the 

organ works of Bach or Mendels- 

sohn will establish the conclusion 
that neither of these masters of this in- 
strument indulged to a large extent in the 
present day tendency of using a great num- 
ber of stops or of constantly changing 
them. It will be learned that, in accord- 
ance with the traditional manner of organ- 
playing in the times of these masters, there 
existed a strong adherence to the use of 
foundational stops; and that the larger 
compositions were performed throughout 
with “full organ.” 

Indeed, it will be discovered that. usually 
none or very little counsel for registration 
is given at all, leaving this matter largely 
to the musical taste of the organist, or at 
least to his experience in adapting his tone 
colors to the particular instrument in hand. 
Furthermore, it will be observed that, even 
in instances where advice is given in regard 
to registration, these masters have confined 
themselves to such simple expressions as, 
“Full organ,” “8 and 4 ft,” “Full without 
reeds,” “Manuals, I, II or III,” and so on. 
And when one reads such modern direc- 


tions as, “Sw, Corno and St. Diap. 8ft. 
Violina, 4ft. Bour. 16ft. and Trem.,” he 
actually grows bewildered, especially if he 


has at his disposal only a small organ. 


The Many Stops 


| ieee the many various and beautiful 
stops now to be found in the modern 
organ, the organist is constantly tempted 
to interject their unusual and attractive 
tonality into his playing at every oppor- 
tunity and this temptation is hard to be re- 
sisted by the inexperienced organist, who 
is tempted into the habit of changing from 
one beautiful stop to another without ne- 
cessity or reason. Such desultory and aim- 
less drawing of the stops results in a suc- 
cession of unrelated effects, which may fill 
the listener with wonderment and may even 
prove interesting; but the sage organist 
may be impelled to question whether this 
is organ music in the highest sense of the 
word, 

Two results are achieved by the chang- 
ing of stops in the course of a movement. 
One aims only at the general effect of cre- 
scendo-and diminuendo; the other engenders 
a new effect or a change of tone-color at 
a particular spot or on a certain note. 
These stop-changes are obtained in two 
ways. By one the organist gets the stops 
in or out somehow and somewhere during 
his execution of the passage. For the other 
(according to the European vogue) he may 
have the aid of an assistant, or of differ- 
ent mechanisms lately added to the organ 
(such as combination 1 or 2) or use the 
crescendo lever of to-day. While every 
organist will freely admit the wonderful 
additions made to the organ in the line of 
mechanical contrivances for the control of 
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registration, the more seriously-minded mu- 
sicians cannot but debate and question the 
advisability of using the prepared mecha- 
nisms at all points, or whether these very 
improvements have not resulted in some 
harm to the highest,art of organ playing 
and to the taste for real organ mus.c. For 
instance, no one will deny that the addi- 
tion of the Venetian swell-box, allowing 
of a gradual increasing or diminishing 
sound, was a veritable need of inestimable 
value to the organ, and opened up a world 
But, if 
its use is abused—as it is by many organ- 
ists, who should know better—it proves a 
detriment to artistic interpretation. 


The “Swell Habit” 


Sone organists are so addicted to and 
confirmed in the “swell habit,” that 
they have been known to move the swell 
lever while playing upon other manuals 
even when uncoupled. When the swell 
pedal is so used, that is, without intent and 
purpose, one would prefer and be content 
to listen to an organ without a swell at- 
tachment, rather than to an inartistic man- 
agement of it. However, no organist would 
wish to dispense with the swell «to his 
organ; but he should endeavor to regulate 
its use to that extent that he can frequently 
use his foot in its legitimate place, in pedal 
work. 

We cannot but give to the modern organ 
builders due and full credit for their rec- 
ognition and understanding of the correct 
use of the swell pedal from the musician’s 
standpoint,- by making the lever so “bal- 
anced” that wherever the foot leaves it, 
there it remains at rest, thus allowing the 
uise of the two feet in pedal passages and 
at the same time sustaining the same tone 
volume for any length of time upon this 
manual. Used in this manner the music 
may be kept at any degree of power, from 
the faintest pianissimo to the loudest fortis- 
simo of which this manual is capable. 

If any organist wishes to delve into the 
beauties and attractiveness of the highest 
regions of organ playing, and at the same 
time to learn many things concerning the 
changing of stops and the opportune mo- 
ments to insert or withdraw them, let him 
devote his energies to the task of studying 
orchestral scores at the organ. Or, in lieu 
of these, as they are frequently difficult to 
obtain, especially in small communities, let 
him try some organ arrangements of the 
oratios or other similar works, wherein 
the original instrumentation is designated 
and preserved as far as possible to adapt 
it to this instrument. 


No Arbitrary Combinations 
N such study the organist will find that 
he cannot adhere to the arbitrary “cut 
and dried” stop-combinations with their ap- 
propriate basses and accompaniments fur- 


nished by the builders, but he will be forced 
to employ his own ingenuity. Mozart’s 
“Twelfth Mass,” arranged for organ, is 
before me. In the Benedictus, which has 
an instrumental prelude of forty-six meas- 
ures, we have an ample example of pure 
organ music by one of the masters. The 
registration is as follows: : 
Sw.—Two Diaps. and Prin. 
Ch.—Stp Diap. and Dulciana. 


Gr.—Diaps. 
Ped.—Nothing given (Diap. or 
string?) 


The movement of forty-six measures 
proceeds with such simplicity of changes 
as: eight measures with the treble upon 
the Swell and bass accompaniment upon 
the Choir; one-half of this sentence is’ re- 
peated upon the Great; followed by ten 
measures upon the Swell; then six meas- 
ures with the successive use of Great (two 
short phrases), Swell (one measure in- 
termedietto) and Choir (two sectional 
phrases) ; the remaining eighteen measures 
are played upon the Swell. 

From this examination we observe that 
the Diapason foundation stops are aug- 
mented only by the stfing tones, Principal 
and Dulciana, and that the entire prelude 
was played without drawing a single stop 
or making any display of exceptional or un- 
usual stops, thus allowing full freedom 
for the feet to play on the pedals, and yet 
possessing plenty of variety and contrast. 
From this we learn that the masters ad- 
here to a tone-color scheme as well as to 
a connected motific theme. Furthermore, 
we observe that all changes of tone-color- 
ing occur at the expiration of phrases or 
sentences: in fact there is no change until 
a complete idea is finished. Or, we shall 
say that if it had been in verbal composi- 
tion, no change would have been made in 
the delivery of the voice until a period had 
been reached or a paragraph completed. 


Orchestral Scores 

lubes a simple eye and mind examination 

of orchestral scores, that is, one that re- 
quires no execution upon the organ, it is not~ 
absolutely necessary that the organist should 
understand the various transpositions and 
clefs of the numerous instruments of the 
orchestra; for, without this knowledge and 
through a bird’s eye view of the score, he 
can gain many hints and much information 
concerning the handling and management 
of the tone colors iff his own instrument, 
by observing when and how the great com- 
posers augment or decrease their composi- 
tions by the manipulations of the various 
instruments, and by holding an imagery of 
orchestral renderings of such music. How- 
ever, in order to derive the greatest benefit 
from such study the student should have 
had at least three years of general organ 
curriculum, or an experience of several 
years in Church organ playing; so that 
he will be unhampered in the technic’ of 


‘same body of tone may be mé 


the instrument, and so that he! 
control that it will not requ 
part of his attention or con: 
should be devoted to higher { 
Such study will enlarge 
horizon and broaden the con 
organist, and he will reali 
be free in every direction. | 
lowing another man’s ready-p 
color, he will endeavor to 
his own picture from the y: 
at his call. He will depend 
mere sentimentality to guide 
selection of his stops, and |} 
renewed interest in the use of 
stop-combinations and o' 
because he will view their 
standpoint. Furthermore, 
hibiting at every opportuni! 
mana, with its tremulous far 
of the human voice, or so 
Unda Maris contrivance, 
habituated in building soli 
to reducing the veiling of s 
stops by reinforcing them 
stability, such as the string 
tones; or else he will gain t 
of placing these vibratile ton 
rightfully belong in the de 
his picture. bY 


Two-foot Peda 

E will not be satisfied 
notes with his left foo 

his right foot is endeavorin 
swell effect through the m 
the swell pedal. He will 


the swell organ as well as 
manual for some length 
both feet are more advan 
in pedal notes playing. Hi 
some of the higher notes 01 
be taken more convenient! 
foot, and that the swell leve 
aged with the left. d 
Furthermore, he will discov 
not be compelled consta' 
hand above the top manual 
ous stop-keys, hard to loca 
thoroughly familiar with 
instrument upon which he i 
will learn to obviate the ir 
tando indulged in by m 
making stop changes. 
that the builders have p 
progressive and conyen’ 
groups, each group a class t 
the organist may wisely ¢ 
even if in the dark. — 
While many organs 
the rendition of the larg 
yet, if the organist will 
this study in a simple wa 
of the transcriptions or a 
orchestra pieces already f 
organ, he will by const: 
tice gradually bring himsel! 
tainments. He will uncot 
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s will surprise the buyer into 
ion that Austin organs stand pre- 
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rs. The famous large Austins 
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The best accordion the 

world over. — Also repair 

and exchange.—Life time 
guaranty.— Free instruc- 
tion to buyers. 

Catalog in colors free 
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slowly yet surely, a deeper understanding 
and more solidity in a larger artistic style 
of organ playing. 

Even chants and hymns may be accom- 
panied in an orchestral manner, provided 
the organist gain a true insight into the 
character of the work. For instance, the 
registration of the selection from the Mo- 
zart’s Mass given above is ideal as an imi- 
tation of an orchestral prelude to be fol- 
lowed by choral parts to be accompanied 
along similar lines. However the organist 
must not think that he should imitate the 


r 


orchestra (for this he can never do), but 
he must simply take it as a model for his 
tone-coloring and expression. This goal 
will arrive when he conceives a clear picture 
of the orchestra in his mind and endeavors 
to give effects closely resembling it upon 
his instrument. And when once his play- 
ing becomes impregnated with the spirit 
of the orchestra he will find a new and 
larger sphere of possibilities opening up be- 
fore him and will gain a vast and delight- 
ful vista of organ music presented in its 
highest and truest sense. 


Expression in Organ Playing 


By CHARLES KNETZGER 


SINCE THE ORGAN tone cannot be varied 
by applying more or less force or pressure, 
the organist who wishes to play with proper 
expression must rely chiefly on— 

(1) Skillful phrasing. He must not only 
know how to phrase but be able also to in- 
terpret the implicit as well as the explicit 
intentions of the composer with a eare and 
accuracy indicative of refined taste and 
judgment. 

(2) The use of legato and staccato. AI- 
though legato is recognized as the organ 
touch par excellence, the organist cannot 
afford to confine himself absolutely to this 
one form of touch, lest his playing lack 
interest and vitality. Good organ playing 
demands a judicious mingling of the two 
forms of touch. 

(3) The use of the Crescendo or the 
Swell Pedal. The correct use of these 
pedals betrays the good organist. They 
are often woefully abused by the budding 
organist. He would do well to remember 
the following rules: 

(a) Never use the Swell Pedal unless 
the music calls for a crescendo or a diminu- 
endo. 


Brahms Eleven 


(b) Do not neglect your pedals in order 
to have one leg free to pump the Swell 
Pedal. 

(c) Press the pedal up and down gradu- 
ally and gently, and keep the open pedal 
for the climax of the passage. When 
rightly used the Swell Pedal is one of the 
greatest aids to expressive playing. 

(4) The suitable selection of stops is 
also of great importance in expressive 
playing. Many charming effects can be 
gained by contrasting various tone-qualities, 
for example, a reed on one manual used 
against a flute on another, or a string- 
tone against a flute-tone. Modern organs 
of superior mechanism and craftsmanship 
have a perfect balance and harmenious 
blending of the various tonal qualities. 
Each section of the organ is so con- 
structed that the individual tones may be 
combined in such a way as to secure’ a 
marvelous degree of variation in expression 
and shading. The organist merely presses 
a button and an almost uncanny flow of 
richly blended harmony is the result. The 
means of expression are at his command, if 
he but knows how to use them. 


(Choral Preludes 


By HARVEY GRACE 


TueseE fine works are now firmly estab- 
lished in the repertoire, but they have got 
there under difficulties. The original edi- 
tion was barely practicable in some of its 
details; the phrasing was intermittent and 
almost certainly did not always represent 
the intentions of the composer. (Like 
Mendelssohn in his organ music, Brahms 
seems often to have hastily written slurs 
suggestive of bowing marks rather than 
of keyboard phrasing.) The lay-out was 
sometimes inconvenient; the frequent use 
of the alto clef was a bugbear to many; 
and there were several points where the 
change of manuals was ambiguously 
shown. A further hindrance to the Ameri- 
can organist was the absence of the text 
of the hymn treated. 

All these defects have been made good 
in an admirable edition by John E. West. 
There is no more practical editor of or- 
gan music than Mr. West who brings to 
the task long experience as an organ player 
and composer and also ripe musicianship 
and good taste. He has clearly shown the 
division of parts between the hands, by 
re-staving when convenient; the original 
indications, such as Man. I. and Man.IL., 
have been changed into suggested terms of 
Gt.,Sw., and so forth, the choice of stops be- 
ing as a rule wisely left to the player. 
In a few instances the manual changes 
have been altered for the better. : 

Players will recall several passages in 
No. 7, O Gott, der frommer Gott, where 
the original arrangement was so unsatis- 
factory as to suggest that Brahms had had 
ho opportunity of testing his manual 


changes on an organ—a likely supposition, 
as the Preludes were written during the 
last months of his life and were published 
posthumously. Here is a tiny detail in 
support of this theory: the second setting 
of Herslich thut mich verlangen, in which 
the melody is given to the pedal with 8-ft. 
tone, ends with a fifth in the pedal part, 
the tonic being added below the dominant 
(the melody note). But as the tonic is 
also present in the L. H. the pedal A is 
unnecessary and not good in effect. It is 
just the sort of addition that a non-organ- 
playing composer would have made, but 
would hardly have retained after hearing 
it. Mr. West rightly leaves it, but sug- 
gests that it should not be played. 
Similarly, Mr. West has retained all the 
original time indications and marks of ex- 
pression, adding undoubted improvements 
in brackets. In the Preface he suggests 
that Swell pedal nuances may be used 
in the more expressive passages, but he 
has preferred to leave them to the discre- 
tion of the player. This is commendable 
reticence in an editor, and it is to be hoped 
that Swell-pedal addicts will take the hint 
and realize that the expressive beauty of 
these pieces depends very little on nuance. 
Excellent translations (mainly by Mr. 
Calvocoressi) of the opening verse of the 
various hymns have been printed in con- 
nection with the melodies. These preludes 
are among the choicest things Brahms 
ever wrote—so entirely full of the spirit 
of both the Chorales and the instrument 
as to make players regret keenly the com- 
poser’s belated attraction to the organ. 
—The Musical Times, 
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FOLK SONG 
and 


Be 


OCTOBER 16, 17, 18 


Rust TSMEN of 
the Ottawa River... spinners and 
weavers from I’Ile d’ Orléans... 
Metis, descendants of the old voyag- 
eurs who intermarried with the 
Indians of the West... staging for 
you the colorful, human pageant of 
their simple, singing lives. 

Chansons sung for you by Aabitants 
just as they sing them at their work! 
The country and backwoods life of 
French Canada as it is lived! Cham- 
plain’s celebrated “Order of Good 
Cheer,” incorporating songs of the 
sixteenth century. A French Cana- 
dian wedding staged with fiddlers 
and old time jollity. 

Country dances of six provinces 
of Old France—folk dances of 
French Canada and of the half-breeds 
of the Far West. 

This festival is held in the great 
halls of Chateau Frontenac, Cana- 
dian Pacific’s baronial hotel. Add to 
this the relaxation, the renewed 
thrill of French Canada at autumn, 
and you have a precious slice of 
life — seen and lived! 

Moderate fall rates at Chateau 
Frontenac. Through over-night Pull- 
mans from New York and Boston. 
Complete information from Cana- 
dian Pacific, 344 Madison Ave., New 
York, 405 Boylston St., Boston; 
Locust St. at 15th, Philadelphia; or 
Chateau Frontenac, Québec, Canada. 
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ORGAN AND (HOIR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
By Henry S. Fry 


ForMeR PresiDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ORGANIST, 
DEAN OF THE PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER OF THE A. G, O, 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


I am trying to instruct myself in organ 
playing but find the registrations given sel- 
dom include the stops in the organ in my 
church. It is a@ two-manual. I have been 
using the Salicional and Flute coupled to 
Great Doppel lute, and Swell to Pedal, but 


something seems to be lacking. When can 
I use Bourdon Bass or Bourdon Treble? 
—G..C. R. 


A. If you mean that you are using no 
other stops than those named, for supporting 
the voices, we can understand the effect not 
being satisfactory. Your combination does 
not include the foundation stops of the organ, 
the Diapasons, nor any Vedal stops. For 
supporting singing of hymn tunes we would 
suggest the following stops taken from the 
specification you enclosed: Great Organ, Di- 
apason, Duleciana, Principal and Doppel 
Flute; Swell Organ, Violin Diapason, Stopped 
Flute, Salicional, Flute Harmonic and Oboe; 
Pedal Organ, Bourdon; Couplers, Great to 
Pedal, Swell to Pedal and Swell to Great. 
Yor additional brilliancy you might add Swell 
to Great, Super octave, and Swell to Pedal, 
Super octave. For supporting your choir 
you can reduce this combination somewhat 
if it is tog heavy. The Bourdon Bass and 
LGourdon ‘Treble are stops operating on a 
single set of pipes, the stops dividing it into 
two sections which may be used independent- 
ly. The Bourdon Bass can be used as a soft 
pedal stop, by drawing it with Swell to 
Vedal and omitting the Pedal Bourdon 16’. 
It is effective only through its range, how- 
ever, which is probably one octave. These 
Bourdon stops ean also be used in connection 
with the other stops, but as the effect pro- 
duced is that of an undertone they must be 
used judiciously. 


Q. What is meant by a 
tain ranks? What does a 
mean and what tone. do they produce? 
Would an organ of about 300 pipes, partly 
unified, having four sets of pipes, two straight 
and two unified, be powerful enough to sup- 
port a congregation of 700 to 1000 persons 
singing? The straight sets are Open Diapa- 
son 8° and Aeolene 8’. Would it be possible 
to add more sets of pipes or stops to an or- 
gan of this kind? What specification would 
you suggest for @ two-manual straight organ 
of about ten. stops, including the necessary 
couplers and pedal stops? The organ woul 
be used for church purposes.—H. G. H. W. 


A. Ripieno igs the term used by Italian 
organ builders to designate a mixture. Mix- 
tures of two, three, four and five ranks (sets 
of pipes) are respectively named Ripieno di 
due, Ripieno di tre, Ripieno di quattro and 
Ripieno di cinque. Mixtures may consist of 
two or more ranks of pipes. The number of 
ranks included vary, as do the pitches of the 
pipes. Extended information of Mixtures 
and other stops of this character, such as 
Fourniture, Cornet, Sesquialtera and so forth 
may be found in “Organ Stops and their 
Artistic Registration” by Audsley, and ‘“Dic- 
tionary of Organ Stops” by Wedgewood. The 
organ you mention would not be sufficient to 
support the singing of a congregation of the 
size you mention unless the stops were of 
extremely large scale, which we think doubt- 
ful. The proposition does not seem at all 
desirable to.us. It might be possible to make 
additions, but we would not advise it unless 
the instrument has been prepared for such 
additions, by the installation of chests, proper 
wind capacity and so forth. We are giving 
you a specification for an instrument of 
twelve speaking stops, which is really a very 
small organ if you intend it to be used for 
the congregation you mention. 


Ripieno of cer- 
Mixture or rank 


Great Organ: Open Diapason 8’, Dulciana 8’, 
Melodia 8’, Flute 4’, Octave 4’. 

Swell Organ: Open Diapason 8’, Stopped 
Diapason 8’, Salicional 8’, Flute 4’, Cor- 
nopean (or Oboe) 8’. 

Pedal Organ: Bourdon (large scale), or Open 
Diapason 16’, Bourdon 16’ (smaller 
scale). 

Couplers: Swell to Great 8’, Swell to Great 4’, 
Swell to Great 16’, Swell to Swell 4’, 
Swell to Swell 16’, Swell Unison, Great 
to Great 16’, Great to Great 4’, Great 
Unison, Great to Pedal, Great to Pedal 
4’, Swell to Pedal, Swell to Pedal 4’. 


If at all possible it will be desirable to se- 
cure a Jarger instrument. We have suggested 
the minimum based on your request for a 
specification of about ten stops. 


Q. In the May, 1930, issue of The Etude, 
in the department “Organ and Choir Ques- 
tions Answered,’ there appeared a question 
something like this: “IT am a young man in- 
terested in organ construction work. I have 
played organ for two years, and would like 
to know how I may learn more about organ 
construction.” In the answer he was told, 
“Why not enter an organ factory and thus 
secure the knowledge you wish to acquire, per- 
haps with some financial remuneration?” As 
it happens, I am also very much interested in 
organ construction, and would do almost any- 
thing to get some ewperience in an organ 


factory. I have played the organ about four 
months, and I desire work during the coming 
summer vacation that will help me. (I am a 
Junior in a college of business administra- 
tion.) I have written to exactly thirty-three 
organ companies, explaining to them that J 
shall do any sort of work (just so that J 
may learn something of organ building) and 
work for a mere living wage. I have also 
given them the reason for asking. Every con- 
cern has answered that conditions are such in 
the organ business at the present time that it 
will be impossible for them to take on any 
more help, even at a very low wage. I do 
not mcan to criticize, but I am sure that 
when that answer to the young man’s ques- 
tion was written the writer did not know 
just how difficult it would be to find work in 
an organ factory. If you can assist me in 
any manner to get a job in an organ factory 
this summer will you be so kind? J shall 
look for this question to be answered in the 


next issue of The Etude—R. G. G. 


A. The advice given in the answer you 
refer to was intended as a suggestion for an 
advantageous way for the inquirer to secure 
that which he desired. We, of course, could 
not be informed as to whether or not such 
a vacancy existed at the time. Since you 
have communicated with so many _ builders 
without success we do not know of any way 
to help you to secure a position in an organ 
factory at this time. Our advice would be 
that during this period of comparative dull- 
ness in the organ building industry you ac- 
cept a position in some more -active branch 
of industry offering opportunity and renew 
your efforts with the organ ‘builders when 
there is increased activity in that direction. 
Since the June number of THrE Ervupr was 
“made up” before your letter was received, it 
Was impossible for the answer to appear in 
that issue. . 


Q. Can you tell me the test that must be 
passed for admission to The American Guild 
of Organists, and the requirements for mem- 
bership in_ the National Association of Or- 
yanists? I studied with for over @ 
year, and he was going to prepare me for 
the examinations. He left here, however, 
ta take a church in another city, and since 
then I have been without instruction. He 
told me to go to no one here as I could play 
as well as they. ‘. 


A. You can secure the examination re- 
quirements for The American Guild of Or- 
ganists by addressing Frank Wright, 46 
Grace Court, Brooklyn, New York. There 
are no examination requirements for The 
National Association of Organists, and you 
can arrange for membership by communicat- 
ing with the headquarters at 49 West 20th 
Street, New York, or by getting in touch with 
one of the officers of your local chapter. The 
conditions you name need not prevent your 
continuing your studies since you are located 
near a large city where there are a number 
of organ teachers. We have a high regard 
for the ability of your former teacher whom 
we know personally but we cannot endorse 
his advice to you since we know of several 
organists residing in your city, including one 
who is exceedingly well-known as a brilliant 
recitalist. 


Q. In @ church choir organization where 
the organist is director and organist what 
are the responsive duties of the president? 
J understand the duties of the organist and 
also of the director, but there have been 
many misunderstandings concerning the 
duties of the president. Should the presi- 
dent have any authority in dismissal of a 
member except through the organists? Is 
the president under the supervision of the 
director, or should the director be governed 
by the president? Who has the right of 
authority? Is it necessary to have a written 
constitution ?—B. S8, 


A. If the choir is organized there should 
be distinct understanding as to authority 
among its officers, which is in turn dependent 
on the authority given by the church. All 
matters that pertain to the musical work 
should be in the hands of the director who 
should have all authority necessary for the 
satisfactory working of the musical activi- 
ties. The duties of the president would be 
to preside at meetings of the organization, 
but he should not have any authority to 
direct matters, as questions other than those 
controlled by the director should be decided 
by the choir organization, or by those author- 
ized by them to decide such matters. If the 
director is to be responsible for the musical 
results unlimited authority must go with 
that responsibility. The matter of the dis- 
missal of a member is, of course, dependent 
on the arrangements made to cover such 
matters, but generally speaking should be 
subject to approval of the person responsible 
for the success of the musical work. The 
relation as to supervision between director 
and president must be governed by the ar- 
rangements made, but if the director is under 
the supervision of the president the respon- 
sibility must be with the president. A Con- 
stitution or set of by-laws might be advis- 
able in such an organization, 


(a) in front of anthems indicates 
while (b) anthems 


MORNING SERVICE 
_ PRELUDE 
Organ: Golden Morning....... Hopkins 
Pianos, (Creation c.. ees ....-Kohlmann 
Ss ANTHEMS 
E (a) O Sing Unto the Lord...... Marks 
Cc (b) Hearse Me, © Goda) sia cv ...Marks 
O OFFERTORY 
N The Land Unseen......... ....Hipsher 
D (Tenor solo) 
: POSTLUDE : 
Organs) Poccata cine Lies acne Widor 
Piano: Coronation March ...Meyerbeer 
PRELUDE 
OreanisaSuntisemeac ian satan Karg-Elert 
Piano: Romance ....Meyer-Olbersleben 
N ANTHEMS 
(a) Lift Up Your Heads, O: Ye Gates, 
I Handel 
N (b) Beloved, Let Us Love One : 
Another. .Stainer 
y OFFERTORY 
H One Sweetly Solemn Thought. .Ambrose 
(Duet) 
POSTLUDE ; 
Organ Finale an Ce cont aa aes Harris 
Piano: Hallelujah Chorus...... Handel 
PRELUDE 
Organ: Processional March ....Kinder 
s Piano: Son of Hopes. oi. e ...-Heller 
1 
x ANTHEMS 
(a). How lovely are the Messengers, 
T Mendelssohn 
E (b) Hear Us, O Father......4..Mozart 
E OFFERTORY 
N ‘Arise’, ‘Shine Vii tiedesaes oa ...Harker 
T (Tenor solo) 
H POSTLUDE 
Organ: Postlude in D Minor. ..Hosmer 
Pianos! Toccatina. sive. tis» Lemont 
T PRELUDE 
Ww Organ: Meditation. «..J.500008 Hosmer 
E Piano: Prelude, Op. 28, No. 20.Chopin 
N ANTHEMS 
T (a) alzamby (of 1God vera tara eer Bizet 
Y Cb) e Song wot Praisecia.n ae. n . Goublier 
5 OFFERTORY 
T While Thou Art Near......... . Rolfe 
H (Soprano solo) 
I POSTLUDE 
R Organ: Triumphal March ...... Harris 
D Piano: March from Capriccio 
Mendelssohn 
PRELUDE 
T Organ: Vox Angelica ......... Henrich 
H Piano: Mountain Dawn ...... Roberts 
I ANTHEMS 
(a) Behold, the Days Come. . Woodward 
R (b) O Love that Casts out Fear, 
4 Wy Huerter 
I OFFERTORY 
E God’s: Loves. sacs Mee shatter «Jackson 
T (Alto solo) 
H POSTLUDE 
Organ: The Masque of Ceres, .Stewart 
PianotuBy: the (Seas st csiieeteas a Osta 


for examination 


ie 


Q. I have come into possession of an old 
house reed organ. It is a Burdette sold by 
Hunt Brothers of Boston. Can you name 
any books with instructions to repair the 
instrument? Can pedals and motor be added 
at small expense? What beginner’s book 
would be suitable for my use? Is the firm 
of Hunt Brothers still in existence? 


—A. A. L. 
A. A book “Piano Tuning,” by J. Cree 
Fischer (which may be secured from the 


publishers of Tar Hrupr) includes a_ lesson 
on “Tuning and Repairing the Reed Organ.” 
Pedals and motor probably can be added, 
We do not know what the cost would be, For 
a beginner’s book we suggest Landon’s ‘Reed 
Organ Method,” or Bellak’s “Excelsior Meth- 
od for Parlor Organ,” both of which may be 
secured from the publishers of Tar PErupe. 
We do not know whether or not the firm you 
mention is still in existence. 


Choirmasters Guide 


FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1930 


Anyone interested in any of these works may secure them — 


THE 


they are of moderate difficulty, 


are easier ones. 


| EVENING 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Trio in G.....Mozar 
Piano: Elegy 


a 
ce 


ANTHEM: 
(a) Glory to Thee, My : 
(b) Take Me, O Father...... 
OFFERTORY 
When I Survey the Wondrous 


(Alto solo) q 


POSTLUDE & 


Organ: Postlude in D......, 
Piano: Solemn Procession... 


PRELUDE 
Organ: La Chanson : 


Piano: Prelude Melodique a 


pod 


ANTHEMS © 
(a) Eye Hath Not Seen. ...5 
(b) Father, O Hear Us.... 


OFFERTORY | 
With Psaltery and Harp.. 
; (Soprano solo) 


POSTLUDE 
Organ: Festival March ..1.0 
Piano: Processional March 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Grand Chorus in E-fl 
Piano: Romance ....Schum 


ANTHEMS ~ 
(a) Hark, Hark, My Soul 
(b) Peace I Leave With Yi 


OFFERTORY 
The Wonderful Story....RI 
Baritone solo — 


POSTLUDE ~ 


Organ: At Evening ... 
Piano: Sunset Glow .. 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Offertory in G 
Piano: Prairie Sunset.. 


ANTHE 


(a) Jesus Meek and 
(b) The Lord Is My § 


OFFERT 
Lord Ever Merciful. 
(D 


POSTLUD 


Organ: Berceuse No. 2.. 
Piano: Poetic Fragment _ 


PRELUDE 
Nocturne de Chopin.... 
(Violin, with Organ or 


(a) God, My King, Thy , 


(b) Sweet is Thy Mercy. 


OFFERTOR 


An Old Portrait: ....00nm 
(Violin, with Organ or 


POSTLUD! 
Organ: Minuetto Pompos 
Piano: Sapphire Seas..... 


upon request. 


Q. Can you tell me rh 
matter is obtainable giving 0 
erence to the building or re 
organ? Over a year ago] 
owner of one of good ¥ 
dition, and immediately 
life-long desire, taking it 
making repairs. Unavo 
kept me from a@ contin ; 
and now I do not feel so se 
to put the parts back in 
I took them out.—R, lL. B 


A. A book “Piano 
Fischer {a may be 
lishers of Tar Ervupp) ¢ 
“Repairing the Reed © 
not suceessful in puttin, 
instrument in place we 
securing a practical organ 
the necessary work, 


/PAYMEN coded ; 


ly learn to play the drums, then 
is yours. Invited everywhere. Chances 


bands and orchestras. Free book of 


given with each outfit. Amazingly 
tment to start. Leedy drums are 
mmended by America’s peat 
Standard since 1895. You can 
ete Leedy outfit— Bass Drum, 
and Traps for as little as $35. 
Easy Payments, Write for free 
d special offer. 


' MANUFACTURING CO, 
909 Leedy Building 
Elkhart, Ind. 


le, accurately tuned and correctly 
hones and Bells for Rhythm Bands. 
dy Instruments, made by the 
st manufacturers of percussion 
fuments, will add melody — and 
=to your juvenile ensemble. 


simple melodies, even harmony, 
Reasonably priced. Send 
eliterature or consult your dealer. 


Inc., Dept.R-209, Deagan Bldg. 
Chicago, IIl. 


E BOOK fe/Is how 


ildren respond to this interest- 
z group work, get a thorough 
indation in rhythm and de- 
Op new enthusiasm for study. 

ain and hold more pupils 
forming a rhythm bina 


ok tells how easily it is done. 
d for your copy without obligation. 


& Shee 


» 1611-27 N. Lincoln St. 
GO, ILL, 


Christensen’s new Instruction 
gives a complete course in 
Piano Playing, breaks, fills, 

00. Teachers wanted where we are 
CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL 
imball Building - Chicago 


ULAR-PRICED BANJO 
INE STRING INSTRUMENTS 
hed— with the vibrant true banjo 

I ie te te. to select Weymann 
: Has the famous Weymann 
: rim tae alae 

ott Comp! with kerato! 

y covered case, only _. $50.00 
models $25 to $420.00 
for folder giving complete 

fon and showing other 
im Banjos and Gu tars. 
. WEYMANN & SON, Inc. 
E-91 — 10th & Filbert Sts. 
| Pa. 
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MUSIC STORES 


ing stack. 


Y 


Percussion the Pulse of PCusic 
(Continued from page 620) 


in Peter. Deal out his story straight from 
the shoulder, like a man! 

How different is the gentle Mary and 
her gentle lamb! She couldn’t say “Bo” 
to a goose. In her verse the consonants 
are among the least percussive, (m, h and 
1 in the accented feet). This allows the 
vowels fuller play. Mary’s is a wind in- 
strument, or, at naughtiest, one of the 
strings, whereas Peter banged the drums 
and cymbals regardless. And observe how 
one can sway about rhythmically, if one is 
that kind of performer. It wouldn't hurt 
Mary, as it would Peter, to take the second 
line slightly slower than the first. And a 
tiny (rubato) pause on the word “white” 
is out of place only because, after all, this 
is a nursery rhyme, and elocutionary babies 
are fortunately not among the horrors of 
this horror-stocked world. 


Along Age-Old Lines 


ie IS WORTH notice that both in light 
and in serious musical art the modern 
developments have been in the direction 
of rhythm and of tone-color. In a way this 
is exploiting of both the masculine and 
feminine characteristics. The best modern 
music is either intensely virile or sinuous 
and appealing, just as the worst (as Wells 


once spoke of men and women) is stupid 
and silly. And it is the rhythmical weak- 
ness of the French composers, the best and 
the worst, added to their exqu'site skill 
in tone-color, that gives the stamp of their 
nature, 

Men who strike forth strike with good, 
hard percussive blows. The blows them- 
selves are an empty force; but set them 
in the right direction—rhythmically group 
them according to some plan—and they 
will change the world. It is in its function 
of outlining rhythm that percussion earns 
its high value in the scheme of things. 
For art, for life, is change from immo- 
bility. And of this change rhythm is the 
language. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MR. FARJEON’S ARTICLE 


1. What two main portions make up a 
sound ? 

2. Why is the piano an instrument of 
percussion? 

3. What makes a sound percussive? 

4. Why ts rubato so necessary in playing 
Chopin? 

5. Name four distinctly “masculine” com- 
positions and explain why you choose them. 


Odd Facts About Sound 


(Continued from page 624) 


wall until the music is almost completely 
distorted and the echo strikes back at the 
band or orchestra until it is whipped into 
silence. -The remedy for this condition is 
to cover the walls with porous material or 
draperies so the tone waves will not be 
thrown back so forcibly. 


Tremendous Force of Music 


"TT\HE SOUND wave which seems so 
beneficent and beautiful can also be- 


come a terror when it gets out of control: 


because of the tremendous forces wrapped 
up in it. This is illustrated in the ventilat- 
It is also illustrated in incor- 
rectly designed auditoriums where the echo 


or reverberation becomes so violent as to 
cause the auditorium to tremble from top 
to bottom. 

The story is told of a violinist who 
wagered he could destroy a wagon bridge 
merely by playing his violin. He was 
laughed at and told to go as far as he 
liked. He chose a note on his violin that 
he believed vibrated in unison with the 
bridge, and began to play. It is said that 
the bridge began to vibrate and the longer 
the same note was sounded on the violin, 
the more violently the bridge rocked. The 
authorities of the town at last became so 
alarmed they compelled him to cease, for 
fear the bridge would break to pieces. 


Have You “Auditory Imagery’? 
By G. S. ARTHUR 


“Tp yrusic were merely hearing and play- 
ing,” declares Carl E. Seashore (in The 
Psychology of Musical Talent), “we should 
fail to carry its aesthetic value with us in 
life. It would be a momentary affair, left 
behind us; but musical minds live in a 
world of tones in which there is creation, 
rehearsing, storing and enjoyment of real 
music quite apart from the presence of 
outward sound. 

“When we have heard a tune, some of 
us have the power to hear it over again; 
it comes back to us; it follows us; it may 
be so persistent as to haunt us. It is heard 
in imagination—more than imagination, in 
fact, for it is actual hearing in the absence 
of the outward sound. We can play the 
tune, hear the counterpoint, follow the 
resolution of the chord, admire the attack, 
respond emotionally to the exquisite 
nuances which are rolled off in our mind’s 
ear. 

“This is called auditory imagery. In this 
auditory imagery lies one of the most 


precious of the gifts of music, the ability 
to live in a world of mental tones. In this 
capacity nature has bestowed her gifts 
unevenly. One reason the radical differ- 
ence among individuals is not well known 
is that those who are not blessed with this 
gift do not know what they lack or miss. 
It is like color-blindness; the color-blind 
individual does not perceive what he fails 
to see.” 

Seashore might have added that the pos- 
session of this gift in high degree often 
indicates great talent in composition. Mo- 
zart as a child was able to reproduce a 
great choral composition heard in St. 
Peter’s, Rome, writing it out from mem- 
ory after a single hearing. Schubert got 
ahead of his teacher in harmony through 
this faculty, and Beethoven went on se- 
renely composing music after he had gone 
deaf chiefly because this inner faculty 
enabled him to hear music inaudible to any 
but himself and existing only in his own 
imagination. 


“Rubinstein secms to have slipped between the stools of race and re- 


ligion. 


Born a Jew, raised a Christian, and of Polish origin, he played the 


piano like a god, and his compositions are never quite German, never quite 


Russian. 


He has been called the greatest pianist among the composers and 


the greatest composer among the pianists, yet has hardly received his just 


duc.” —HUNEKER, 
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Utolin echnic, Past and Present 


N THE PRESENT age of marvelous 

achievements in every direction, espe- 

cially technical and mechanical, we 
have grown accustomed to the announce- 
ment of fulfillments that but yesterday 
were a dream. Calmly we anticipate 
newer and yet more astonishing victories 
of Man, never pondering, even for an hour, 
on our ever-increasing heritages. Just as 
the average human being placidly regards 
radio, the telephone and the wonders of 
aerial navigation as natural, inevitable 
happenings of civilized life, so the musi- 


cian, the violinist, accepts the conquest of | 


violin technic as an established fact, with- 
out concerning himself with its history, its 
development, its varied and beautiful pos- 
sibilities. 

But if we hark back to pre-Vivaldi and 
Corelli days, when the violin was employed 
almost solely to accompany the singer, 
when no tonal differentiations other than 
piano and forte were required of the player, 
we begin to realize the one-time poverty 
of violin technic. We perceive what the 
early masters achieved before right and 
left hand technic reached its culmination 
through the genus of Paganini. Corelli, 
Tartini, Viotti—these are names that com- 
mand respect; but the incredible happened 
when the gaunt mystic of Genoa com- 
pleted his predecessors’ work, for, so far 
as we know, he exhausted the technical 
possibilities of the instrument. Since then 
to the present day no new ingredient of 
right or left hand technic has been dis- 
covered. 

The recent past has witnessed, it is true, 
some changes in the monumental edifice 
erected by Paganini, but on these we shall 
not dwell at the present time. Let us first 
peer into the technic of the dim past, as it 
slowly developed before Paganini’s day and 
ultimately reached its glorious fruition 
with the Italian master. 


The Tottering First Steps 


ITHOUT going back to the period 

of the Rebec—when this most an- 
cient precursor of the violin was an ex- 
tremely primitive instrument—we find that 
the feeblest attempt was made to elevate 
the violin to a position of dignity. The 
King of Instruments was the lowliest peas- 
ant in the musical family. The player was 
tolerated but not respected. The latter’s 
activities and prescribed duties were re- 
stricted to accompanying or sustaining the 
human voice; there was little or no in- 
centive to acquire left hand skill or dex- 
terity with the bow-arm. The third posi- 
tion was regarded almost in the light of a 
special privilege; the higher positions en 
the fingerboard were deemed either super- 
fluous or unattainable. The player, in a 
word, was not called upon to exceed the 
modest range of the human voice, nor was 
hardly anything more required of his right 
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arm than the production of sustained tones. 

No negligible or inconspicuous part was 
played by Vivaldi in the development of 
violin technic, but it was doubtless Corelli, 
Tartini and Viotti to whom we are largely 
indebted for our present knowledge of the 
possibilities of the fingerboard and the 
bow. So far as the upper regions of the 
fingerboard are concerned, it seems ob- 
vious that neither 
Corelli nor Tartini ‘ 
visualized the 
flights in altitude 
that are common 
practice today, but 
the compositions of 
Viotti clearly prove 
that he was more 
venturesome in this 
respect. 

Also in every- 
thing ‘appertaining 
to double-stopping, 
these highly gifted 
fathers of the art 
either were too 
timid to exceed the 
boundaries already 
established or re- 
fused to recognize 
possibilities that 
had yet remained 
unproved. Tartini, 
it is true, reveals 
himself somewhat 
in the light of a 
visionary, for, in his “Devil’s Trill” Son- 
ata, we find him experimenting with com- 
plications which had been shunned or per- 
haps unthought of before his day. 


Knight-Errant of the Violin 


HEN, WITH the suddenness that so 
often characterizes the appearance of 
genius, came Niccolo Paganini. In a day, 
as it were, the kingdom of the violin was 
established. Everything that had preceded 
him in technical achievement seemed, by 
comparison, puerile. Everything possible 
for the human mind to conceive and the 
human hand to perform this incompre- 
hensible Italian presented to an awed and 
astonished world. Nothing, apparently, 
was left undiscovered and undeveloped by 
him, for, till the present day, no player 
has arisen to add even an insignificant de- 
tail to the wealth of technic he revealed 
to us. Whatever the judgment of our own 
day or the future may be of his musician- 
ship Paganini, in everything related to the 
technic of violin-playing, will most prob- 
ably always stand alone. He was the 
Great Adventurer in the field of technic— 
a fearless inspired adventurer who, with 
one mighty effort, seated the violin firmly 
on its throne. 
It is a curious coincidence that Louis 
Spohr and Paganini first saw the light of 


“THE VIOLIN PLAYER” 
A rarely seen masterpiece of Frans Heals, 
im the National Museum of Stockholm. 


day in the same year (1784), the former 
in Brunswick, Germany, the latter in 
Genoa. Some rivalry certainly existed be- 
tween these two giants, but not the rivalry 
of virtuosity or the aspiration of either one 
to outdo the other in accomplishing techni- 
cal feats for the instrument. Paganini was 
the uncanny explorer and inventor, Spohr 
the serious, dignified musician who did not 
even attempt to 
utilize or master 
the pissicato or 
double harmonics in 
which Paganini 
reveled and was 
supreme. But the 
violin world will 
always owe Spohr 
a debt of gratitude 
for the “solid” path 
of technic which he 
laid out. He was 
no intrepid invent- 
or, if he invented at 
all. Paganini, on 
the other’ hand, 
plunged into an un- 
explored world and 
returned laden 
with riches whose 
very existence had 
remained undream- 
ed of’ by other 
men. 


The Bow’s Delicate Curve 


HAT THE technic of the bow was — 


slow and late in its development is 
easily understood. Unfortunately, little ex- 
act information is obtainable regarding the 
various changes in shape and construction 
which the violin bow underwent in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. In the thir- 
teenth century it still resembled the primi- 
tive bow employed in playing the violin’s 
earliest traceable ancestor, the Rebec. 
Corelli (1653), we know, was able to regu- 
late the tension of the hair, but the stick he_ 
used was short and straight and devoid of 
elasticity. Significant progress, however, 
seemed now assured. With the advent of 
Tartini (1692), we find the art of bow- 
making further advanced, for the bow Tar- 
tini used was longer than that of Corelli, 
and it had been given the elasticity which 
Corelli's bow lacked.avholly. 

It must always be remembered that the 
violin, in pre-Corelli days, was employed 
chiefly to accompany the voice. Nothing 
related to tonal variety or gradation was 
demanded of the player, aside from a rela- 
tively soft or loud tone. Nuances were un- 
thought of, and with a stick that was 
straight and inelastic the player was inca- 
pable of producing either the great variety 
of tone or the intricate bowings with which 
we are familiar today, It was not till the 
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end of the eighteenth ec 
violin bow assumed its present 
it is partly due to its perfecte 
tion—by the Frenchman, Frango 
that we owe the supreme d 
right-hand technic. With the 
of the seventeenth century eye 
of a Paganini might have fa 
failed. With the elastic and fin 
bow perfected by Francois T 
nini was enabled to create af 
miracles in the technic of the 
To this technic of the righ 
have remained loyal. It is a 
technic. It permits of the wide: 
musical expression. Its ingredie 
such variety that we can hardly 
a loss to find one that satisfies 
And all of these ingredients we 
upon, at one time or another, to 
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©he Radio and the 
Platform — 
By H. L. Arsuct 


Tuomas EpIson has said fl 
ist is the greatest faker in tl 
the radio is going to prove | 
for Mr. Edison, if Mr. Viol 
“watch his step” or, rather, 
fingers. 

A clever violinist on 
form can cover up a mista 
that not more than three or f 
dience of several hundred 
thing about it. But let him 
mistake in a radio studio and 
sand radio fans—and they do 
be musical critics either—wi 
mediately. This is partly be 


take before there is time to 
Therefore, if a violinist is mi 
familiar with a piece of mi 


too sure of oneself is a serious 

as sensitive an instrument ai 
phone. For if the violinist stat 
stop passage with the full fo 
it will cause such a rasping S$ 
radio as to make most listen 
another station. This 

somewhat if the player 
move the microphone bac 
comes to a loud passage, 
tends to spoil the shading 0} 
makes it necessary to have 


play a violin recital over t 
stops should be started (p 


"UDE 


id a little more time should be 
hhords and arpeggios. 
or incorrect intonation is im- 
discernible over the microphone. 
hy a fourth grade student with 
lation, playing some simple piece, 
imes make a better impression 
lished student playing a difficult 
A violinist should be judged not 
but by how slowly he can 


jlinist can be successful before 
phone he will be successful in 
mn audience. On the other hand 
= violinists today who can 
od showing on the concert plat- 
who are failures in playing over 


@ the violinist a “faker” Mr. 


Bowing 


Edison may be wiser than most of us would 
like to think. It would be a good thing for 
some of us anyway to see, for instance, if 
we caa shift from one position to another 
without making a mess of it. 

Harmonics are difficult in the home or on 
the concert platform, but even more so in 
the radio studio, since the heavy carpets 
on the floor with drapes on the sides and 
padded ceiling bring out the sound divested 
of all but the actual tone. So the violinist 
has to be exceedingly careful when playing 
harmonics. 

Before taking an automobile ride with a 
friend we ask ourselves, is he a careful 
driver? In the same way we might ask, 
when anyone is going to give a recital over 
the radio, is he a careful violinist? 


Twlarks 


By Sip G. HEDGEs 


‘marks are a constant source of 
violin students because 
to have such indefinite and in- 
le meanings. Sometimes a dot 
We signifies one thing, sometimes 
ow is one to distinguish be- 
various uses? 

names of different types of 
€ equally exasperating: staccato, 
altato, sautillé, springing stac- 
1é modére, ricochet, flying stac- 
‘staccato and numerous others. 
ing thing is that such terms are 
ased with little discrimination 
mitradictory fashions combined 
‘and dashes that merely befog 
1 nate player. 

‘the difficulty arises from the 
ee languages are employed for 
ons and part from the fact 
er rarely states what he per- 
when he uses his terms, 
io standard interpretations. 

le that the violinist can make 
pect more than general guid- 
e printed bowing signs—ex- 
ectly well-known and clear 
artellato and martelé, which 
} and French forms of “ham- 
signify short, separate, firm 
= point of the bow. 

ther more obscure directions 
decide what interpreta- 
his own understanding of 
n and of the customary usage 


some 


2, Dot and Dash 


three kinds of bowing 
than slurs. The first is 
denoting a short, clean 
: second is a plain dot sig- 

re cut than in the first 
rd is a vertical dash indi- 
short note indeed. The 
sribed as “short, shorter, 


o notes there can be 


© read notes rapidly and 
e clear, definite tones 


simple 


several sorts, each dependent on a different 
manner of bowing. There can be a num- 
ber of notes played consecutively with one 
up-bow, from the point, or with a down- 
bow, from the nut, the bow-hair never 
leaving the strings. In a similar style the 
bow is allowed to spring up from the 
string after each note. Then there are 
firm notes with alternate up and down 
bows, the hair remaining on the string, at 
the point, middle or nut. A lighter style 
of this same nature allows the bow to rise 
from the strings after the note. There are 
still other combinations possible. 

It is obvious that, when all such bow- 
ings have not a universally recognized 
nomenclature, a great deal of liberty rests 
with the performer himself. When the 
composer has not made his wishes clear— 
and usually he has not—then the player 
must decide. 

Many learners are also troubled at times 
by the matter of expression. What does 
mf mean? How loud should it be? 

The great point to remember in a ques- 
tion of this nature is that no mark of ex- 
pression has ever any positive value; the 
value is always relative. A ff in any 
piece of music merely requires that that 
part be played more loudly than other 
parts of the same piece not so designated. 
It is not necessarily as loud as a fortis- 
simo in a different composition. The value 
of every mark of expression is only rela- 
tive to other marks in the same piece. 

It is just the same with speeds. Vivace 
is not always of a definite rapidity; it has 
no positive value. It merely indicates a 
speed that is quick compared with the 
other parts of the same composition. An 
allegro in one piece of music may be less 
fast than an andantino in another. Again 
it is simply a matter of relative instead of 
positive values. 

Though there are many confusing signs 
in violin literature, common-sense and in- 
telligence may be depended on to interpret 
most of them. 


Hints For ©he Violin Beginner 
By W. L. CLARK 


thoroughly. The simplest thing, well done, 
becomes beautiful. 

4. Learn to count accurately. 

5. Frequently play the violin assign- 


exercise ments accompanied by the piano. 


part combination of instruments known as the string quar- 
s, viola and cello) has long since been adopted as the ideal 
tic of all instrumental ensembles.’—LrEoroLp AUER. 
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Microphotographs of an ordinary 

violin string (above) and the Con- 

cert Master (below). Enlargement 

75 times, and not a flaw in the Con. 

cert Master, whereas other string is 
rough and uneven. 


Master 


violin strings 


REPORTS ON MANY PERFORMANCES VERIFY 


Enjoyable Success Attends 
Presentations of These 


Musical Plays for Amateurs 


Interest-Holding Plots, Comedy, Singing Melodies and 
Lively Action Have Made These Operettas Great 
Favorites with Amateur Groups Everywhere. 


BARBAROSSA OF 
BARBARY 
A Two-Act Musical Comedy 


Book and Lyrics by 
FRANCES BENNETT 


Music by DAVID BRITTON 
Complete Vocal Score, $1.00 


BETTY LOU 
A Comic Operetta in Three Acts 


Book and Lyrics by 
LIDA LARRIMORE TURNER 


Music by R. M. STULTS 
Complete Vocal Score, $1.00 


A sweet, charming musical play that 
does not require a large group. 


BRIAR ROSE 


An Opera Fantasy in Prologue 
and Three Acts 


By AGNE. E. PETERSON and 
LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 


Vocal Score, Price $1.50 


HEARTS AND BLOSSOMS 


A Comic Opera in Two Acts 


Book and Lyrics by 
LIDA LARRIMORE TURNER 


Music by R. M. STULTS 
Vocal Score with Full Dialog, $1.00 


THE GHOSTS OF HILO 


Hawaiian Operetta for Young Ladies 


With Accompaniment of Piano, Gong 
and Tom-Tom 


Lyrics and Music by PAUL BLISS 
Vocal Score, $1.00 


THE CRIMSON EYEBROWS 
A Fantastic Romance of Old China 
In Three Acts 
By MAY HEWES DODGE and 
JOHN WILSON DODGE 
Vocal Score with Complete 
Dialog, $1.00 


Examination privileges on any of the above are easily obtained. More 
complete descriptions of these and other musical plays as well as of 
interesting operettas for juveniles are contained in our FREE Booklet 
“Handbook of Bright, Entertaining Musical Plays and Comedies.” 


Ask for it. 
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Special Offers 
\, on the New LEWIS 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Write for full details and de- 
scriptive literature on the new 
Lewis “Standard” and “Poly- 
phonic” Band Instruments. 
Attractive prices, direct to 
you. Easy payment plan, if 
desired. FREE TRIAL. You 
will be well rewarded to see 
the value-giving offers on this 
high quality line! 

The same standards of tone, de- 
pendability and craftsmanship that 
have characterized Lewis stringed 
instruments since 1886 are built 
into the new high grade Lewis 
band instruments. Easy for begin- 
ners to play, and inspiring to pro- 
fessionals. All school music super- 
visors and band directors should 
investigate the remarkable offers 
on this quality line. Send the cou- 
pon below for full information! 


—also New Catalog 
of String Instruments 


96 pages of useful 
information. De- 
scribes carefully selected lines of 
violins, violas, cellos, etc., and all 
accessories fully graded for the 
student, teacher and concert artist. 
Direct-to-you prices. This catalog 
sent Free—just check the space 
indicated in the coupon. 


On request also: a list of genuine old 
violins—a wonderful selection, Profes- 
sional violinists:—You will find our & 

goods dependable, our prices reliable th. 

and our service prompt at all times. 

Your professional card will be appreciated with the coupon. 


Wm. Lewis & Son 


Established 1886 
207 So. Wabash Avenue 
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Wm. Lewis & Son, Dept. 1816 a 
207 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


‘VIOLIN QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


By Roxsert BRAINE 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 


and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


(Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s Etude consists of written 


descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins. 
writers ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. 
The actual violin must be examined. 


to say that this is impossible. 


On the basis of these, the 
We regret 
The great 


majority of labels in violins are counterfeit and no-indication of the real maker. 
We advise the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it to a 


reputable expert or dealer in such instruments, 


The addresses of such dealers 


can be obtained from the advertising columns of the Etude and other musical 


publications.) 


Muscle Development. 

A. L.—I cannot see that the light physi- 
cal culture you are doing with the “expander” 
(chest-pull) would have an injurious effect 
on your violin playing. In fact, I should 
judge that it would be an advantage, always 
providing that you do not overdo it. This 
apparatus develops the muscles of the arms, 
chest and shoulders, a result which every 
violinist strives to attain. It is only heavy 
labor, extending over several hours a day, 
that would do damage, for violin playing re- 
quires light, agile, rapid movements, and the 
body must not become muscle-bound. 


The Trade-Name. 

O. J. N.—There are many violins which 
have various names branded on the back, 
by way of a trade-mark. The maker of your 
violin chose the name “Paganini” as _ his 
trade-mark. Many makers have used the 
Same name. I should judge that your violin 
is a factory-made instrument, made in Ger- 
many. As there is no name in the violin, I 
do not see how one could find out who made 
it. It was no doubt made by one of the 
numerous violin makers in the Mittenwald 
region in Germany. 


De Bériot Concertos. 

R. J. C.—The de Bériot violin concertos are 
no longer used by concert violinists of the very 
first rank. They are still very popular, 
however, for public performance by profes- 
sionals of lesser rank and by students. The 
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EsTasiisHeD 1895 
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MUSIC ENGRAVING 


Piano, Band, Orchestra and Octavo work. We 
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Bist, 7th and 9th are probably the most pop- 
@ular and the most widely used. The 1st has 
Wa brilliant ending, with showy passages in 
Bleft hand pizzicato. ‘The student should be 
HB pretty well through Kreutzer before at- 
@ tempting these concertos with a view to pub- 
lic performance. The concertos are noted 
for their suave, pleasing melodies, and are 
Hcffective from a violinistie standpoint, but 


Hare somewhat old fashioned and very dif- 


ferent from the modern school. 
‘Warped Bow. 

Dr. J. G. J.—A skillful repairer can some- 
times straighten a violin bow which has be- 
eome warped 'by bolding it over a gas flame 
and manipulating it gradually until it be- 
comes straight. It is a rather ticklish op- 
eration and requires a good deal of experi- 
ence. I do not know whether or not you 
could do it yourself. If not, you might send 
it to a good bowmaker. 


String Troubles. 

W. M.—Without examining your violin, I 
cannot say positively what the trouble is. 
Most likely it is caused by the strings lying 
too close to the fingerboard, a condition re- 
sulting from the bridge being too low or 
from long continued pressure of the fingers 
causing little grooves to be worn in the 
fingerboard. 2—You ought not to be using a 
string wrapped with silver wire for an A 
string. That may account for part of the 
trouble. Get a good gut A string without 
any wrapping. 3—It is very detrimental 
to the playing of the violinists of your high 
school orchestra to have to tune their violins 
to a piano which is so much below the proper 
pitch. There is no brilliance to violins 
which are tuned too low. Your orchestra 
should go on a strike to have the. piano 
tuned to the proper pitch. Tell the tuner to 
tune it to Universal Pitch (A—440 vibra- 
tions). This is the standard pitch as now 
used by the leading orchestras in the United 
States. You will notice an enormous im- 
provement when the orchestra is playing at 
the proper pitch. 


The Last of the Great Line. 

A. D. Z.—Lorenzo Storione, Cremona, 1751 
—circa 1799, was a violin maker of con- 
siderable note. Storione was the last master 
of the famous Cremona school of violin mak- 
ing. His instruments are noted less for their 
beauty than for their excellent tone. He used 
spirit varnish. 2—Cremona is a small city 
in Italy famed for the great violin makers 
who formerly lived and worked there. 8—I 
find specimens of this maker priced at re- 
tail in catalogues of leading American violin 
dealers, at from $1250 to $5000. Cremona 
violins have increased in value very much 
in the past fifteen years. 


Mazas,. 

F. R.—Jacques-Féréol Mazas, famous writer 
of violin studies, was born at Beziers, 
France, in 1782, and died in 1849. He was 


trained in the Paris Conservatoire, and en- 
gaged in wide tours. He wrote violin con- 
certos, quartets, trios, duets, many solo 
pieces, violin etudes and methods for the 
violin and viola. He is best known for his 
violin etudes and duets which are in world- 
wide use, 


Late Starter. 

Pp. A. S.—If your middle-aged student has 
talent, he can no doubt learn a limited amount, 
but I fear it is too late for him to become 


a really good player. However, I should 
have to hear him play in order to judge just 
how much he could learn. 


No Clue. 


c. P.. C.—I cannot trace the violins of 
Sebastian G6érz, and consequently cannot give 
you the value without seeing the violin. 


German Violin. 


B. McM.—tTranslated, the label in your 
violin would read as follows: “Johannes 
Bapt. Van der Slaghmeulen made this violin 
in Antwerp (Belgium) in 1810.” This maker, 
while he could hardly be classed among the 
famous makers, made some good instruments. 
2—I cannot find any late quotations of sales 
of violins by him, so cannot set a value on 
your violin without seeeing it. Different 
specimens by the same maker vary greatly in 
value; sa the only way to get a definite faen 
of the value of the violin is to take or send it 
to a dealer in old violins. 


Means of Progress. " 


VY. R.—If you play the exercises and pieces 
you name really well, you have made excel- 
lent progress in the time you have studied. 
2—I am glad you do much trio work with 
your brother and sister. This will help your 
technic and make you musical. The more 
ensemble work a violin student does the faster 
he will advance. 


Two-Piece Tops. 


J. D. S., Jr.—Violins are often met with, 
with one-piece tops, but the usual practice 
is to make the top in two pieces, glued to- 
gether at the center. 2—TI am glad to note 
that you always find “something of gripping 
interest’ in the Violinist’s Etude. 


Gauging Progress. 


C. H. B.—Whether you have made good 
progress or not in your three years of violin 
study depends entirely on how well you play 
the Kreutzer studies which you have nearly 
completed and on how many hours a day you 
have practiced. I could not give an opinion 
without hearing you play. If you play these 
studies well, having practiced, say, two hours 
a day, you have made excellent progress. 2— 
By “Koltz’ you probably mean Klotz. There 
was a family of violin makers, of consider- 
able note, named “Klotz,” in Germany. Klotz 
violins vary in price, but some of them are 
quite valuable. There are many imitations, 
of which some are worth little or nothing 
and others are of fair value. 


Inspection Necessary. 


BE. A. D.—The copy of the label you send 
contains so many missing letters that it is 
impossible to make out the maker’s name 
from it. It is impossible to judge the value 
of a violin, from a written description. Your 
only course is to send the violin to a dealer 
in old violins. He could tell you its approxi- 
mate value, and, by carefully examining the 
eharacteristics of the violin, might possibly 
Supply the name of the maker. 


Maggini Label, 


Mrs. J. G. A.—It is impossible to give a 
positive opinion, based solely on a written 
description, as to whether or not your violin 
is a genuine Maggini. An expert has to see 
and examine the actual violin before ventur- 
ing an opinion. A written description of an 
imitation, made by a master violin maker, 
would read the same as that of a genuine 
violin, since the maker would naturally make 
the imitation as closely as possible to re- 
semble the original. I would advise you to 
send your violin to an expert for an opinion. 
2—The fact that the violin has been re- 
varnished will detract to a certain extent 
from its value. 3%8—Magginis are extremely 
Searce, but it is, of course, not impossible 
that your violin is genuine. 


Marking Time With the Foot. - 

F. E. P.—Violin teachers differ very much 
in regard to the best method for keeping 
time. Some have their pupils beat with the 
foot; others will not allow it under any cir- 
cumstances. Many teachers have their pu- 
pils count the time silently to themselves, 
while others insist on the pupil counting 
time audibly while practicing, but silently 
when playing with others or in public. Some 
pupils do better when tapping with the foot, 
while this method confuses others. Many 
teachers leave it to the pupil to use the 
method of counting time which seems easiest 
to him. Some teachers consider tapping time 
with the foot as the “unpardonable sin,” but, 
be this as it may, we often see professional 
musicians and even distinguished solo artists 
occasionally beating time with the foot, even 
in public performances. If tapping the time 
with the foot proves “annoying and not at 
all helpful’ to the pupil you mention, prob- 
ably her teacher will not continue to insist 
on it, if he knows how it distresses her, 
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1p in developing an appreciation 
] music, a piece of graph paper 
nd most helpful. When a first 
student reaches this little pas- 


ce on the squared paper this 
of the direction and extent of 
gression: 


Mic pattern which is revealed is 
tell him, to the little figure 
Mil find repeated over and over 
ler which decorates the cover of 
book, or to the designs which 
ntal rugs. In textiles variety 
by the use of different colors 
g the same figure. In music 
ed by using tones of different 
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2 
; 
ris getting so fired of prac- 
[ am so anxious to have her 
f music study,” is something 
s hear after “Dorothy” or 
as got to about the fourth 
jer the fifth and sixth grades 
she is beginning to know 
joy it, but the fourth seems 
e where most boys and girls 
fed of regular practice. 
do? Well, of course a 
r eleven years of age can 
gractice, with, however, the 
ga large part of the joy out 
is beginning to tire of his 
and is taking no interest in 
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doubt radio, instead of be- 
it to the study of music, is, 
the greatest blessings. for 


Washington, D. C., have 
juvenile instrumental- 
perform. A third sta- 
ducted a Franz Schubert 
for piano students rang- 
urteen years of age. The 
a year’s tuition at the 
ege of Music. Personal 
always valuable. I find 


Graphs 


By Frances CAVERLY 


pitch. In Ex. 1 the figure begins first 
on F and then on E-flat. 

Both measures of the little Bach Aria 
just quoted begin with a downward turning 
triplet. Any child is delighted to discover 


the contrast in the following two measures: 


Here the opening triplet progresses up- 
ward, and the graph paper further reveals 
variation in the interval between the sev- 
enth and eighth notes of each measure—a 
fourth in one case, a sixth in the other. 


“You teach me tricks. That’s why I 
learn so fast!” exclaimed a grateful little 
boy to the teacher who made clear the 
composer’s thought by means of line pic- 
tures. The graph will work equally well 
on a Schmitt exercise or a Bach fugue. 


| Keeping the Interest In Piano Study 


By GRENVILLE CoMMoss 


recitals, practically all the technical work 
should be pushed aside for a time. Then 
he should be asked to make a list of the 
things which he has heard over the radio 
and which he would like to play. There is 
hardly ever a pupil who does not aspire 
to play something which he has heard in 
that way. Sometimes it is something 
which is technically beyond his ability, 
but a simplified arrangement may be se- 
cured. If there is a desire to play a piece 
which is not of the highest type it should 
nevertheless be used because the interest 
in piano study is thereby aroused. In a 
few months the pupil can again swing into 
his regular work with renewed interest 
and vigor. 


and Geacher 


By Fess CHRISTIANI 


that children will certainly practice over- 
time when promised that their efforts will 
be broadcast. 

Children have a vivid imagination. It 
captivates their fancies to think that their 
endeavors are heard near and far. Why, 
all the neighbors are going to tune in! 
What will they say at school? Yes, it is 
well worth it to practice hard! 

So the piano stays in the home and the 
radio becomes simply a means of wider ex- 
pression and possibly one of the greatest 
incentives to the study of music. 


careful scrutiny of the public’s likings will show that what is best in 
#$ repertoire or the composer’s creations are the wmversal favorites. 
“successful symphonies, operas, suites, overtures, ballads, waltzes, 
d what-not, show the evidence of inspiration, and that which 
nly workmanship dics a-borning or very shortly afterwards. The 
verness makes standards, so the most inspired symphony is 
lone, aid the most inspired jig is the one most sought for.” 


—Toun Puutip Sousa, 
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Master Lesson—Polonaise in °° DCinor 
(Continued from page 628) 


with Saxony owing to the election of 
Augustus the third of Saxony to the Polish 
throne. Through this event the polonaise 
became known and popular in musical Ger- 
many, and Bach, Beethoven, Weber, Schu- 
bert, and, even later, Wagner, all wrote 
some compositions in the polonaise form. 
But it was Chopin above all who invested 
the polonaise with its highest expression, 
far transcending the limits of a mere dance. 
Its rhythmical peculiarities stimulated him; 
its nationalistic atmosphere appealed to 
him; and he was able to recreate the old 
form with a pulsating new life, transform- 
ing it from a ceremonial dance to a tone 
poem of the utmost Polish significance. 


The Festive and the Sorrowful 


OMMENTATORS have divided Cho- 

pin’s Polonaises into two categories, 
the first being the intrinsically national 
ones which represent the oid feudal Poland 
in its splendor, the second, the melancholy 
haunting ones, voicing the motherland in 
bondage and adversity. To this second 
category belongs the Polonaise in C Minor, 
Op. 40, No. 2 which I am considering here, 
whose stately main theme opening in the 
bass has an epic grandeur about’ it, as 
though it were unfolding a tale of noble 
sorrow. Written during the winter of 
1838-39, while Chopin was making his now 
historic stay in Palma, in the island of Ma- 
jorca, in the company of George Sand, the 
Polonaise in C Minor belongs to a period of 
creative activity which included also those 
masterpieces, the Ballade in F, Op. 38 and 
the Scherzo in C sharp minor, Op. 39 


Initial Chord Accompaniment 


HE TEMPO of a Polonaise should be 

that of a march, that is to say, a little 
quicker than Andante and not quite so fast 
as Allegro. The Polonaise in C Minor is 
marked Allegro Maestoso, and the reiter- 
ated eighth note chords which open this 
work in the'treble and which form a contin- 
uous rhythmical accompaniment to the main 
theme, whenever it appears, should be played 
a little heavily, with a half-staccato ac- 
tion. This accompaniment should create an 
impression of expectancy, but one sur- 
rounded with almost sinister gloom, and the 
whole atmosphere of the Polonaise must 
be heroic and breathe a kind of tragic dig- 
nity. 

The majestic first theme which begins 
in the bass in the 3rd measure must be well 
brought out and played with a full deep 
tone, like the notes of several violoncellos 
together. The phrase should swell a little 
in tone as it rises to the E flat and D oc- 
taves, on the 2nd beat, and on the 2nd half 
of the 3rd beat in the measure, and a slight 
accent should be given on the first of the 
sixteenth note octaves, namely on the note 
D, in the 4th measure. Then the tone 
should sink down again when it reaches the 


octave G’s on the 2nd beat of the 4th mea- - 


sure. In measures 5 and 6, a similar phrase 
starts on an E flat octave at the beginning 
of the measure and should be played in the 
same manner as the initial one, with a ris- 
ing and sinking of tone. In the 7th mea- 
sure, the theme in the bass must ring out 
melodiously, and the chord accompani- 
ment in the right harYd should be stressed 
and its inner notes, G, A’ flat, F, F, F sharp, 
be outlined in meszopiano. Again in meas- 
ure 8 these middle notes of the chords in 
the right hand should sound out, namely 
G, G, E flat, E flat, E natural. In measure 
10 the notes in the right hand, A natural, 
B natural, C, and especially E flat, should 
be very expressive, and the same E flat on 
the third beat of the measure should be 
held a moment making a tiny pause before 
going to the following sixteenth note, D. 


Measure 11 begins in tempo a 
little accent on the sixteenth 1 
D on the first beat of measure 
similar note in measure 4. Meas 
14 must be played in the same 
ures 11 and 12, only with a | 
scendo in tone, and in measur 
measure 10, the treble notes mu 
very expressive and legato witl 
tone. Both measures 15 and 
slightly slower in tempo, with 
ing of the sound on the C 
eighth notes on the last beat 
16. The reiterated A flats on 
3rd beats of measure 17 in the 
be stressed, though the melody 
must be kept in strict time, and 
ritardando be made in the fol 
ure 18. 


(2) 


im 
The Song of the Ba 


N THE repetition of the n 


which starts forte in mez 

bass song must dominate oa 
marked rhythm, while the acco 
in the treble should: become fre: 
and sound less gloomy. Fr 
19 to measure 34, the music is 
of what has gone before and sho 
in a similar manner, only with 
tone. ’ 

At measure 35, a new episoc 
of mingled power and agitation, 
teenth note chords in both hands 
half of the Ist beat, which ma 
ginning of this new developm 
be somewhat slower in tempo 
rhythmical, while special care 
taken to bring out the B flat in 
voice in the treble part, “— 
teenth note chord. Measure 
ingly agitated, and the tempo ¢ 
ing to the mood hastens until 
measure 37 when the sixteenth 
similarly to those in measure 3 
more deliberate. Measure <¢ 
somewhat broader of tempo, 
teenth note figures in the tre 
speed and emotion in meast 
only to make a decrescendo ag: 
41, as though the almost unco 
of feeling which started in 38 
inated. Proceeding more co 
music arrives in measure 42, ; 
1st beat, with an accent on the 
third, C and A natural, in t 
and subsequent stressings on t 
further on in the measure, & 
4th sixteenth note of the Ist 
teenth notes, and the Ist s 
the 2nd group, the 4th sixt 
the 2nd group, and the Ist of 
and so on throughout the n 
the important phrase in the 
A4, B’, C, should emerge y 
ing of the tempo. 

By the time measure 46 
tone should have diminished 
the left hand notes must agai 
out, as in measure 42, with muc 
Arriving at measure 50), evel 
nissimo again, but the three 
the left hand on the second | 
and the two halves of beat $, 
B natural, G, should be decla’ 
the same notes which occu 
higher in the following 
right hand, which should 
echo of the preceding ones. 
55 there is a descending sixté 
ure in semi-tones leading f 
main theme of the piece, 
teenth note of each of these 
notes should have an accent § 
should likewise be played 
Proceeding to measure 56, the 
subject is resumed in the bass 
tone, the treble accompanif 
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PMusical Jargon of the Radio 


(Continued from page 619) 


had its inception in the Greek 
| pantomimes. Elaborate ballets 
uced into the court life of Henry 
cee and his queen the beautiful 
fi Medici. Louis XIV himself 
the elaborate ballets at his 
ich Lully’s “The Muses” (1667) 
imax in magnificence. From 
ie ballet passed into the opera, 
sped by Lully and Rameau; and 
‘that time remained an integral 
ach opera. As an entertainment 
e ballet fell upon hard times in 
nth century, till revived about 
th the influence of the Russian 
lancing. Of this art movement 
s “Le sacre du printemps (The 


‘ng )” is perhaps the best fruit. 
re gee 


(Italian, barcarola; English 
barcarole): A boat-song. A 
sic, either vocal or instrumental, 
1e spirit of the songs used by 
Midoliers as they row their gon- 
i music of these strains which 
rocking motion of their light 
§ German gondellicd has its 
same source. Mendelssohn 
beautiful specimens in his 
thout Words”; while the Bar- 
lm Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoff- 
squently’ heard over the radio. 
@ (French; German, wiegen- 
Mradle song. A composition for 
jlo instrument, or for instru- 
Mbination, in which a tender, 
‘lody is accompanied by a rock- 
ing motion. The Berceuse, Op. 
lin is perhaps the most distinc- 


st-known: example. 


kk OX 
que (French; Italian, berga- 
Wish, Bergamask): A dance in 
the clownish rustics of Ber- 


, 


1 * OK 

©) (French; English, bergeret) : 
‘song of a pastoral nature, with 
istics of the folk songs and 


ie rustic people. 
! ae es 


a 


] A musical form com- 
‘unitary forms. These may 
ther directly; or transition- 
y be introduced to bridge 
one to the other. The prin- 
[ course, comes first. After 
me has been used, and any 
terials employed, the prin- 

be repeated, usually with 
| in the way of. either me- 
al or harmonic ornamentation, 
ation of these. This repeti- 
ity in the composition. Of 
s, the principal one will gener- 


“are to be avoided. Plain 
ed, is sufficient stimu- 
mind learn to concen- 
all, be at complete ease. 
road to memorization of 
s of sound. 

May appear to be a ma- 
dealing with a mental 
the old Latin proverb 
und mind in a sound 
tried the note-by-note, 


ally be the most vigorous, while the second 
will be of a more tender and subdued 
nature. There are, however, notable re- 
versings of this order, as in the Adagio of 
Beethoven's first sonata. A Coda of fresh 
materials is frequently used as a final ex- 
tention of this form. 

Good examples for study are: Valse in 
D-flat, Op. 64 and Polonaise in A, Op. 40, 
by Chopin; Menuetto iv B Minor, Op. 78, 
by Schubert; and the Menuetto from the 
Sonata in F Minor, Op. 2, No. 1, by 
Beethoven. Many so-called “parlor pieces” 
are in this form and will repay examination 
to discover the amount of ingenuity prac- 
ticed by the composer, for the sake of re- 


lieving the “deadly dullness” of exact 
repetitions. 

* ok x 
Bolero: A characteristic Spanish dance. 


It is rather brisk and in three-four meas- 
ure. It is danced to the accompaniment 
of castanets in the hands of the partici- 
pants. The earliest form of the rhythm 


Te ee er! 


oe 
which gradually was changed to 


OBERT ere, 


A characteristic of the bolero is that 
the melody is usually of a rather lyric or 
song-like character, while the accompani- 
ment is quite animated. This has in later 
developments of the form become more 
marked, as the rhythms of the castanets 
have become incorporated into those of the 
accompaniment, so that the prevailing ‘fig- 
ures in the movement now are° 


AS BER 
imme s Sts, 


= 

The well-developed Bolero consists of 
two themes, each repeated, and a trio; the 
latter generally very smooth in both mel- 
ody and accompaniment. The bolero is 
very closely related to the more lately de- 
veloped Cachucha. The Bolero, Op. 19, of 
Chopin, is perhaps the best-known concert 
number in this form, There is a very at- 
tractive one in the Weber’s gypsy-ballet, 
“Preciosa”, and the Bolero in Donizetti’s 
“Anna Bolena” was one of the show pieces 
of the coloratura prima donna of an earlier 
generation which might well be resurrected 
by the singer equal to its demands. 

(Music lovers and radio friends, who 
follow this monthly series, will find it a 
kind of illuminating course in musical ap- 
preciation which will add enormously to 
the joys of “listening in.”’) 


| 
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Overcoming Difficulties in Pemorizing 
a (Continued from page 622 


separate-hand, harmonic, visual and other 
methods of memorization, yet all the time 
have been acute sufferers from nervous 
tremors. They may well look to the 
channels through which the mind acts (the 
nerves and the muscles) for these often 
stand in immediate need of aid. So we 
reiterate—take good care of the general 
health and see if the memory does not take 


good care of itself. 


ire now passing through a period which is man‘festing the most 
ry growth of interest in music and the fine arts which the world 
nm. All authorities agree in saying that within the next few years 
ll seeva development in the arts far outstripping anything ever 
during that golden age of the arts which was known to 
¢ Renaissance.’”—Harotp VinceNT MILLIGAN. 
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“MELODY WAY” 


THE SUCCESSFUL CLASS METHOD 


Meropy Way Crass at Beaumont, Tex. 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS NOW REGARD MELODY WAY 
as the most successful of all class piano methods. They have found 
it the best means of building up their classes and holding the interest 


of their pupils. 


HALF A MILLION CHILDREN HAVE LEARNED TO PLAY 
this new fascinating way during the past six years. Melody Way is 
used in the schools of over 400 cities including Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Washington, D. C., Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Dallas, and Denver. 


RUDOLPH GANZ 


Internationally known con- 
cert pianist, conductor, com- 
poser Jand artist teacher. 
Now Director of the Chicago 
Musical College. Mr. Ganz's 
collaboration with Mr. Miess- 
ner in the new Music Maker 
Books for Piano is convincing 
proof of the musical and edu- 
cational worth of these mate- 
rials and methods. 


MELODY WAY IS 
EQUALLY SUITABLE 
FOR PRIVATE IN- 
STRUCTION. 


Such leading conser- 
vatories as the Chi- 
cago Musical Col- 
lege, Illinois Wes- 
leyan Conservatory, 
and Denver Conser- 
vatory of Music 
teach Melody Way 
in their elementary 
work. 


W. O. MIESSNER 


Past President of the National 
Conference of Music upervis- 
ors. For nine years, Director 
School of Music, Milwaukee 
State Teachers College. Co- 
author of the Progressive and 
Music Hour Series, both na- 
tionally used series of school 
music texts, Author of the 
Melody Way and Director of 
the Miessner Institute of 
Music. 


ANY GOOD MUSIC TEACHER CAN TEACH MELODY WAY. 
Our correspondence course has helped teachers all over the world to 
master the principles of class instruction. Teachers completing the 


course are certificated by the Miessner Institute. 


No restrictions, 


however, prohibit any teacher from using Melody Way. 


MELODY WAY 
FOR VIOLIN 


By W. Otto Miessner 


and George Dasch. This 
course is now used in 
the schools of over 100 
cities. 


WHY NOT DE- 
CIDE NOW TO 
INVESTIGATE 
MELODY WAY? 


The coupon or 
a postcard will 
bring complete in- 
formation with- 
out obligation. 


WITHERSPOON 
VOICE LESSONS 


“Thirty-Six Lessons in 
Singing For Teacher and 
Student."” By Herbert 
Witherspoon. A new 
voice book for class and 
private teaching. 


MIESSNER INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Miessner Institute of Music, 


PSE icr ys ak Ee Re ha ee ee 


1219 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me further information about 


To Play Piano 
the Melody Way: : To Play Violin 


the Music Maker [_] At the Piano 


Witherspoon [_] Voice Course 
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| I teach privately......., in public schools..... 
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| AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
7 MUSIC 


Chicago—Forty-Fiith Season 


FALL TERM BEGINS 
SEPT. 10, 1930 


Offers Accredited Courses in piano, vocal, violin, organ and all 
other branches of Music and Dramatic Art leading to 


DEGREE—MASTER OF MUSIC 
DEGREE—BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
DIPLOMAS—TEACHER’S CERTIFICATES 


Under Authority State of Illinois 


Thorough preparation for concert, opera and_ teaching 
positions. Many special features, weekly recitals, concerts with 
full orchestra, lectures, school of opera, training in students’ 
symphony orchestra, bureau for. securing positions. 


Excellent Dormitories Offer Accommodations 
at Moderate Rates 


Unsurpassed Faculty of One 
Hundred Twenty Artist-Instructors 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
O. E. Robinson, Director 
Accredited courses leading to Certificates, Diplomas and Bachelor 
of Music Degree. Our graduates occupying positions in most 
States of the Union. 


NORMAL CHILDREN’S MUSICAL TRAINING 


Direction Louise Robyn 


Special normal courses illustrating modern methods of Piano 
instruction as applied to children from the age of five to four- 
teen years, including so-called kindergarten work. 


THEATRE ORGAN SCHOOL 


Frank Van Dusen, A. A. G. O., Director 


Intensive courses for beginners, advanced students and profes- 


sionals. Theatre repertoire, class, popular and jazz. 


CLASS PIANO METHODS 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS—OXFORD COURSE 


Direction Gail Martin Haake 


Special normal training in courses as used in the public schools 
of Chicago, New York, Cleveland and many other cities. 


DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION 
Intensive courses leading to Diplomas and Degrees. Classes 
in expression, acting, stage technic, make-up, diction, pantomime, 
moving picture work, etc. 


Lyceum and Chautauqua engagements secured 
Examinations Free Moderate Tuition Rates 
Member National Assn. of Schools of Music 


Catalog mailed free on application 


American Conservatory of Music 
574 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, 
President 


Associate Directors 
Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy 


JOHN R. HATTSTAEDT 
Sect’y and Mgr, 
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Tests for Chorus Students 
(Continued from page 626) 


well organized music courses should pro- 
vide for the development of individual stu- 
dents in the junior high school by forming 
smaller classes for instruction in general 
music. Individual recitation in the music 
work presents a ready means of measur- 
ing the pupil’s ability and progress. 

Unfortunately, many junior high schools 
and practically all of the senior high 
schools offer no opportunities for individ- 
ual recitation in chorus work, as they con- 
sider massed chorus sufficient. The 
teachers are expected, however, to make 
regular reports of the progress of the in- 
dividual students in chorus. Marks for 
effort may be given and a scale adopted 
with regard to attendance, participation, 
attention and special assignments such as 
reports on current events. This does not 
satisfy the modern music educator, and 
many tests have been devised to measure 
native talent, ability and progress and to 
standardize the grade and style of the 
work, 

The Testing Material 
PRACTICAL objective test related 
to the music studied in the chorus 

class is expedient, since little is gained in 
attempting to standardize factual musical 
knowledge and achievement in the chorus 
or general music of the ninth and higher 
grades. Such factual testing may have its 
use, however, in lower grades where a 
standard course of study is considered 
worth while. The danger lies in stressing 
the value of unrelated facts about music 
rather than in emphasizing participation 
and appreciation of the good and beautiful 
in the art itself. On this point even the 
music psychologist seetns to have gone 


astray. Dates in history are not im- 
portant; the significance of events are im- 
portant. And the knowledge and expe- 


rience related to causes and effects are all 
important. So in music the test should 
relate to the experiences of the students 
and_bear upon the musical notation used and 
the cultural implications surrounding the 
stimulating activity of part-singing and the 
actual song material thus studied. 


Master Discs 
(Continued from page 622) 


The Vocalist’s Offering 


AVEO SNS charm and interpretive gracious- 
ness are to be found in Nina Koshetz’s 
singing of Martini’s Plaisir d'amour and 
a vocal arrangement of Chopin’s Etude in 
E major, Victor disc 9675. Perfect vocal 
purity and rare artistic charm are coupled 
on Brunswick's disc 90043, where Gabrielle 
Ritter-Ciampi sings arias from Mozart's 
“Tl ré pastore’ and .Handel’s “Il Pense- 
roso,” and also on Victor disc 1474, where 
Elisabeth Schumann sings Verdrai, carino 
from Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni” and also 
his “Alleluja.” : 

Two genuinely fine piano recordings 
which we believe should be heard by all 
who enjoy the artistry of this instrument 
are Alexander Brailowsky’s performances 
of Scriabin’s Etude in D flat, Opus 12 and 


Report marks based on tests 
students, as a rule, every six 
only does the effect of this | 
tary but also the practice dign 
ject. The amount of time 1 
taken from choral singing in) 
the tests is an item for seri 
tion, also the nature of the 
essay type of question w 
element of judgment in n 
would prove too great a but 
teacher or teachers. We tur 
jective test or set of questions 
exact answers. It may be ¢ 
and true” type to which th 
“yes” or “no” or it may be one 
tiple choice. In addition, obj 
tions that require exact answe 
the basis for the majority « 
The objective questions may b 


_having the students pass pape 


them at the end of the test. — 


te 


Tests Derived from Chor 


UNS the headings oi 

“T’s” in | music—tone, 
theory—we should investigate 
numbers studied in each perio¢ 
and discover how many majo 
keys, measure-forms and music 
been discussed and used or 
The class might be asked t 
scales in the G or F clef, int 
signature. Measures might 1 
tapped for written rhythmi 


to the choral forms used. / 
two would be in order. In the 


The compositions studied 
a memory test in which ft 
posers’ names would be aske 
genious teacher could work 
questions related purely to 
and the test would serve a d 
purpose in interesting the 
motivating all future work 


his Prelude, Opus 11, No. 
Falla’s Dance of the Fi 
from his Ballet Suite, “El 
Pachmann’s performance 
Preludes, Nos. 3 and 6, Mf 
delssohn’s Prelude in E mini 
The National Gramophoni 
London bring us a fine recordin 
Piano Trio in C minor, 0 t 
by the Pirani Trio, new tof 
artistry would seem to be 
petuation. The British Mi 
described this work, “Brak 
Trio, Opus 101, is radical 
the finest degree, rough, cone 
ful, tender, playful, and ami 
his rhythms. . . The slow a 
of the loveliest and most k 
all music.” Three disc Ni 
149 comprise the set. 
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: Question AND Answer Department 


Conducted By ArtHur Dz Guicuarp 


| QUESTIONS WILL BE 
SWERED IN “THE ETUDE” 
[LES3 ACCOMPANIED BY 
B FULL NAME AND AD 


p Markings and Hymns. 
= 126 (or any 
er) mean? 2. What do the 


tr the name of a hymn mean in 
pals, such as “Toplady, 8.8.6.6”? 


jat does MM. 


Bs D.S. mcan in D.S. and f™ 
es D.C. mean? 5. What does 
hean?—H., McC. School, Chatta- 


ssee. 


M. stands for Maelzel’s Metro- 
af nent for beating time. It con- 
nll pyramidal clockwork contriy- 
| an inverted pendulum which 


bn upright and graded scale of 
10 to 208 beats a minute, and 
} presto. When set at 60 it beats 
A fact, all of the numbers give 


de beats a minute. Thus MM. 


es a speed of 126 quarter-note 
inute. 2. The numbers given 
n-title signify the metre of the 
: “8.8.6.6” stands for a verse 
having two of § syllables each 


ach, “Toplady” is the author’s 
LS.’ stands for Dal Segno, 
om the sign ;” the 38 is the 


mo) from which the movement 
ted. 4. “D.C.” stands for Da 
for “from the beginning,” from 
ece or movement is to be re- 
rka” is the name of a Polish 
in 3/4 time, much employed 
his compositions. 


ig 
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Extensors—Voecal Study 
Heart. 
jou recommend the use of ma- 
ad the hand-span of those who 
one octave? My fingers are 
ot reach with comfort more 
This greatly handicaps me. 
ons to become a singer, but a 
ised me to give that up. Do 
ld hurt or help me to take 
ain? It seems I cannot for- 
—R. R., California. j 
, I do not recommend the 
anieal extensor. You would 
risk of overdoing the exer- 
faulty or over-prolonged 
Eootek to injure the hand 
The best course for you to 
ly earefully the Exercises in 
found in Philipp, in Czerny 
ways provided you do not 
tun no risks. 2. All depends 
of the “lesion.” Let your 
your heart. Moderate exer- 
hing, in occasional periods 
an ten minutes each, should 
prepare you for the study of 
on later; but nothing vio- 
muscular effort. If you 
S you, more serious study 
in, always under the doc- 


. 
is more casily recognized, 
the rhythmic pattern of 
ition? 2. What are the 
aspects of melody? 3. What 
s characteristics of 

r, Saginaw, Michigan. 
“music is based upon a com- 
and rhythm. Melody is 
le sounds dominated by 
certain modes and cer- 
are easily recognized by the 
are the major or minor 
rent species of minor. 
e modes of plain song. 
sties also play a part in 
| a distinctive style. 2. 
the most obvious or 
; of melody. 3. Rhythm 
of a melody or of a 
It is also the movement 
or a composition by 
neeents and other vari- 
lar measures indi- 
ure. Thus the most 
acteristics of rhythm 
the stress required 
by the national and 
of the composition. 
) ean indicate certain 
deaf, but the sounds of 
to appeal to the 


ad 


¥ 
an Octave—Other 


onists arrive at the 
ire 31 tones? JI can 
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DRESS OF THE INQUIRER, 
ONLY INITIALS, OR PSBUDO- 
NYM GIVEN, WILL BB PUB+ 
LISHED WITH QUESTION, 


account for no more than 17, that is, the 
seven diatonic steps with a sharp and a flat 
for each of five of them. 2. In view of the 
prevalence of the piano both in orchestras 
and for accompanying how can any practical 
use be made of the theory of a perfect scale? 
In _this connection what did Karganoff 
achieve when, in the middle of his Nocturne, 


Op. 3, No. 2, he changed the signature from 
sir sharps to sir flats? 3. Is there any 
actual difference between the various kinds 


of duple or of triple times? May not a piece 
be written in three-eight, three-four, or 
three-two time with no difference in sound? 
May six-eight time be either duple or triple? 

It is a mistake to say that there are 
Seven notes in music, whereas a simple ex- 
amination proves that there are thirty-one 
(81) different names of notes within the 
space of an octave, and if there dre 31 dif- 
ferent names then there must be 31 different 
notes. Tor example: 


(ascending) 
R 


%; Bt Dbb 
Cc# Db 
D Ctt Ebb 
~ Eb 
10) Dtt Fb 
Kr Ht Ghb 
FZ Gb 
G F2t Abb 
GE Ab 
A  G#t Bbb 
At Bb 


3 Azz Ch 


Totals 12 12 7 = 31 names, or notes. 


It is recognized that natural temperament 
proceeding regularly through a_ series of 
twelve fifths results in a pitch that is 
sharper by the interval of a Pythagorean 
comma than that given by equal tempera- 
ment or .23460 vibrations sharper than 
the original starting note. The invention 
of the piano necessitated the adoption of 
equal temperament, in which system there is 
no variation in the relative values of the 
pitches of the different intervals contained in 
an octave. Thus equal temperament ren- 
dered music more satisfying in practice. 
Unfortunately the names have not’ been 
adapted more simply to the sounds; but we 
are progressing, and the whole-tone scale 
and the atonal system will result in the sim- 
plification needed. The 12 names of notes 
for the scale should therefor be in regular 
order, as follows: C, C# (or Db), D, Dt (or 
Ep), E, F, F# (or Gp), G, Gt (or Ab), A, At 
(or Bb), B; and similarly for every tonality. 
If you will kindly send me the piece in ques- 
tion, your query shall receive a reply and 
the music will be returned. 3. A piece may 
be in three-eight, three-four or three-two 
measure without the hearer being able to dis- 
tinguish any difference whatever. The lower 
figure is usually chosen with a consideration 
as to whether long or short notes are to 
predominate in the composition. In earlier 
centuries many very rapid pieces were writ- 
ten in three-two time with almost no notes 
except half and quarter notes used. The 
actual difference between duple and_ triple 
times exists in the placing of the regular ac- 
eents. The strong accent in both cases oc- 
curs on the first beat of a measure. In 
duple the accents are by two: 1-2-3-4 might 
be translated 1, 2—1, 2. In triple time, the 
accents are by threes: 1, 2, 3—1, 2, 3. Six- 
eight time is a duple time, consisting of two 
beats, each a dotted quarter-note and counted 
, 2,—1, 2. When played slowly, six-eight 
time might seem to be two measures of triple 
time were it not for the fact that there is 
only one strong accent for the six beats, 
namely, on the first eighth-note, the subsidi- 
ary accent on the fourth eighth-note being 
much weaker. 


Italian Song Wanted, 
Q. Can you give me any information re- 
garding a song having the following words: 
M’ama ancor, Belta fulgente, 
Come tu m’amasti allor ;— 
Ascoltar non dei gente, 
Solo interroga il tuo cor. 
Where might I obtain it with its music? 
: M., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
A. Sorry to say I do not know it. Apply 
to any music store and they will get it for 
you, if it is published. 


—— u. 


Glissando on Black Keys. 

Q. How should the glissando on black 
keys, in Cyril Scott’s “Lotus Land, Op. 47, 
No. 1,” be played? Am I correct in playing 
the right-hand descending with the thumb, 
ascending with the third finger, and _the left- 
hand ascending with the thumb?—G. H. A., 
Toronto, Canada. 

A. That is quite correct. 
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USIC 


Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati and St. Xavier College 
(MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF MUSIC) 


One of the earliest endowed schools of music in America. 


Highest standards maintained. 


DORMITORY FOR GIRLS 


Artist faculty of international reputation. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION 
FOR CAREER OR CULTURE IN 


MUSIC and DRAMA 


OPERA, ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT—ACCREDITED 
Courses lead to DEGREE, DIPLOMA and CERTIFICATE 
The College of Music, fronting on new Central Parkway, 
also with entrance at 1227 Elm St., is conveniently located, 
easily reached from any part of the city or suburbs. 


SEND FOR YEAR BOOK 


Address all communications to the College of Music of Cincinnati 


Ten acre wooded campus. 
BERTHA BAUR, President and Directory 
For Catalogue and information, address Registrar, Dept. E., Highland and Burnet Avenues and Oak St., Cincinnati 


Endorsed by over 62 years of accomplishment 
Piano, Violin, Voice, every solo and en- 
semble instrument, full symphony orches- 
tra, opera, all branches, of theory, Dramatic 
Art, Languages, Dancing, Public School 
Music (accredited) 

All credits apply towards certificates, diplomas and 


degrees. Faculty composed of outstanding and inter- 
nationally known artists. 


All dormitories and other buildings owned and conducted by the Conservatory 


BURNET C. TUTHILL, General Manager 


Obhe Clebeland Tnstitute of ()usic 


Confers Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Artist Diploma, Teacher and Professional Training 
Public School Music Course in Connection With Western Reserve University 
—— 


MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director, 2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Professional and Teacher's Courses on the Daily Lesson Plan. Degrees granted. 
Departments in Piano, Voice, String and Wind Instruments 
Supports its own Symphony Orchestra and Concert Band—Daily rehearsals. 
Catalogue on application to Lynn B. Dana, Pres., Warren, Ohio, Desk E. 
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SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Complete curricula leading to degrees in all] 
branches of Music. Faculty of distinguished 
artist teachers. Concerts and May Festival 
by world’s greatest artists and organizations 
in Hill Auditorium seating 5,000. Chorus of 
350; student symphony orchestras, glee clubs, 
bands, etc. Recitals each week on $75,000 
organ. Summer session 8 weeks June 30th 
to August 22nd. Regular fall semester begins 
September 29th. Catalog. 


CHARLES A. SINK, President 
Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 


Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 
Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 
Total living expenses need not exceed twelve dollars per week. 


Write f or catalog 
Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


Zs a 4 
LIN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 
Advanced study in all branches. 45 specialist 
teachers. Courses lead to Mus.B, degrees. Cul- 
tural and social life of Oberlin College. H. 8. or 
equivalent required, Opens Sept.16th. Catalog. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Box 570, Oberlin, Ohio 


—— 
EVERYTHING IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. Our mail order 
service is prompt and accurate. Teachers’ needs given 
special attention. THEO. PESSER CO., Pnila., Pa. 


Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 


Offers courses in all branches of music leading to Degree, Master of Music, 
Degree, Bachelor of Music, Diplomas, Teachers’ Certificates, Opera Training 
Department, School of Theatre Organ Playing and many special departments 
Prizes and scholarships awarded. 


under a renowned faculty. 


Complete Catalogue upon request 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Elizabeth Johnson, President :: 


56th Year 


5035 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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SEPTEMBER BARGAINS FOR THE 
Music Buyer 


Each new publication of the T1rEopoRE 
Presser Co. is estimated carefully as to 
its usefulness and merits before publication. 
Thousands of proposed publications are re- 
jected because it is known that they are 
not the type for which music buyers are 
waiting. It can be seen, therefore, that 
there is real merit in works actually pub- 
lished, and their success depends entirely 
upon teachers and active music workers be- 
coming acquainted with them. 

The most economical means of giving 
them publicity is to get actual copies in 
the hands of those interested in the par- 
ticular kinds of publications issued. This 
explains the Final Introductory Offers 
annually made by the THeroporr Presser 
Co. The original reasonable prices placed 
on the book publications of the past twelve 
months are reduced in a worthwhile degree, 
and furthermore, delivery is made free 
of charge to all making purchases during 
September at these low cash prices. 

The next few pages of this issue of Tue 
Ervupr carry the advertising of Presser’s 
Annual Fall Bargain Offers. Take ad- 
vantage of these low cash prices before 
the month of September closes. 


New Music For ExaMInaTION 

Piano teachers, vocal teachers or soloists, 
violin teachers and organists are always 
interested in new material but do not usu- 
ally find it easy to get acquainted with it. 
The simplest and generally most satisfac- 
tory way to familiarize one’s self with the 
best and newest sheet music numbers is to 
let us send our monthly packages of New 
Music (On Sale) in one or more of these 
classes: piano, voice, violin or organ. The 
music distributed by this method represents 
new and carefully selected works just 
being placed on the market. The piano 
musi¢ is chiefly for teaching purposes and 
covers the early grades as well as the 
more advanced. Easy teaching pieces are 
always well represented. The vocal mu- 
sic consists of songs, sacred and secular. 

Any teacher may have these On Sale 
packages on request. A postal card order 
will enter your name. Discontinue any 
time. Unused On Sale music is return- 
able for credit when convenient or at the 
close of the usual teaching season. 


Alps IN SELECTING TEACHING 
MaArTERIAL 


The experienced teacher appreciates the 
‘value of up-to-date classified and graded 

catalogs in making a selection of teaching 
material and the Catalog Service Depart- 
ment of the Tuepore Presser Co. is kept 
busy at this season of the year sending 
helpful literature to music buyers every- 
where. The Guide to New Teachers on 
Teaching the Piano and Guide to New 
Teachers on Teaching the Violin each con- 
tain carefully selected lists of studies and 
pieces for each grade and many teachers 
of experience consider them so valuable as 
reference lists that they always keep on 
hand a copy of the latest edition. 

The little booklet An Everyday Practical 
“Keyboard-Side” Guide for Music Teach- 
ers contains a graded, descriptive list of 
over 800 piano pieces—solo, four, six and 
eight hands, These pieces are among the 
“best sellers” in piano educational and rec- 
reational material. Thematie Catalogs 
showing portions of successful teaching 
pieces also are in demand, 

The Trrroporr Presser Co. will gladly 
send these booklets “free of charge.” Send 
a post card request for any you can use or 
tell us the classifications of music in which 
you are interested and we will send ap- 
propriate literature. 


«~ Publisher's Monthly L 


A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers —@ 


A REsponsiBILITY ON THE 


PressER ORGANIZATION 


At the founding of the Txroporr Pres- 
ser Co. business there was a real desire 
to be of service to music buyers every- 
where. Unceasingly, from the beginning, 
stocks have been enlarged, improvements in 
service made and an organization trained 
not only as experts on music publications 
but to the ideal of giving careful personal 
attention to every inquiry or order. 

Here at Presser’s, we always try to put 
ourselves in the position of the one who 
has written to us since this keeps alive the 
personal interest and the desire to give 
service that is accurate, prompt, helpful 
and courteous. Our responsibility is to 
continue giving to our patrons the service 
that has made many of them such 
staunch, loyal friends for so many 
years past. It is also a responsibility to 
the friends of the future to do everything 
possible to make dealings with us enjoy- 


able and satisfying for the new customers - 


of today. No teacher’s er music worker’s 
activities are too modest, nor are any in- 
quiries too troublesome, nor orders too 
small for the experienced members of our 
corps to give them faithful attention. 

We will be glad to send to any one in- 
terested details as to our direct mail serv- 
ice with its convenient charge accounts, 
examination privileges and discounts to 
teachers and professionals. Our service 
to music buyers embraces everything in 
music publications or musical information 
since we carry a stock that is more com- 
plete than any stock of music publications 
ever assembled anywhere. 


PuBLisHER’s PRINTING ORDERS 


Nothing is a better guide as to what rep- 
resentative musicians everywhere think of 
various publications than the publisher’s 
printing order records. While a review 
of all the records on works that have re- 
quired many reprintings would take con- 
siderable time, it is possible to give those 
interested a few of the high spots by pick- 
ing up some of the popular items on which 
new editions of thousands of copies are 
ordered on the instruction sheets now go- 
ing to the printers. 

Out of the elementary piano group or- 
dered this month we see several works 
that frequently appear upon our printing 
orders despite the ordering of large edi- 
tions each time. These are The Beginners’ 
Book, by Theodore Presser, and Bilbro’s 
Kindergarten Book. The Beginners’ Book 
long has been a great favorite for young 
piano beginners and now, in its new revised 
edition using both clefs from the start, 
it is forging ahead greater than ever. Bil- 
bro’s Kindergarten Book is a_ splendid 
first piano book for little tots. 

Another item on the current printing 
order which would surprise many is the 
quantity being printed of the Harmony 
Book for Beginners, by Preston Ware 
Orem. This is but a repetition of many 
previous printings of this book which has 
lead more students to real understanding 
of the fundamentals of harmony than any 
other work ever offered. 

Happy Days in Musie Play also is up 
for reprinting, showing that it has proved 
a worthy sequel to the immensely success- 
ful Music Play for Every Day. These two 
works make the first two years of piano 
study a delight to little tots. 

C. W. Landon’s fine pipe organ com- 
pilation, Organ Melodies, with numerous 
previous editions to its record, also must 
have the stock replenished by a new print- 
ing. 

Each season, huge printings are made 
of Presser’s First Music Writing Book and, 


judging by the quantity of this on the 
present order, our Printing Department 
might do better to translate the order into 
tons rather than copies. 

The sheet music copies are far too num- 
erous to cover adequately, but some of the 
larger printings ordered include the fol- 


lowing: 
Cat. No. Title and Composer Grade Price 
23666 The Bobolink-—Ketterer... 1 $0.30 
19688 The Ghost—Wright ...... 1 .25 
6631 Just a Bunch of Flowers— 
Spaulding: e055 tel che arena 1 .25 
5786 Sing, Robin, Sing—Spauld- 
UNIV 2) Pepe cl nae Sats op, oy cies 1 80 
23110 Joys of Spring—Huerter.. 1%  .35 
5009 Bicyele Galop—Bechter... 2 yoo 
23349 The Clown—Risher ....... 2 30 
22530 Captain Kidd—Blake..... 2 .B0 
7221 A Mountain Pink—Spauld- # 
TEA Serer nipictas otede a oie (oles oan re 2 220 
23703 A Woodland Frolic, Polka 
Petite—Valdemar ...... 2 25 
23947 At the Camp Tire, Gypsy 
Dance—Krentzlin ..... 2% .50 
28563 The Camel Train—Baines. 2%  .50 
8372 The Indian War Dance 
Broumnote O23 ics ier a eane 2% .30 
22545 Through the Air, Arpegyio 
Waltz—Kern .......,.. 2% «40 
24125 Valse Petite—Ketterer ... 24 .3D 
11872 Taps! Military March— 
Hn SelM AN, acc eesnayre ee 3 P54) 
22997 Twilight Visions, Reverie— 
ROR Cae i eric er tetra rere 3 40 
23718 Beautiful Isle, Valse Lente 
FP COGKD, ol iuapate ae urieiateyiys 384% .40 
13242 The Dreamer, Meditation 
GAGES «cra aicresyeeatas 3% 35 
7014 Hungary—Koelling ...... 4% 50 
14271 At the Donnybrook Fair— 
SIGOLG Has fo) ateresn teeter ee Hy Fe 33) 
THREE New Marcues 
BY JOHN Putte Sousa 
Lieutenant Commander John Philip 


Sousa, U.S. N., is a remarkable example of 
the persistence of youthful freshness of 
ideas in musical creative work. To his long 
string of successful marches Mr. Sousa 
has recently added three new numbers, 
all of remarkable distinction. Outstanding 
among these is the “Royal Welch Fusiliers.” 
This March was written in recognition of 
the friendship fostered between the United 
States Marine Corps and the British Reg- 
iment of Welch Fusiliers during the 
Boxer War in China. During this present 
summer Mr. Sousa has conducted this 
march in London in the presence of a dis- 
tinguished gathering including Royalty. 
We believe this is the best march written 
since “Semper Fidelis.” ; 

Another new march is “The Salvation 
Army March.” This was written for the 
recent Jubilee Gathering of the Salvation 
Army in New York City. It was played 
by all of the combined bands. The orgi- 
nal instrumentation was for the all brass 
combination usually found among Salva- 
tion Army Bands; but it also has a com- 
plete scoring. This march includes in its 
middle section the hymn “O Boundless 
Salvation.” 

The most recent of the three marches is 
the “Harmonica Wizard.” This is a jaun- 
ty, lilting march in six-eight time. The okd 
two step, by the way, seems to be coming 
back. This march was written for the cele- 
brated Harmonica Band in Philadelphia 
conducted by Mr. Albert Hoxie, and for 
all harmonica players all over the United 
States. : 

All of these marches are published for 
piano solo, for full band, and for orchestra. 
In addition there is a fine four hand ar- 
rangement of the “Royal Welch Fusiliers.” 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Please notify us promptly when return- 
ing to the city from your summer home. 
Give both the old and new addresses. 
Postmasters will not forward second class 
mail, Where a forwarding address is left 
with the postmaster, first class mail is 
given attention. Second class mail is de- 
stroyed. 
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Wuat To Use For 


ENTERTAIN 


The first thing to use for 
tainments is plenty of time 
them. 

How much better it would b 
throwing together a “hit or 
recital by amateurs, as such et 
often turn out to be when 
that one are asked to play 
or come ‘to sing anything ju 
the program, were such ay 
gathered together for-a | 
play. There are a number 
such as Miss Polly’s Patchwe 
Stults, not requiring a larg 
many rehearsals, or others § 
and Blossoms, by Stults, and 
Where dancing groups or 
uses are available, musical 
Barbarossa of Barbary, 
brows and Briar Rose or o} 
used. ; 

If there are not sufficient y 
or “grown-ups” to carry thre 
age musical play, there is al 
sibility of making an ini 
spot on the miscellaneous e€ 
by using a short musical play 
by children. Such musical pl 
Pirate’s Umbrella, for boys, O ( 
girls and boys, The Rose Dreay 
bow’s End are suggested for 

A miscellaneous progran 
balanced, both as to types 
or singers and as to the 4 
used. If individual num 
rendered, the chairman of t 
should have information as to 
the individual performers it 
as to arrange the prog 
changes if there are co 
or tco little variety. The 
ser Co. would be glad to si 
to help any needs ran 
from musical plays, 
numbers, vocal solos, voc 
cal recitations, instrumenta 
on down to short cantatas 
dren, action songs, et ceter 
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Sett Tue Erupe 
AND App To You 


Coming issues of Tur Em 
AZINE Will be exceptionally 
tober there is planned a_ 
devoted to the Music 
Hungary. Every music k 
teacher of music should s 
Music teachers can ma 
for placing subscriptions 
Music MaGazine at a subi 
themselves by addressing 
partment, Tar Erunr 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEWARE OF Fake | 
AGENTS 


The magazine subseripti¢ 
on and it is sad but tru 
scrupulous men and wom 
of an unsus ing pub 
money for subscriptions | 
never reporting to the pu 
money to strangers unle: 
vinced that their creden' 
question. Pay no money 
reading any contract su 
for the man who wishes” 
We wish to do no inju 
magazine representative, 
to caution our readers t 
subscribing for magazine 


These Special Low Prices 
for Month of September Only 


w Book That Rapidly is Gaining a 
Wide Acceptance 


[ EFFORTS IN THE PIANO CLASS 
PIANO CLASS BOOK NO. 1 
(Price, 75c.) 
. 1—Introductory Cash Price, 45c. 


how any work for class piano beginners around nine or ten 

t surpass this splendid book. It creates interest by giving the 

) do right from the start and maintains enthusiasm with its very 

Any intelligent teacher can put this book to practical use 

lut previous experience in group instruction. This book also may 

a instruction, and therefore every piano teacher will profit by 
nee. 
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IRST PERIOD AT THE PIANO 

YR USE WITH PIANO CLASSES 

immerer (Price, 75c.) 
0. 2—Introductory Cash Price, 45c. 


educational experts began to take note of the excellent work 
, the author of this book in Canada and one of our largest edu- 
ed Miss Kammerer to conduct normal classes in piano 
e inspired to secure the publishing rights in the United 
rs book. This is the book, so simple and clear that it is a 
ict of classes for piano beginners. 
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NECESSARY JINGLES 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
Fox Steenman (Price, 75c.) 


0. 3—Introductory Cash Price, 45c. 


esting work is an adjunct to the usual beginner’s method, help- 
ginner to secure happily a technical foundation particularly in 
fe-finger position to thumb preparation for the scales, fingering 
fds, et cetera. 
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BNTURES IN MUSIC LAND 
ODERN INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR 
JING STUDENTS OF THE PIANO 

er (Price, $1.00 
. 4—Introductory Cash Price, 60c. 


jill appeal to many teachers in that it is a beginner's course, 
melody playing, opportunity for learning notation, progressing 
all the major keys and to first efforts in scale playing. This, 
hensive first book for the little piano beginner. 
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PIECES FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 
»n Harker (Price, 75c.) 
Introductory Cash Price, 40c. 


has a surprising offering in these little characteristic 
for young students eager to play something after a little 

its. xsltogether, there are 25 attractive pieces each 
illustrations, making a decidedly picturesque book 
t the average instructor used in individual study or in 
hook is used in class teaching, it may be used as following 
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NG AMERICAN ALBUM 
. _ (Price, 75c.) 
—Introductory Cash Price, 40c. 


ywhere who had witnessed a boy’s response to the 
y's Own Book of Piano Pieces,’ expressed a desire 
the same lines. The “Young American Album” 

attractive piano solos chiefly in grade 214, some 
development of the boy's imagination, a refinement 
of his emotions and a stirring to the upstanding 
in this unusual new compilation. 
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AMERICAN COUSINS 
ISTIC COMPOSITIONS FOR 
THE PIANO 

(Price, 75c.) 
roductory Cash Price, 35c. 


ortance of having interesting and helpful pieces 

s 2 and 214. These lively characteristic pieces 
at this stage of study. There are words to 

that will aid in holding interest with even the 

1 anything “juvenile”. 

Pa. 
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D JUVENILE GEMS 
.\NO COMPOSITIONS 
rice, 75c.) 

yductory Cash Price, 45c. 


to have plenty of pieces available to the 
ents of recreation at the keyboard. This 
ranging from about grade 1 14 to nearly 
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ANNUAL 
FALL OFFERS 


NEW WORKS 


Reduced Prices 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Everything in Music Publications 
World’s Largest Stock 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FACILE FINGERS 


TEN SHORT MELODIOUS STUDIES 
FOR THE PIANO 


By Cedric W. Lemont (Price, $1.10) 
Offer No. 9—Introductory Cash Price, 40c. 


jN a wide variety of keys these third grade studies cover a fine assortment of 
various important phases of technic for the progressing player. To the well- 
informed teacher, the composer’s name is more than sufficient incentive to get 
first-hand knowledge of this very recent addition to Presser’s ““Music Mastery 
Series.” 
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TECHNIC AND TONALITY 
TWELVE EASY STUDY PIECES FOR THE PIANO 
By N. Louise Wright (Price, 90c.) 

Offer No. 10—Introductory Cash Price, 40c. 


vN GROUP of study pieces that are interesting musically and useful techni- 

cally. Just as the dinner with a fine main course is rounded out with side 
dishes, so in the education of the piano student, interesting works of this character 
supplementing a central course of instruction nicely fill up spots with individual 


pupils. Little excursions into these pieces in the latter part of the second grade 
and into the third grade are sure to prove beneficial. 
@ D 
FIRST LESSONS IN BACH 
BOOK TWO 


Prepared by Walter Carroll (Price, 60c.) 
Offer No. 11—Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 


pee best step toward an appreciation of the better things in music is through the 
easier works of Bach and outstanding among all selections of Bach’s easiest 
pieces are the compilations by Walter Carroll in the two books comprising his 
“First Lessons in Bach.” The second book of these “First Lessons” has been added 
to the “Presser Collection” recently, and this final introductory offer is made to 
introduce the superior new edition we have made of this standard work. 
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RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC 
Prepared by James R. Murray (Price, 25c.) 


Offer No. 12—Introductory Cash Price, 15c. 


SHORE lessons which give the very first elements of music including notation, 
various keys, scales, intervals and practical exercises in time, rhythm and sight 
singing. Music teachers in all fields will find this a useful little book, by which 
pupils may gain the general rudimentary knowledge of music. It has been a good 
seller for quite some time but has just been transferred from The John Church 
Company catalog to the Theodore Presser Co. catalog. ; 
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HOW TO PLAY CHORDS 
AN EASY GUIDE TO EXTEMPORE ACCOMPANI- 
MENT (Price, 50c.) 


Offer No. 13—Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 


HIS is not a work for use in regular courses of piano study but it is rather a self- 
Ay instructor for those who have some natural ability to accompany but never 
have had any lessons upon the piano. Many occasions arise in the church, home, 
lodge or school where a little skill in playing chords to accompany singing or an 
amateur on another instrument is quite helpful. This unique work also is helpful 
to even those who have no knowledge of harmony but have had instruction in 
piano playing, aiding such folks to avoid embarrassment when asked to accompany 
when no printed music is available. This is one of the new acquisitions of the 
Presser Co. secured in taking over the catalog of The John Church Company. 


A Fine Bonus Offer on $7.50 Orders 
of Offers No. 1 to 156 — See Next Page 


Prices are for Cash With Order—We Pay Postage 
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_No Returns, Exchanges or 
Examination Privileges at These Prices 


MINIATURE DUETS 
FOR TEACHER AND PUPIL—VOL. ONE 
(New and Revised Edition) 
By Jessie L. Gaynor (Price, 75c.) 
Offer No. 14—Introductory Cash Price, 45c. 


N introductory offer directing attention to the excellent improved edition of 
this very successful elementary piano educational work. Beside careful 
phrasing, finger and dynamic markings throughout, a feature of this new edition 
is the printing of the pupil’s part in a special large note to facilitate reading. This 
work always has stood in high favor because of the melodious character of the duets 
and the fact that the pupil plays the secondo part of some pieces while in others he 
plays the primo part. 
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THE JUVENILE RHYTHM BAND 


RivTtHM bands and orchestras have become well established aids in the musical 
instruction of young beginners. Attractive material for them is an important 
item, This collection gives 15 very desirable numbers. In addition to the pleasure 
and benefit the little students gain in playing these, they also make fine demon- 
stration novelties by which the youngest students may be given representation on 
pupils’ recital programs. Teachers may put any number of pupils on the various 
parts and, therefore, this collection has been issued so that as many of each part as 
desired may be purchased. There are 7 instrumental parts regularly priced at 25 
cents each. Then there is alsc a piano part, priced at 65 cents, and a teacher's 
score, priced at 65 cents. The final introductory offers on these parts are as follows: 
Offer No. 15—Triangle............... Introductory Cash Price, 15c. 
Offer No. 16—Tambourine............ Introductory Cash Price, 15c. 
Offer No. 17—Sand Blocks... ....... .. Introductory Cash Price, 15c. 


Offer No. 18—Castanets............... Introductory Cash Price, 15c. 
Offer No. 19—Cymbals...............Introductory Cash Price, 15c. 
Offer No. 20—Drum.................. Introductory Cash Price, 15c. 
Offer No. 21—Ad Lib. Instruments.. ... Introductory Cash Price, 15c. 
Offer No. 22—Piano.................. Introductory Cash Price, 40c. 
Offer No. 23—Teacher’s Score... ..... Introductory Cash Price, 40c. 


SY 


THE PASSING UNDER OF THE THUMB 
TECHNICAL EXERCISES FOR THE PIANO 
By I. Philipp (Price, $1.00) 
Offer No. 24—Introductory Cash Price, 60c. 


FRE really serious student and the thorough teacher of the piano will welcome 
this work in which a master pedagog has evolved an exhaustive series of technical 
exercises which begin with quite simple short finger exercises and gradually essay 
more difficult fingerings until the thumb has been brought into play in almost every 
conceivable fashion upon the piano keyboard. These exercises will produce inter- 
esting and valuable results, if conscientiously used as “extra’’ daily practice material 
over quite a period of study beginning well on in the latter intermediate grades. 
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LOUISIANA SUITE 
FOR THE PIANO 
By Walter Niemann (Price, $1.25) 
Offer No. 25—Introductory Cash Price, 75c. 


"THERE is a modern freshness of harmony in every number, an abundance of 

opportunities for expressive and brilliant piano playing, and last but not least, 
a strong appeal in this popular European composer’s use of themes based upon eight 
heart-winning melodies from the United States’ Southern plantations. More than 
one concert artist is finding real recompense in the use a3 these numbers in these 
days when it is necessary to be on the alert to satisfy an audience. Needless to say, 
they are ideal for teaching in the later intermediate grades, and for such purposes 
may be classed as around Grade 4 and 5. 
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BEETHOVEN SONATAS 
VOLUME ONE 
Revised and Fingered by Dr. Hans Von Biilow and 
Dr. Sigmund Lebert (Price, $3.00) 


Offer No. 26—Introductory Cash Price, $1.50 


THs volume and Volume Two in the following offer are splendid editions of 
Beethoven’s sonatas which are held in high esteem by musical authorities. 
These volumes, formerly issued by The John Church Company, have been made new 
additions to the “Presser Collection” which explains the reason why our patrons. 
now have the opportunity of obtaining either one or both for so reasonable a price. 
They are well printed on good paper from remarkably well engraved plates. Volume 
One totals 339 pages and contains 17 sonatas progressing in the opus numbers from 

Op. 2, No. 1 to Op. 31, No. 2. 
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BEETHOVEN SONATAS 
VOLUME TWO 
Revised and Fingered by Dr. Hans Von Bulow and 
Dr. Sigmund Lebert (Price, $3.00) 
Offer No. 27—Introductory Cash Price, $1.50 


apis second volume presents 15 sonatas going up in the opus numbers from 
Op. 31, No. 3 to Op. 111. It numbers 342 pages and, like Volume One, boasts 
of fine clear plates reproduced on good paper. 
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THE CLASS VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 
STUDENT’S BOOK . 
By Ann Hathaway and Herbert Butler (Price, 75c. ) 


Offer No. 28—Introductory Cash Price, 45c. 


Es work embraces the melodic idea from the beginning-and the first position is 

developed without any technical exercises whatever. Clever, easy arrangements 
for violin of tunes with which even quite young pupils arc familiar vocally prove 
helpful from the start. The success of the authors with student classes and special 
normal classes gives logical reason for the belief that this brand new class instructor 
will be scoped by many teachers privately conducting classes as well as those 
responsible for classes in public and private schools. 


Continued on Next Page 
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These Special Low Prices 
for Month of September Only 


THE FIRST EXERCISES FOR VIOLIN 
By Adolf Grunwald (Price, 75c.) 
Offer No. 29—Introductory Cash Price, 45c. 


HIS group of studies is a great favorite with a number of leading violin pedagogs, 
and it has been made a recent addition to the “Presser Collection.” The 
editing has been done most painstakingly by Otto Meyer. These studies offer 
invaluable supplementary material to the first instruction book. Quite a few of the 
exercises have a second violin part which, usually being near the difficulty of the 
first part, is usefu in class work as well as for a teacher's accompaniment in indivi 
dual instruction. 
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SCHOOL OF VIOLIN TECHNIC 
OP. I, 2ART III 


By O. Sevcik (Price, $1.00) 
Offer No. 30—Introductory Cash Price, 50c. 


WE venture to predict that the superb editings by Otto Meyer of the famous 
studies by the master violin teacher, Professor Sevcik, will live long as the 
best available editions. This volume, Op. 1, Part III, is a recent addition to the 
“Presser Collection,” having been thoroughly edited by Otto Meyer. “These are 
remarkable finishing studies in the changing of position, offering the finest kind of 
practice in shifting. 
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CHANGING THE POSITION AND 
PREPARATORY SCALE STUDIES 
FOR THE VIOLIN—Op. 8 
By O. Sevcik (Price, 75c.) 
Offer No. 31—Introductory Cash Price, 40c. 


Otro Meyer, in this new addition to the “Presser Collection,” gives the clearest 
and most satisfactory presentation of Professor Sevcik’s practical and helpful 
studies in his Op. 8 which combine every possible shifting with a certain amount 
of fingering in each position reached. 
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STUDENT’S FIRST ’CELLO ALBUM 
A COLLECTION FOR ’CELLO AND PIANO 
(Price, $1.00) 

Offer No. 32—Introductory Cash Price, 70c. 


NSTEAD of a hackneyed, indifferent compilation of numbers known to everyone 
this compilation gives a wealth of new, fresh material for the ‘cello, most of the 

19 numbers contained therein having been especially arranged for this album. 
The arrangers availed themselves of some of the very successful copyrighted piano 
compositions in the Presser Catalog. The ‘cello teachers and ‘cello players who 
thus far have seen this work have so enthused over it that we feel well repaid for 


having undertaken its publication. Throughout, the “cello part is chiefly in the 


first position. 
EG > 
THE TRIO CLUB 


FOR VIOLIN, ’CELLO AND PIANO 
(Price, $2.00) 


Offer No. 33—Introductory Cash Price, $1.25 


ps collection, within one season, has been used again and again by student 
ensembles in some of our leading conservatories, and professional trios in hotels, 
dining rooms and cafes, have taken it up enthusiastically. The parts for each instru- 
ment are well within the range of average players and the variety in its one short 
of twenty numbers indeed makes it a most useful collection. Several special ar- 
rangements from the classics are presented but, on the whole, the contents utilize 
some of the best and most successful efforts of favorite present-day writers. 
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THE CLASSIC AND MODERN ORCHESTRA 
BOOK 
FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND CONSERVATORIES 


Compiled and Edited by J. E. Maddy and Wilfred Wilson 


AMBITIOUS school orchestras get in this compilation more substantial addi- 
tions to the repertoire than usually found in the average collection compiled 
for school orchestras. There is satisfying work for all the instruments and the 
ensemble is so full and effective as to satisfy even a professional group, yet no de- 
mands are made beyond the capabilities of the present-day well trained high school, 
conservatory or college orchestra. The contents range from melodious descriptive 
numbers and characteristic novelties by contemporary writers to gems selected 
from the works of a few of the great master composers. Every part is published in 
the 914 x 12 size and is bound in an attractive cover. The regular price of the parts 
is 50 cents each, piano part 75 cents. The final introductory offers on the various 
parts are given below: 


Offer No. 34—1st Violin.............. Introductory Cash Price, 35c- 
Offer No. 35—2nd Violin. ............ Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 36—3rd Violin (Viola Part). . Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 37—Viola..................Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 38—Violoncello............Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No, 39—Bass...................Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 40—Flutes.................-Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 41—Oboes................. Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 42—1st Clarinet in B flat. . .. Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 43—2nd Clarinet in B flat. . . Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 44—Bassoons or E flat Bari- 

tone Saxophones... .. Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 45—E flat Alto Saxophones . . Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 46—C Tenor Sax (C Melody) Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 47—B flat Tenor Saxophone. . Introductory Cash Price, 35c, 
Offer No. 48—1st and 2nd Horns in F . Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 49—3rdand 4th HornsinF. . Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 


Offer No. 50—1st and 2nd Horns in E 

flat (Altos)... ....,...Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 51—3rd and 4th Horns in E 

flat (Altos). ..........Imtroductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 52—Cornets in B flat (Trum- 

pets).................Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 53—I1st and 2nd Trombones. Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 54—Bass Trombone and Tuba 

(3rd Trombone) . .. ., Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 55—Drums.................Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 56—Timpani............... Introductory Cash Price, 35c 


Offer No. 57—Piano.................. Introductory Cash Price, 50c. 
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THE CLASSIC AND MODERN BAND BOOK 
Compiled and Edited by J. E. Maddy and Wilfred Wilson 


THIS compilation contains numbers of such merit as to warrant the statement 
that it is almost a repertoire from which to select numbers for concert or com- 
petitive use. There are no technical difficulties to ‘‘stump” any of the players but 
it is apparent that this book is not for bands unable to stand favorable comparison 
with the average good high school or college band. The regular price of the parts 
is 50cents,each. The final introductory offers on the various parts are as follows : 


Offer No. 58—D flat Piccolo... ....... Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 59—E flat Clarinet..........Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 60—Solo or 1st B flat Clarinet. Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 


Offer No. 61—2nd B flat Clarinet. ... .. Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 62—3rdand 4thB flat Clarinet. Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 63—B flat Bass Clarinet... .. Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 64—F Alto Clarinet.........Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 65—Oboe.................. Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 66—Bassoon...............Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 67—I1st and 2nd E flat Alto 

Saxophones.......... Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 68—B flat Tenor Saxophone... Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 69—EflatBaritoneSaxophone. Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 70—1st_ and 2nd Cornets 

(Trumpets).......... Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 71—3rd B flat Cornet (Trum- 

pet)..................Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 72—1stand 2nd HornsinF. . Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 73—3rdand 4th HornsinF. . Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 74—1st and 2nd Trombones 

Pars weeessees+....-Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 75—3rd Trombone (Bass). . . Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 76—Baritone (Bass)........ Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 77—Baritone (Treble)...... Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 78—Basses (Tuba).......... Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 79—Drums, Bells, Etc..... .. Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 80—1stand 2nd C Flutes... Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 81—1stand 2nd E flat Altos. . Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 82—3rdand 4th E flat Altos. . Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
Offer No. 83—1stand 2nd Trombonesor 5 

B flat Tenors (Treble). . Introductory Cash Price, 35¢. 
Offer No. 84—3rdand 4th Trombonesor ; 

B flat Tenors (Treble). Introductory Cash Price, 35c¢. 


Sr 
BEGINNER’S METHOD FOR THE TRUMPET 
(OR CORNET) 

By Harold W. Rehrig (Price, $1.25) 
Offer No. 85—Introductory Cash Price, 80c. 


i Pate author is one of the artist members of the famous Philadelphia Orchestra 
and he knows the trumpet and cornet thoroughly. The book is so clear and con- 
cise as to carry the pupil along almost as a self-instructor. This feature is a real 
asset to the teacher since it saves time, aids progress and gives opportunity for 
careful observation of those details necessary to developing musicianship with 
playing ability. The attractive material used causes the student to feel that he is 
playing something worthwhile from the very start. 


A Splendid Bonus! 


FREE with any cash order of the 
“Annual Fall Offers” totaling $7.50 
One Copy of This Excellent Volume 
A COMPLETE 
HISTORY OF MUSIC 
By W. J. Baltzell Cloth Bound, Illustrated 


550 pages of interesting information every music lover will 
enjoy reading. 


The “Annual Fall Offers” Include All of the Intro- 
ductory Offers (Nos. 1 to 122} and All of the Ad- 
vance of Publication Offers {Nos. 123 to 156} on 
the Preceding Page, This Page and the Two Pages 
Following. 


ke a ee ee 


_No Returns, babes orl 
Examination Privileges at These Prices 


SCENES FROM SHAKESPE 
‘THE TEMPEST’ 


SUITE FOR ORGAN 
By Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart 


Offer No. 86—Introductory Cash P 


A NEW organ suite that has been lauded by critics ever 
_*_ nent organists who have played its numbers with gi 
highly satisfying numbers do not make any extreme demands 
Dr. Stewart has not only given the recital and theatre organis| 
while numbers but has also made a real contribution in organ n 
all serious students of the instrument. 4 


¢ 


ORGAN MUSIC BY AMERICAN CO 
(Price, $1.25) 
Offer No. 87—Introductory Cash P) 


"THERE are 26 organ compositions in this volume of over 10 
melodious and attractive numbers of a fine musicianl: 
pected by the representation of such composers as Diggle. 
Nevin, Kramer, Federlein and others. 


¢ 


SONGS OF THE CHILD WORL 
By Riley and Gaynor (Cloth Bound, 
Offer No. 88—Introductory Cash Py 


BEYOND announcing that this highly reputed volume of k 
now a new addition to the Presser Co. catalog, it hardly 
any more in this paragraph. These songs are so well known 
traditional in kindergartens, schools and homes where tes 
their children to have the benefit of a real love for music. 


nC 


SONG CLASSICS 
IN FOUR VOLUMES © 


Edited by Horatio Parker’ (Price 
Offer No. 89—Soprano.. .. .. Introductory Cash 
Offer No. 90—Alto........  Iesrodecteen 
Offer No. 91—Tenor...... .. Introductory 
Offer No. 92—Bass........ .. Introductory 


"THESE valuable volumes previously published by The Ji 
now being taken over into the Theodore Presser Co 
glad to give our friends opportunity to become acquaini 
volumes through this special offer. Remember, any one 
compilations of German, French and Italian song classics, p 
Tespective voices, may be secured postpaid for $1.25, on 
September. The average is over 50 numbers in each volume, 
and with superb English translations as well as the original 


c— 
ORATORIO SONGS 
IN FOUR VOLUMES (Price, $1. 
Offer No. 93—Soprano..__.. 
Offer No. 94—Alto.......... 


Offer No. 95—Tenor........ 
Offer No. 96—Bass.......... 


"THESE widely known compilations represent a great en 

songs of the greatest masters from Bach to pre: 
volumes, heretofore issued by The John Church Com 
use by many leading singers and prominent voice teacl 
music lovers who have put off their resolve to possess 0 
should not overlook this buying opportunity during the m 


Cs 


SACRED SONGS ~ 
Compiled and Edited by W. J. H 
IN FOUR VOLUMES (Price, $1 


Offer No. 97—Soprano..... Introductory 

Offer No. 98—Alto......... é 
Offer No. 99—Tenor....... ctory C 
Offer No. 100—Bass......... Introductory C 


THs is another one of the groups of publications that w 
Company international repute, and in announcing 
Presser Co. catalog opportunity is given to make th 
low postpaid cash price offer for the month of Sept 
average between 50 and 60 numbers for each of 
is a wide variety of schools represented in each volun 
been made from the very best song literature prod 
two hundred years. 


<¢ % 
SACRED AND SECULAR VOC 
(Price, $1.25) 

Offer No. 101—Introductory Cas 


JN glancing through the contents of this album, one i 
uses as boundless. Almost every combination of t 
the widely varied contents. The duets included will 
demands and also provide material for home or conse! 


¢ 


ANTHEM VOIC 
(Price, 35¢.) 
Offer No. 102—Introductory 


ITH choirmasters everywhere having great faith it 
because of the great satisfaction found in theif 1 
special care was taken in the compilation of this new 
tions for attractive, effective, yet not difficult, numb 
collection. There are 15 anthems offering such a 


sions. 


These Special Low Prices 
for Month of September Only 


BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE 
D CANTATA FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND CHOIR 


rt Bogg & Geo. F. Root (Price, 50c.) 
. 103—Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 


te-introductory offer of a work that long has been a favorite in 
red music. It is not the usual cantata form but rather a musical 
4 hymns and song anthems for a Sunday-School service on the 
he Building of the Temple.” There are numbers for the entire 
mbers for soloists and an assisting choir. However, the entire 
y a volunteer choir. Nothing will serve better to impress upon 
lars of all agesa great incident in the Old Testament and all of the 
fefrom. This work, formerly in The John Church Company 
sented in a new printing as a Presser publication. 


D 


| BIRTHDAY OF THE KING 

MAS CANTATA FOR SOLI, CHORUS 

i Dale (Price, 6Oc.) 
. 104—Introductory Cash Price, 40c. 


y reminder to get acquainted with this new Christmas cantata 
ut 40 minutes, Its attractive, melodious, yet not difficult, 
joloists and choir an opportunity to sing of the Nativity and the 
| congregation appreciative of the sacred blessing of Christmas. 


= D 


"HE MANGER CHILD 
AS CANTATA FOR MIXED VOICES 
Baines (Price, 60c.) 
105—Introductory Cash Price, 40c. 


ngs the congregation to interested attention from the very first 
pp prelude and holds attention to the stirring finale chorus. 
any choir able to sing parts will be able to present it readily. 
icularly attractive solos and duets. It supplies a fine 35 minute 
he Christmas service. 


D 


THE RISEN KING 
HORT CANTATA FOR EASTER 
oler (Price, 60c.) 


106—Introductory Cash Price, 45c. 


‘composer unusually gifted in writing sacred music. He has 
of providing interesting and melodious sacred numbers in 
a smoothness and a musicianship. What more need be said 
hort 30 minute Easter cantata, giving each solo voice some 
ig with several splendid choruses for the choir? It is not too 
teer choir and yet it is full of such possibilities as to interest a 

"a professional quartet. 


D 


|; RAINBOW OF PROMISE 
. CANTATA FOR MIXED VOICES 

ines (Price, 60c.) 
07—Introductory Cash Price, 45c. 


choir and chorus music has stepped so much to the 

3 as this composer. He gives full play to the musical 

th sacred subjects. There is a whole Easter sermon and 

text er for the fine choruses and solos comprising this 
d half an hour to present. 


D 


REQUIEM MASS 
FOR TWO PART CHORUS 
rizi (Price, 80c.) 


Introductory Cash Price, 45c. 


as to ere effective alike for soprano and alto or for tenor 
fe of much value to the Catholic organist, 
oa imited to children in the upper grades of the 
p of young ladies of the congregation. However, where 
‘it may be used for a two part chorus of tenor and bass, 
red voices. It is strictly liturgical and has the approval 

in America. 


D 


AGE OF NANNETTE 
OPERA IN THREE ACTS 

‘ics by Agnes Emelie Peterson 

s Woodson Curtis (Price, $2.00) 
Introductory Cash Price, $1.35 


ta success from The John Church Company catalog 
Co. publication. While this operetta may be pre- 
re staging, it offers real opportunities for as fine a 

E high school or group of proficient amateurs 
eful measures and in many ways is beyond what 
sei for school or college groups. 


>» 


PRODUCTION 
(Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50) 
oductory Cash Price, $1.00 


the active music worker of today, and par- 
an important musical position in an academy, 
be accepted undaunted even though previous 
There are helps usually available, however, 
ponsibilities of light opera production may 
in this book. It covers everything from the 
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selection of a work on through its directing, rehearsing, staging, financing and ad- 
vertising to the actual successful performance. 
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LESSONS IN MUSICAL HISTORY 


By J. C. Fillmore 
Cloth Bound (Price, $1.75) 
Offer No. 111—Introductory Cash Price, $1.20 


[It was only deserving to the many teachers, schools and colleges who had adhered 
to this compact history of music as their favorite text book that a new edition 
with additional matter bringing it up to date be issued. This new edition is well 
worth securing and especially so at this low price for introductory purposes. 


Cs D 


OPERA MINIATURE SERIES 
By CHARLOTTE LUND 


Interesting Story-Telling Versions of 
Twelve Popular Operas 


Offer No. 112 (Price $2.50) 
Set of 12 in Container—Only $1.50 


12 attractive well-printed 444 x 6 books with strong paper covers in‘tasteful tones 
in a neat container. Every lover of music should be acquainted with the stories of 
and facts about the operas Aida, Carmen, Cavalleria Rusticana, Faust I Pagliacci, 
Louise, La Juive, Lucia di Lammermoor, Rigoletto, Thais, Samson and Delilah 
and La Boheme which are presented in these pleasant reading books. 


NOTE LIBERAL BONUS OFFER ON PRECEDING PAGE 


Special Offers of Sheet Music 


SELECTED GROUPS OF SHEET MUSIC NUMBERS OFFERED AT REAL BARGAIN PRICES 
TO GAIN WIDER PUBLICITY FOR THESE USEFUL PUBLICATIONS 


No More Than One Set of Any Group at These Prices—You May Order Any or All of These Groups but on 
Such Bargains Only Single Sets Will Be Supplied 


AT THESE LOW POSTPAID CASH PRICES, NO EXAMINATION PRIVILEGES, RETURNS OR EXCHANGES 
ARE ALLOWED 


5 FIRST GRADE PIANO PIECES 
Total Retail Price, $1.30 
Offer No. 113—Introductory Cash Price, 40c. 


TSkipped and'Skippedimscemiets ci enn te ae Mary Gail Clark 

Jolly Little Fishermans: 2c arm aetesicc setae serene H. D. Hewitt 

Doliy's\Birthday<... (Ay, eateries oes ona A Walter Rolfe 

Pretty prttle Song Bird itec ener tars ce. eee Geo. L. Spaulding 

Whe Ghost)2)> ict Sri wach eau nara phete vals. cle. aes N. Louise Wright 
¢ D 


5 SECOND GRADE PIANO PIECES 
Total Retail Price, $1.50 
Offer No. 11 estan wee Cash Price, 40c. 


The Lion and the Mouse..... Anna Priscilla Risher 


in: OldsViermai Styles askin sel- iti Cia: se Hans Protiwinsky 

Sweetheart: Waltz o. scyacra ss.) seceed: eae emer Carl Wilhelm Kern 

Indian War Dance.............:.-+5.+..-. s+. -Platon Brounoff 

The King's Review wy. secant a mere aan igncees William Baines 
@ D 


5 THIRD AND FOURTH GRADE 
PIANO PIECES 
Total Retail Price, $1.75 
Offer No. 11 ae age Cash Price, 50c. 


Dance of the Witch Doctors, . Bereta ee Montague Ewing 


Hack] Vesper Bells ss: Seraremns ects nie one aerate Wallace A. Johnson 

Ganzonettar ic nahn eee a rene heen Max Meyer-Olbersleben 

Love's Dreams ay, 22 an ae eee era oe eee een ate L. Zeise 

nove s: Garden 75 Vs < eyolareieyatacmcerayene) intake arareitee er etetar <1 Homer Tourjee 
g dD: 


5 FOURTH AND FIFTH GRADE 
PIANO PIECES 
Total Retail Price, $2.10 
Offer No. 116—Introductory Cash Price, 50c. 


Viennese Refrain... seat pearance Arr. by William M. Felton 
Andante Cantabile from the “Quartet, Op. 11”.....P. 1. Tschaikowsky 
Miadrilena. si-vae/'s's,< ce Re eects eis sister ieee hee ae Paul Wachs 
Vale (Op. B9KNo. 15 Uso eee meri - ons cuece nso ets J. Brahms 
Walkie Dristet:s c/s) sincisto cies takai > Ge Res « serene eae Jean Sibelius 
4 r 


THREE PIPE ORGAN NUMBERS 
Total Retail Price, $1.85 


Offer No. 118—Introductory Cash Price, 40c. 


Grand Choeur Solennelle. <2... ceo ss cdisenencssncnsss Frederic Lacey 
Marchiof the Archers; Soca mime eis oss teat ele ee Ewing Barrell 
PA Summer Fantasies ance aiceias a amiaeieth oleate ee G. Waring Stebbins 


2 FINE TEACHING HELPS 


Offer No. .117 


FIRST GRADE STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE by 
L. A. Bugbee {22 pages} 
This book enjoys a very large sale and many will be glad to 
get it at a special price in connection with 
SCALES, ARPEGGIOS AND CADENCES by Theodore 
Presser {New Edition} {14 pages} 
This contains all the major, minor (harmonic and melodic) 
and chromatic scales, scales in sixths, tenths, contrary motion, 


etc. 
Scales, Arpeggios and Cadences..50c. 
First Grade Studies . .80c, 
Total Value $1.30 
Special September Cash Offer for Both...... 50c. 
LCs D 


3 SONGS—HIGH VOICE 
Total Retail Price, $1.60 


Offer No. 119—Introductory Cash Price, 40c. 


‘The Laughterjof Love. «ce... stctan .....-Blanche Raymond 
The Road to Arcady... William G. Hammond 
A Vision‘of Beauty... sic wes = 2 cheng eOlboaarsess Arthur Nevin 


C (pe ae ere nee CD ) | 
3 SONGS—LOW VOICE 


Total Retail Price, $1.65 
Offer No. 120—Introductory Cash Price, 40c. 


VA yD Aa eristh auto) cae vegetal re < 5.6 alee chai Sw stale W.H. Neidlinger 

Over the Hills of June............. SAREE C. Edgar Ford 

PU WALIGE tencemten ees Mvmt idl raye. «205, cielo sale, 8 Catherine McFarland 
wh sal ne ee ere ae 


3 SACRED SONGS—HIGH VOICE 
Total Retail Price, $1.60 


Offer No. 121—Introductory Cash Price, 40c. 


Abide with Me 
Father of Life... 
Sun of My Soul 


Seymour Hawthorne 
...J. Lamont Galbraith 
Ct Et ae Eduardo Marzo 


@ SS NED 


3 SACRED SONGS—LOW VOICE 
Total Retail Price, $1.80 
Offer No. 122—Introductory Cash Price, 40c. 


(Ooh a gre ee Sg O.ae etic oe pte Rose Eversole 
The Shadows of the Evening Hours..........-....- 
Lord Jeatisiny Phy Mercy oinros sts cs dia vie sic on ie 


Continued on Next Page 
WSO 
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ON 


MAKING PROGRESS 


MY SECOND EFFORTS IN THE PIANO CLASS 
PIANO CLASS BOOK NO. 2 


Offer No. 123 
Advance of Publication Cash Price, 35c. 


HE enthusiastic reception accorded to our Beginner’s Piano Class Book entitled 

“MY FIRST EFFORTS IN THE PIANO CLASS,” published last March 

has led naturally to the publication of a second volume which is intended to follow 

right on, This new volume will be ready in a very short time. It will provide for 

another six months’ work in the piano class, and will be of surpassing interest 
throughout. 


These Special Low Prices 
for Month of September Only 


g D 


ESSENTIALS OF SCALE PLAYING 
THE TWELVE MAJOR SCALES 
HOW TO FORM AND FINGER THEM 
By Mabel Madison Watson 


Offer No. 124 
Advance of Publication Cash Price, 40c. 


piss is a practical analysis of scale playing which may be put into the hands of 
students of all ages, from the first to the fourth grades inclusive. It stresses the 
preliminary hand, arm and finger training, and advances novel methods of prepara 
tory practice. Special attention is given to the training of the thumb, This is one 
of the best scale books that we have ever seen. 


@ > 


BEST LOVED THEMES FROM THE GREAT 


MASTERS 
FOR THE PIANO 


Offer No. 125 
Advance of Publication Cash Price, 35c. 


ANSWERING great demands throughout the land for a collection of such 
material as described by the title of this volume, we are carefully preparing 
this compilation. Some of the great master works in their original forms are beyond 
the abilities of average players; therefore particular care is being taken to give only 
certain attractive portions and such creditable transcriptions of master works as are 
within the range of the average player. There isa permanent satisfaction in knowing 
at first hand some of the best musical creations of all time, and therefore, we foresee 
not only a wide use of this album on the part of piano teachers but also on the part 
of those who want good music in the home to play. 


@ D 


TWELVE TUNEFUL TALKING SONGS 
MUSICAL READINGS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
By Clay Smith 


Offer No. 126 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 50c. 


[N the production of musical readings, monologues or recitations, Clay Smith 
has had very great success. In his many years of entertaining and concertizing, 
he had rare opportunities for trying out various numbers and he hasnever offered 
anything for printing that had not been tried out in this manner. The new book of 
monologues contains selections which are chiefly humorous or else human and 
homelike. None of the numbers will be found difficult to memorize or perform and 
allare bound to prove popular with audiences. This book contains some of Clay 
Smith’s very best work. 


°G D 


THE KING COMETH 
A CANTATA FOR CHRISTMAS ARRANGED FOR A 
TWO-PART CHORUS OF WOMEN’S VOICES 
By R. M. Stults 


Offer No. 127 
Advance of Publication Cash Price, 35c. 


JN response to a widespread demand for a two-part Christmas Cantata, we have 
had arranged by the composer himself one of our best Christmas Cantatas, 
“The King Cometh.’ As arranged for the two voices, it flows along very smoothly, 
and the effects throughout are surprisingly good. The original organ part is retained 
very largely, and the solos are so set that they may be sung in unison by all the voices 
in their respective parts if found desirable. This Cantata is a particularly melodious 
one, and it will prove very effective. 
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LAST WORDS OF CHRIST 
ALENTEN CANTATA FOR TENOR AND BARITONE 
SOLOS AND QUARTET OR CHORUS 
By Charles Gilbert Spross 


Offer No. 128 
Advance of Publication Cash Price, 35c. 


JN this Lenten Cantata the well known song writer, Charles Gilbert Spross, has 
produced a master work. Many of his sacred songs have had much success. 
This Cantata is written in the same expressive style, melodious yet devotional. 
As implied by the title, it is in seven parts, each part based upon one of the “‘Last 
Words.” The solos for the men’s voices are very fine; the chorus work is solid and 
very interesting to sing. 


¢ D 


PENITENCE, PARDON AND PEACE 
A LENTEN CANTATA 
. By J. H. Maunder 
Offer No. 129 
Advance of Publication Cash Price, 35c. 


WRITTEN some years ago, Maunder’s “Penitence, Pardon and Peace,” 
achieved instant popularity. This became one of the standard Lenten 
Cantatas. We are about to add a new and especially prepared edition of this fine 
work to our standard cantata series. This edition will be found superior in all 
respects. 


(QS eS 


THE WORD INCARNATE 
CHRISTMAS CANTATA 
By R. M. Stults 


Offer No. 130 
Advance of Publication Cash Price, 35c. 


ALTHOUGH this is an Advance of Publication Offer, this, of course, will be 
published shortly, giving choirmasters ample time to give it consideration for 
this Christmas. This is a very desirable and satisfying Christmas cantata both as 
to text and music. It is easy to sing but there is nothing “sing-songy” or amateurish 
in its makeup. We might even suggest that any individual interested in church 
music will agree that the pleasure in becoming acquainted with this new cantata is 
worth more than the low Advance of Publication price. 
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JOAN OF THE NANCY | 
A COMIC OPERA IN TWO A 
Book and Lyrics by Agnes Emelie P 
Music by Louis Woodson 


Offer No. 131 
Advance of Publication 


Tus is the most pretentious comic opera that we have as 

it is but little more difficult than some of our other very 
it is cast in somewhat larger mold approaching more 
standpoint. However, it is just the thing for talented am 
previous experience with easier works. The plot is all: 
oughly good and the music is excellent. It is by the comp 
popular light opera, “The Marriage of Nannette.”* 
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INSTRUCTOR FOR SCHOO 
By C. S. Morrison 
Advance of Publication Cash P 


THE author of this work has had many years of exper 
bands and for a number of years has organized and 
mention this to indicate the practical character of this 
real playing group from a band of beginners upon the v; 
parts are given in the Offers of the parts below for conv: 
of these parts may now be ordered at the low Advance of Pi 
30 cents each, postpaid. 


Offer No. 132—D flat Piccolo 
Offer No. 133—I1st and 2nd C Flutes 
Offer No. 134—E flat Clarinet 
Offer No. 135—1st B flat Clarinet 
Offer No. 136—2nd B flat Clarinet 
Offer No. 137—Oboe 
ffer No. 138—Bassoon p 
ffer No. 139—1st and 2nd E flat Alto Saxop! 
Offer No. 140—B flat Tenor Saxophone 


Offer No. 141—E flat Baritone Saxophone 
Offer No. 142—1st and 2nd B flat Cornets 
Offer No. 143—3rd B flat Cornet (Trumpet) 
Offer No. 144—1st and 2nd Horns in F 


. 145—3rd and 4th Horns in F 
Offer No. 146—1st and ‘2nd E flat Altos 

. 147—3rd and 4th E flat Altos 

. 148—1ist and 2nd Trombones, Bas: 
. 149—3rd Trombone, Bass 

. 150—1stand 2nd Trombones or 
Offer No. 151—3rd and 4th Trombones or B fl 
. 152—Baritone, Bass 7 
. 153—Baritone, Treble 

. 154—Basses (Tuba) 
Offer No. 155—Drums, Bell, Etc. 
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MODULATION 


By Preston Ware Orem 
Offer No. 156 3 
Advance of Publication Ca: 


Ap Hs little book has been written in response to a v 
practical Manual of Modulation; a book in which 
is not too obtrusive but which nevertheless details cl 
of modulation with copious practical examples. 
are so comprehensive and the explanations so clear cut 
per memorizing the examples themselves and tran 
eys. 
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F YOU ARE A MUSIC TEA 
Music Worker and your name is not 6 
receive copies of such special offers as ¢ 
Fall Offers”, “Annual Holiday Off 
mailings of interest and help to any 
use of music publications, send us your | 
and musical activity with request to be | 
mailing lists, : 


“‘Presser’s 1930 Annual Fall Offers’? Presented on This and Preceding Advertising Pages 

are Real Money-Saving Opportunities for Music Teachers and Active Music Workers. _ 

REMEMBER ALL “INTRODUCTORY CASH PRICES” AND “ADV ANCE OFFER PRICES” ARE FOR CASH WITH ORDER. DE 7 
These Worth While Special Low Prices are Good for the Month of September Only. 4 

AN ORDER FOR $7.50 OF THESE OFFERS No. 1 to No. 156 ENTITLES. YOU TO THE VALUABLE BONUS—See Second P 


OFFERS NOS. 1 TO 122 ARE “FINAL INTRODUCTORY OFFERS” ON 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. THESE LOW PRICES WILL BE WITHDRAWN 
OCT. 1ST, 1930. IMMEDIATE DELIVERY OF THESE WORKS MADE. 


AS SOON AS ISSUED. 


OFFERS NOS. i23 TO 156 ARE “ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OF 
ON WORKS TO BE PUBLISHED. DELIVERY OF THESE WILL BE 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 
CHESTNUT ‘ST. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, DEALERS AND IMPORTERS 


PHILADELPHIA, | 


WORLD’S LARGEST STOCK ¢ 


IDE 


Woritp oF Music 
(Continued from page 601) 


ssner, the widely known Amer- 
r, died at his home in Florida 
fth. Born in Indiana, he be- 
nat select band of “Hoosier 
his works are replete with 
of melody that reaches the 
ms that stir the blood, and 
at are always appropriate and 
“Moon Moths” carried his 
{ the world; while Entreaty, 
ss Sleep, Dance of the Wood 
wn, At Parting, and Memories, 
t slightly less in popular favor. 


» 


sd Zither Players of America 
sir ninth convention in Phila- 
November twenty-seventh to 
nere will be a grand ensemble 
as well as programs by artists 
little appreciated instrument. 
may be had from Henry 
president, 1357 St. Charles 


1d, Ohio. 


—_—____—} 
Spat sponsored by Fred- 
yer, municipal director of mu- 
hore, Maryland, gave its first 
im in that city on May twenty- 
ogram was semi-popular, con- 
far works by Mascagni, Drdla, 
ind Schubert. Most of the 
the group are amateurs; and 

the conductor, Charles Ue 
= without remuneration. 


~ 
anko, the first American-born 
lave the distinction of becom- 
aster of the Metropolitan Op- 
a of New York, which posi- 
for twenty-five years, died on 
at Amityville, Long Island. 
a 
“Francisco Symphony Or- 
2 which in the last spring Al- 
Bigned as conductor, will be 
je first three months of the 
n by Basil Cameron, conduc- 
Rtngs (England) Municipal 
the remainder of the series 
er the baton of Issai Dobro- 
of the Oslo Symphony Or- 


D 


Union of -School Orches- 
Britain held its twenty-first 
(at the Crystal Palace, a 


er, under the direction of 
R.A. M. 


» 


al Society for the Re- 
holic Sacred Music will hold 
$ year at Frankfort, in the 
ber nineteenth to twenty- 
of the modern ecclesiastical 
will be rather naturally 
on the programs. 


words nor music are 
bers,” is returning and 


m October to May the 
ounce for New York a sea- 
¢ the Gilbert and Sullivan 

works, with possible 
Geisha,” “Erminie” and 


conductors, will lead 
of the coming season 
mic-Symphony Orchestra 
e has but recently relin- 
eral musical direc- 


r and saner times in our 


A Congress of Oriental Music is being 
organized by the Egyptian Government, to 
be held at Cairo in 1931. Musicians of the 
world are invited to take an interest in the 
event and for further information to com- 
municate with the Ministry of Education at 
Cairo. 

Ca ft 


AN AMERICAN OPERA COMPANY annual 
fund of two hundred thousand dollars has been 
started through a national campaign endorsed by 
President Hoover, Nicholas Longworth, Mrs. 
Edith Rockefeller-McCormick, Otto “H. Kahn and 
a long list of notable music patrons. Henry 
Hadley’s “Bianca,’’ which won -the Hinshaw 
Prize for an American opera, will be added to 
the repertoire for next Season which will retain 
the “Yolanda of Cyprus” of Clarence Loomis; so 
that two of the eight works to be presented will be 
the products of American-born composers. 


(i a i 


THE “CASA DI RIPOSO DEI MUSICISTI” 
(House of Rest for Musicians) of Milan, found- 
ed through the generosity of Verdi, has been the 
recipient of a fine organ, the gift of Marco Praga, 
a patron of music and admirer of the great 
master. 


+<¢ ——_—_—_—_—_————__ 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM recently  con- 
ducted a performance of “Die Meistersinger” at 
the Cologne Opera House—which is said to have 
been the first time that an Englishman has con- 
ducted opera at Cologne. 


———__—___—__—____—__Jp 
THE SOCIETY OF ST. CECILIA of Oslo, 


Norway, has celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
with a series of three grand concerts dedicated 
to the works of Bach. A feature of the first 
concert was the inauguration of the new organ 
of the Church of Our Saviour; and the last con- 
cert was given to a performance of the “St. 
John Passion” under the direction of the young 
conductor, Arild Sandvold. 


nC D 
COMPETITIONS 


THE ELIZABETH SPRAGUE COOLIDGE 
PRIZE of one thousand dollars, is offered for 
a chamber music composition for flute, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon and French horn; or for piano 
with four or five wind instruments, open to 
composers of all nationalities. Also American 
composers are offered a prize of five hundred 
dollars, for a suite or other composition in 
similarly extended form, for two pianos. Par- 
ticulars may be had from the Elizabeth Sprague 


Coolidge Foundation, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

¢ ——_—___—_———_ - 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


HARPISTS offers a prize of one thousand dol- 
lars, for a composition for harp, either as solo 
instrument, with or without orchestra, or as the 
chief instrument in a chamber music work. Ad- 
dress of Association, 315 West 79th Street, New 
York City. 


THE SOCIETY FOR PUBLICATION OF 
AMERICAN MUSIC offers this year free pub- 
lication of two or three chamber compositions 
by American composers. The composition 
closes October fifteenth. Address, Oscar Wag- 
ner, 49 East 52nd Street, New York City. 


ae 


THE SWIFT AND COMPANY PRIZE of 
one hundred dollars for a male chorus is again 
offered. Particulars from D, A. Clippinger, 617- 
618 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Illinois. 


0 ae 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS are to be favored 
on the programs of the New Jersey Orchestra 
with Rene Pollain as conductor. The manage- 
ment is ready to consider scores for use in the 
1930-1931 season; but, before forwarding these, 
composers should communicate with the Secre- 
tary, New Jersey Orchestra, 4 Central Avenue, 
Orange, New Jersey. 


A par eae ae | 


THE CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 
preliminary contests for European scholarships 
for operatic study, will receive entrants till 
September twentieth, instead of June first as 
was at first announced. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Marx E. Oberndorfer, 520 Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago, Illinois, 


<¢ ——___—_—___——__- 


AWARDS of $1,000 for a Symphony, $500 
for a Woman’s Chorus, and $500 for a Trio 
for Violin, Violoncello and Piano are announced 
by the National Federation of Music Clubs. 
Particulars are to be had from Miss Virginia H. 
Anderson, 22 Rhode Island Avenue, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


g 


AN OPERATIC DEBUT PRIZE of_ one 
thousand dollars is offered by the National Opera 
Club of New York City, for a young singer 
ready for a first appearance in opera. The prize 
will be awarded at the 1931 Biennial Conven- 
tion of the National Federation of Music Clubs 
at San Francisco. Particulars may be had from 
the Baroness Katherine von Klenner, President 
of the National Opera Club, 1730 Broadway 


New York City. 
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NATIONAL 


INTER- NATIONAL 
MUSICIANS 


Teaching This Season 


RUDOLPH GANZ (Piano) 

FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI (Vocal) 
LEON SAMETINI (Violin) 

ISAAC VanGROVE (Opera) 
HERMAN DEVRIES (Opera) 
ALEXANDER RAAB (Piano) 
EDWARD COLLINS (Piano) 
MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI (Piano) 
GRAHAM REED (Vocal) 


ANDRE SKALSKI (Piano) 
MAURUCE ARONSON (Piano) 
CHARLES H. DEMOREST (Organ) 
AURELIA ARIMONDI (Vocal) 
ROSE LUTIGER GANNON (Vocal) 
BLANCHE BARBOT (Coaching) 
MICHAEL WILKOMIRSKI (Violin) 
MAX FISCHEL (Violin) 

WESLEY LaVIOLETTE (Composition) 
WALTON PYRE (Dramatic Art) 


And Many Others : 


FALL SEMESTER 


NOW OPEN 


Complete Year Book on Request 


AN ENDOWED INSTITUTION 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


60 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, III. 


RUDOLPH GANZ, Director CARL D. KINSEY, President 
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Ithaca Conservatory 
of Music 


JouN Finuey Wixuiamson, Mus. D., Dean 


Incorporated with collegiate standing and degree conferring 
privileges under the Board of Regents of the 
University of New York 


Summer Master Scuoot of Piano under the direction of Oscar ZIEGLER, 
master pianist and pedagogue. ; 


Ten-week Term, June 23-August 29. 
Six-week Term, June 23-August 1. 


Concert, Chautauqua, Lyceum and Teachers’ Courses. Repertoire and 
Public performance classes. Graduates in this school have won honors 
abroad as well as in the United States and Canada. 


WESTMINSTER CHorR ScHoot (formerly of Dayton, Ohio). Thorough 
courses of instruction as preparation for Choir Conductors and Ministers of 
Music. 


All departments of the conservatory and affiliated schools will be in 
session during the above terms. All courses completed lead to certificates, 
diplomas, degrees. Six large and handsome dormitories. Reservations for 
either summer or fall should be made now. 


Fall Term begins October 9, 1930. 


Full details, year book and special catalogue sent on request. Address, 
Registrar, 


1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, New York 


SHENANDOAH COLLEGE 


A Junior College fully accredited by 
the Virginia State Board of Education 
also offering a complete four year high 
school course. 


LOUISVILLE 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Faculty of International Artists The Conservatory of Music 


Standard courses in all departments, 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Pipe Organ, The- 
ory, Harmony, Counterpoint, Public 
School Music. 

Yearly rates. Room, Board and 
Tuition $275 to $350 per year. 


Other Departments 


Art, Public Speaking, and Com- 
mercial Course. 


SHENANDOAH COLLEGE AND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


DAYTON, VIRGINIA 
Write for Catalog 


Write us concerning your 
musical ambition 


Member National Association Schools of Music 


MUSIC :: DRAMATICS :: ART 
Catalog 726 S. Brook St., Louisville, Ky. 


ATLANTA 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


GEORG LINDNER, Director 
Courses in PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN. ORGAN, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, NORMAL TRAIN- 
ING, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 
Catalog upon application 
Peachtree and Broad Streets 


Atlanta, Ga. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PE ABODY CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


= OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
One of the Oldest and Most Noted Music Schools in America. 


TILIGELEILLEILIFIISS, 


THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 
finds us at the beginning of another teaching season 


It should be a busy one for every progressive teacher of piano, 
regardless of the present financial condition of the country. 
This can be made possible by reducing the cost of lessons with 


a higher standard of instruction. The new idea in group instruc- 
tion for the private teacher which is now available makes it 
possible for EVERY teacher to start the newseason with a full 
schedule. Do not delay, but write at once for full information. 


W. B. BALL 


119 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 


When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE. 


Waster Lesson—Polonaise In  Pxtinor 
(Continued from page 666) 


a mood of pride and dignity. From meas- 
ure 56 to measure 71, the piece repeats 
itself, as in the opening of the Polonaise, 
and is performed in the same style as meas- 
ures | to 18. 

At measure 72, we find a new theme in- 
troduced, which should be made very ex- 
pressive and be played in a little slower 
tempo than the main subject. The sixteenth 
note group in the middle voice on the 3rd 
beat, played by the right hand, namely G, 
F, E flat, B flat, should be made promi- 
nent with a little rubato, and the accompani- 
ment which now appears in the bass should 
be smooth and harmonious in expression. 
An accent should be given on the Ist beat 
of the 74th measure, in the treble, on F 
flat, and another on the Ist half of the 3rd 
beat in the same measure, on D natural, 
while the sixteenth note figures which 
occur here and in measures 75 and 76 
should be played with marked rhythm, 
the endeavor being to convey the il- 
lusion of trumpet notes. In measure 78, 
there arises a very beautiful phrase in the 
left hand which should be brought out like 
an obbligato on the cello, with lovely sing- 
ing tone, and in measure 79 the tempo 
broadens somewhat but proceeds in tempo 
in measure 80. In this measure’ (as in 
measure 72) the E flat sixteenth note on 
the second half of the 3rd beat can be 
taken together with the eighth note, E flat 
in bass, by the left hand, to facilitate 
execution. The sixteenth note figure in 
the treble which appears on the Ist beat 
of measure 81 should.be played a little 
rubato. From measures 82 to 86, the music 
is similar to that of measures 74 to 76, and 
must be treated like it. At measure 87, on 
the Ist beat, there are two chords for 
the right hand which must be given with 
two abrupt accents, and in the fol- 
lowing measure 88, the three notes on the 
1st beat, namely F and C in the right hand, 
and A flat, in the bass, can be taken all 
together by the right hand, as this will in- 
sure more smoothness for the sixteenth 
note figure in the bass. 

At measure 90, there is a sixteenth note 
group on the 3rd beat in the right hand, 
but still in the bass clef, of which the Ist, 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th, notes should be stressed, 


Teaching Pedal to the Slow Pupil 


To THp Erupp: : 

If difficulty is encountered teaching a slow 
pupil the fundamental principle in the use 
of the pedal, results may be obtained by con- 
veying, through the pupil’s sense of touch, 
the feeling of the muscular action necessary 
to correct pedaling. 

The pupil is seated at the piano, the right 
foot resting in front of the pedal. The 
teacher places the toe of his right foot on the 
pupil's foot, heel resting on the floor, in 
order to transmit the motion of using the 
pedal while a key is sounded at slow inter- 
vals. The pupil feels just when pressure 
and release are applied in relation to the 
sounding and raising of the key. 

Continuing the foot action, I hold the pu- 
pil’s hand and lead a finger to sound the key 
I was sounding. Then I place the pupil's 
foot in position to use the pedal, again cover 
it with my foot, and, sounding a key, apply 


GRANBERRY PIANO SC 


and in measure 91 an accent m 
on the E flat in the right } 
occurs on the Ist eighth note 
beat. The notes on the Ist 
ure 92, A flat in the bass, a 
above, should again be tak 
the right hand, as in measu 
accent given on the F, while 
and 94 there should be a 
the Ist sixteenth note of e 
hands. 
At measure 98, after 

in the treble, there is a shi 
phrase which must be playe 
On reaching measure 99, 
theme appears, and the 
eased, as in measure 72. 
99 to measure 112 the com 
itself and the same occurs, 
72 to. measure 86 inclusive. 
113, a running figure of 
appears in the bass which m 
sound mysterious, and in 
figure is there again, whe 
anxious as well as myster 
tone should increase in y 
arrives at measure 115, wher 
subject is resumed tempo 
tone, very forcibly and triu 
measure 125 to measure .12é 
identical with what we have 
in measures 11 to 14, in the b 
Polonaise, and should be play 
way. The music arrives at 
long double forte fermata in 
measure on the Ist beat. T 
tissimo chords in measures” 
should fittingly convey the 
ful and tragic narration. 


SELF-TEST QUES 
MR. HAMBOURG’S . 


1. What other noted c 
Chopin wrote effectively in 
2. Under what circwmst 
Polonaise in C minor written ¢ 
cral mood does it voice? 
3. How should the first t 
4. What effect should 
measures 35 to 37? 
5. What variation in ¢ 
measure 72? 


pressure and release, ac! 
through the pupil’s foot. 
response as the pupil str 
action. 
I again take the pupil 
a finger to sound and relea 
timing to the foot action, wh 
direct. Next, the pupil 
assisted, while I still super 
tion. Lastly, suggesting ¢& 
tion and slow procedure, T_ 
it alone. 
Invariably the new coo! 
come active enough that #) 
eral trials, times pedal p 
correctly. Perhaps, in 
process needs to be gone 
=< difficulty usually is ma 
time. <a 


For Pianists, Accompanists and Teachers 


149 East 61st Street, New York, N. Y. 
Musical.Development through Sight, Touch and Hearing. 


e e e i 
American Institute of Applied 
Highest Type of Musical Instruction for Professional or A 
SPECIAL COURSES IN PEDAGOGY q 

under Kate S. Chittenden, Dean, and a competent corps of t 

R. Huntington Woodman, Theory and Composition 

Fall Term, Oct. 6th Telep 


230 WEST 59th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art 
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YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS || | COMBS CON SERVATO RY 


New York’s Oldest Music School 
PHILADELPHIA 
FOUNDED 1885 


A School of Individual Instruction for the Beginner, 
Ambitious Amateur, and the Professional 


No Entrance Requirements except for Certificate, Diploma and Degree Courses 


* 92nd STREET RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
fany new and wonderful features planned for the coming season 
by this institution 


ebrated faculty headed by Ralfe Leech Sterner, Richard Singer» 
11 Stoevying, Frederick Riesberg and other celebrated masters 


= P Four-year Coursesin Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Degrees Conferred. Daily reports keep the Director 
Instruction. Entrance at any time. Theory and Public Schoo! Music, leading to Degrees, personally informed of your progress—Daily Super- 
Teacher’s Training Coursesincluding supervised prac- vision shows you how to work. Two com lete 
SEVERAL FREE AND PARTIAL FREE SCHOLARSHIPS tice teaching. Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras and the Concert Band 
All branches taught from elementary to the highest offer the exceptional privilege of orchestra and band 

OPEN FOR COMPETITION artistic standard. Orchestra and Band Instruments. routine and accompaniment. 


Dormitories for Women 
( The Only Conservatory in the State with Dormitories for Women) 
In addition to delightful, home-like surroundings in a musical and inspirational atmosphere in the foremost 


musical city in America, dormitory pupils have advantages not offered in any other school of music, including 
Daily Supervised Practice and Daily Classesin Technic. 


itories in School Building. A real home for music students. 
Classes and Lectures. Diplomas and Teacher’s Certificates. Public Concert every 
night. Vocal, Piano, Violin and all Instruments, Public School Music Depart- 
ramatic Art, Drawing and Painting, Interior Decoration, Dancing and Languages. 


Illustrated Catalogue On Request 


/IRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. VIRGIL 


Jeigimator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier) 
For Teachers, Players and Earnest 


” i a | ¢ OUYrSE€ES _ Students of All Grades 

y all particulars address: THE A. K. VIRGIL CLAVIER CO., or 

| MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director : 
soo w.ss-a steeer | | Penn Hall, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


NO OTHER ADDRESS NEW YORK 


Seven Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95 
Accommodations for 2500 Students 


Germantown Extension, 123 W. Chelten Ave. 


A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 
Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director °*¢, 2grmétories and Studios 


Junior Conservatory Affiliated with leading Conservatories of the country 


Two years of Conservatory training under ideal conditions 


For Piano Teachers Able instructors and fine modern equipment. Aca- 


PEDAGOGIC COURSE FOR DEVELOPING THE HIGHEST demic or Junior College work may be carried with music 


ee TEACHING PIANO - VOICE - VIOLIN - ORGAN and HARP 
Conducted by 


. VICTOR BIART, Pianist Harp Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra 
} 


c ; 3 : Moderate Rates Catalogue and View Book upon request 
Soloist with eminent European Orchestras Address Frank S. Magill ete 


“Great Orchestral Masterpieces’ and Pedagogic Articles in the Etude 
ing in October (14,!2.%°) Steinway Building, New York 
er address: 34 EAST AVENUE, NORWALK, CONN. Circular ZECK WER-HAHN SCHOOL of MUSIC 
\ Philadelphia Musical Academy 1521 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


al (Siam He 


60 years of continued success in training musicians THADDEUS RICH E. F. ULRICH 


. F Oldestandmost practical system. A J U 
[A ELLIS PERFIELD The Courtright ¥4 Seno seEOIte peti Highest Standards of Musical Instruction Mus. Dir. Dean Associaie Dean 
Musicianship System of Musical to specialize in this unlimited For year book, address 
go size f sid, Write for partleulars i . 4 5 F 3 
Trinity Principle Pedagogy Kindergarten atte I aay ate aro Frederick Hahn, President-Director n pads ee ee oe on during the year 
i ie -Mi.”” hi . - ‘ST Standards of Musical Instruction, 
ee occ for Chane : Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card,116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport,Conn. OLE Serace SEste H Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin Wand aie 


Instruments, from the Children’s Department 
to the highest grades—private lessons. Distin- 
guished Faculty. Modern Tuition fees. 

Orchestral Instruments taught by members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra—Student Recitals— 
Orchestral Practice—Classes in Harmony and 
History of Music. 


Modulation Course 
mple Lesson by Mail $5.00 


ae INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont Ave. New York City 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


Teachers Certificates for Piano, Violin, Organ, 
Voice, etc. — Diplomas — Bachelor of Music 
Course. Dormitories—Branch Schools, 

Write for Catalog 
LX, High School Education requtred except for 
Course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music. 
School of Music of Temple University 
1521 Locust St., Phila., Pa. Phone: STEvenson 7603 


| MUSICAL AND EDU- 
TONAL CATIONAL AGENCY 


MRS. BABCOCK 

‘Teaching Positions, Col- 
Conservatories, Schools. 
rand Concert Engagements 


\GIE HALL, NEW YORK 


A school for serious students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


All talented advanced violin students will come under the personal 
observation and instruction of 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


FALL TERM, SEPTEMBER 8 
M Special Training for Teachers 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
I 131-133 Bellefield Avenue 


SCHOOL Institutional Member National Association 
IVIE OF THE ‘ Music teachers and Music Schools and of Schools of Music 
nd 


GDON, PA, 


ang in Public School Music 

. S. Degree. 

lum with major in Piano, 
B.M. gree. 


a Subjects for a career, personal development, or bppaskie who ey ie eeae ee 
CULTURAL Teaching. Drama, Stage and Concert Dancing, ing columns, ve yy succeeded in 


———— 
Music, Vocal, Elocution, Screen, Musical Comedy, materially increasing their prestige and 
Stagecraft, Stock Theatre and Platform appearances while learn- student patronage. 
—_—_— 


ing For catalog 3 Apply E. BLY. Registrar. 66 W. 85th St., N. Y. 


WILDERMANN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC IRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY son 


(ALSO DANCING) 
Pupils EXCEL in Execution, Style, MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, Contiquous Dr. 


Recognized certificates and diplomasconferred. Special Course for beginners. 
Learn the grammar of muslo— harmony Annual graduation at Town Hall, N.¥Y.C, 


Term of 10 lessons: $15.00 and up. 


‘ay St. George, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. C. 


to prepare students for advanced Music examinations in 
Ratenhy “University + Hunter College; Catholic University of Washington. 

139 West 72nd Street 
New York City 


Finish and Interpretation Literature 


ECL Fy. tsk SEASON 


WM WILLIAMS 


: SERVICE SHEET for TEACHERS OF PIANOFORTE 01950-1931) 


entitles subscribers to 6 or 7 new teaching pieces each month selected, edited and annotated by Mr. Williams together with 
i. . a lesson analysis for each number.) 
For detailed Gatosmiation apply to management of JOHN M. WILLIAMS SERVICE SHEET, P. O. Box 271, Madison Square Station, New York City 
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©Ghe Old Way 


Rain, 
Rain, 
Go away, 
Little 
Nellie 


Wants to play. 


Ghe New Way 


Rain, 
Rain, 
Rain today, 
I have 
Lots of 


Things to play. 
All my pieces, memorized, 
All my studies, too, 
I can play for hours and hours, 
On pieces, old and new. 


So rain, 
Rain, 
Rain today, 
I have 
Lots of 
Things to play. 
TWO BIRDS 


Flla Thostensen 


Have you ever heard 

Of the TREBLE CLEF Bird 
That lives in the 
fredle Staff Tree ? 


She starts Middle C, 
Goes as high 4s oan be, 
An alto-soprano- 
High-pitched singer 


Have you ever heard 
Of the BASS CLEF bird 
That lives in the 
Bass Staff Tree 7? 


He starts Middle c, 
Goes as low as can be, 
A dass or & tenor 
Low-pitehed singer 

Is he. 


a 
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Did (Courtesy Pay ? 


By Grapys M. Srein 


“How many students in this room can 
play the piano well enough to take part 
in the Parent-Teacher association pro- 
gram?” asked Miss Gray, teacher of the 
fifth grade room. ‘ 

“I can,” cried Carl, holding up his hand. 

“Yes, and so can I,” said, Leona. 

Josephine held up her hand, but didn’t 
say a word. 

“T’ll put your names on the list and you 
may play before the committee a week from 
Friday,” said the teacher. 

When they went to their next music 
class, they told their teacher that they were 
to play for the committee. “Well,” said 
the teacher, “I’m glad to have my pupils 
play in public, but please remember what I 
have taught you about stage deportment. 
Your actions will count just as much as 
your playing.” 

At the clese of the class lesson Miss 
Jewell put away the music and, turning to 
the pupils, asked, “Why do we bow to 
the audience when we play ina recital ?” 

“Because it is the custom,’ answered one 
pupil. 

“It makes a nicer appearance,’ said Le- 
ona. 


“Because they are our guests,’ said 
Josephine. 
You are all correct ina way. It is a cus- 


tom, the same as saying ‘Good Morning’ 
It does look nicer, too. But the most im- 
portant reason is because they are really our 
guests.” 

“Now, Carl, will you show us how the 
boys’ concert bow is made?” asked Miss 
Jewell. 

“T don’t believe in such things,’ answered 
Carl, not moving from his chair. 

“Very well, we shall have Leona illus- 
trate the girls’ concert bow,” said the 
teacher. 


Leona walked to the front of the room, 
made a careless bow, and returned to her 
seat. 

“Josephine can you show us how to bow 
correctly?” asked Miss Jewell. R 

“Tl try,” she answered. 

Going to the front of the class she ex- 
plained and illustrated each step of the stage 
deportment for a concert appearance. 

“Thank you, Josephine, that was very 
nicely done,” said Miss Jewell. 

“Remember, boys and girls, courtesy does 
pay. So don’t forget to bow.” said Miss 
Jewell as they were leaving the studio. 

“T can’t play as well as Leona and Carl, 
but I’m going to act so nice that the aud- 
ience will like me anyway,” Josephine told 
herself quietly. 

A week from Friday found the com- 
mittee waiting in the auditorium. 

“Carl Andrews,” was the first name 
called. 

Carl played well, but he spoiled the whole 
performance by his manner of strutting on 
and off the stage. 

“Leona Miller next.” 

Leona made an indifferent bow as she 
crossed the platform and played well, too. 

“Josephine Lee,” was the last name called. 

“This is where I’m going to do my very 
best,” said Josephine to herself. She 
walked acrossed the stage, smiled to the 


audience, made a graceful bow and took her 


seat at the piano. Her playing was mu- 
sical and her manner was charming. 
“Josephine Lee is the winner,” announced 
the chairman of the committee. 
This astonished both Leona and Carl. 
“Why did they pick her?” asked Carl. 
“Because,” answered the chairman, “She 
treated the audience as if they were her 
guests, and honored ones, too!” 


A Few DCinutes More : : 


By Marion BENSON MATTHEWS 


Said Tilly Trot to Mary Ann, 
“T really can’t see why 

You play your pieces, chords, and scales 
With much more ease than I 


“Although we started lessons 
On the very self-same day, 
And the very self-same teacher 
Has been teaching us to play.” 


“I’m sure you play as well as I,” 
Laughed modest Mary Ann, 

“But here’s one thing I do each day 
(Twas really mother’s plan) ; 


“IT used to practice just one hour, 
And then I’d rush away. 

I couldn’t lose a bit of time 
To get outdoors”and play.. 


“Now, when my hour has passed, I take 
Two minutes more—or three, 

To polish up some ‘knotty’ place 
That has been troubling me. 


“And do you know? That extra time 
Smooths many a vexing spot. 

Why don’t you try it, too?” .. “I will!” 
Agreed Miss Tilly Trot. 


Gelephone Num 
THOSE oF you who live in 
or in small towns probably do 
remember many telephone ni 
you can remember those | 
through your music. And th 
in large cities can have lots 
musical telephone numbers, | 
or three of you happen to bet 
can make a game out of it. 

Suppose the telephone nu 
5, 8. Do you know what 
that number is? 

Take your major scale, 4 
tones, as you do in ear-tr, 
4, 5, 6,.73 8 (CDi ae 
Then your tones, 1, 3, 5, 8 
scale. CVE, G,-G. ‘Sing 


the numbers. If you happt 
those people who have pi 
a very good way to impre 
you need a little help, go te 
play the tones, listening to 
Then sing them. a 

Some telephone numbers ¢ 
to sing than others, of cot 
for instance, would be ver 
have probably had that v 
over and over in your ear 
count of the I, IV, V ane 

4, 7, 2, or something 
would not be so easy, 
you can sing it, the be 
several of you are to 
who gets it correctly fi 
piano if you are not sur 


Dear Junior ETUDE: — 
Our music class has a ¢ 
at different members’ hon 
ber plays a solo piece ‘ 
meeting. At the last m 
girls read the life of a co 
she finished we had to wri 
The one who got them f 
pleted won the prize. _ 
From ) 
CES M ot, 


FRAN’ 


: 


ttle Biographies for Club Wleetings 
No 33 — Modern French (2omposers 


re the list of French com- 
last month, we come to Gus- 


j 


ntier (pronounce Shar-pon- 
| in 1860 and still living. He 
or his beautiful and popular 
“Louise.” Like several other 
ficians he won the prix de 
‘entitled him to study in Italy; 
s return he wrote a set of 
tchestra which he called “Im- 
Italy.” 

i (do not pronounce the final 
brn in 1865 and is also still 
best-known composition is a 
a called “The Sorcerer’s 
h is supposed to describe 
music the antics of a be- 
k fetching pails of water! 
(1862-1918) was No. 
So he 


si 


ebussy 
ttle Biography Series. 
led in this list. 


i; 
Maurice Raver 
~ Ss Ye 


vel, born in 1875, and still 
is quite modern in his 


P a great deal at the present 
What is 


| 
| 
“modern music.” 


club meeting last month 
yed the piano while we 
band. After that we 
of Music” and asked 
each one played a piece 
While we were eating we 
| then played a few games. 
oe Atta Horm, 
Montana. 
STUDE : 
years old and have studied 
years. My Mother says 
| after another year on 
have a guitar and have 
little on it without a 


has fifteen members. 

nbers play piano and we 
and a banjo in it. 

n your friend, 
Cotterte (Age 12), 

i - Florida. 


modern music? The word may mean dif- 
ferent things to different people, but there 
is something about modern music, at least 
very modern music, that stamps it at once. 

The modern composers have a manner 
of writing that seems to belong to the 
present time: they use many combinations 
of tones that are called discords—some of 
them very harsh. They sometimes write 
in no particular key or in several keys at 
once and in several rhythms at once. They 
do not seem to care for what is generally 
called melody. 

Ravel is not as extreme, however, as 
some others. He was born down near the 
border of Spain, and seems to like to use 
Spanish tunes in his music. Some of his 
best-known compositions are “Rhapsodie 
espagnole’ (pronounce es-pan-yole) for 
orchestra, “Mother Goose Suite,’ for or- 
chestra, which has been arranged for piano, 
a one-act opera called “L’Heure espag- 
nole,” and “Bolero,” a spirited Spanish 
dance for orchestra. All of his composi- 
tions are frequently given in America. 

Some of the very modern French 
writers are Satie, Milhaud (pronounce 
Meelo), Roussel and Honegger. 

The works of Honegger are also given 
by the large American orchestras, par- 
ticularly his “Pacific No. 231,” which imi- 
tates in the music the rush of a cross-conti- 
nental locomotive! Also he has composed an 
impressive though somewhat discordant 
oratorio called “King David.” 

Perhaps these extreme compositions will 
prove to be the best music in times to 
come, and perhaps they will be forgotten. 
One -cannot tell. You can hear most of 
them on records. 


Questions on Little Biographies 


1. Who wrote the opera “Louise”? 
2. Mention three modern French com- 
posers. 


3. What are some characteristics 
very modern music? 


4. What is a discord? 


of 


Dear JuNrIor ETUDE: 

Our club of sixteen members meets once 
a month and is called the “Sunshine Ped- 
diers.” Our slogan is “Use your piano to 
peddle sunshine,” and our club color is 
yellow. We got our inspiration from an 
article we once read about Leschetizky, 
wherein he said, ‘Do not play the piano 
like that. Go home and peddle sunshine.” 
We open our meetings by singing our club 
song. Then a few musical numbers are 
offered, followed by a discussion of a com- 
poser, opera, instrument or musical form. 
The topic is announced the previous month. 

We all keep note-books to fill with pic- 
tures, for which Tue Erupe is a gold-mine. 
We conclude our meetings with musical 
games. If any of our members wins any 
prize or distinguishes herself we sing a 
special song we have for such occasions. 
At the end of the season we give a recital. 


From your friend, 
Ruta Anestapt (Age 15), Penna. 


? 
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Reasons for Raisins 


By JrENE M. Dowp 


Tommy Brown was taking piano les- 
sons, but, like many others, he was a bit 
careless about his practicing. 

Mrs. Brown, Tommy’s mother, thought 
of the idea of bribing him with raisins to 
play his scales carefully, for Tommy liked 
raisins better than anything in the world. 
So she put eight raisins on each end of the 
piano. 

“Now Tommy,” she said, “every time 
you make a mistake with the right hand 
I take away one raisin, and the same for 


the left hand. And remember that wrong 
notes, wrong fingering, wrong accidentals 
or even stumbles count as mistakes. 

Tommy thought this a fine idea, and ex- 
pected a feast of raisins. Not until he 
had lost nearly all the raisins did he realize 
how very carelessly he had been doing 
his scales. ( 

However, he does not need to be bribed 
any more to play them carefully, as he has 
learned to like scales quite as well as 
raisins. 


2? Ask ANOTHER ? ? 


1. What is the signature of C sharp 
minor ? 

2. What letters make 
triad in the Key of F? 

3. What is the fifth line above the treble 
clef ? 

4. What is meant by three-part song- 
form? 

5. What is meant by a three-part chorus? 

6. How many strings are there on a 
guitar? 


the supertonic 


7. What composer is this? 

8. What is a trill? 

9. In what opera is the Toreador’s Song? 
10. What was Schuberts first name? 


(Note: By a “slip of the pen,” in the July 
Answers we said Shumann’s Little Romance 
is often combined with The Joyous Peasant; 
when, of course, we meant with Traumerei.) 


Dear Junior Etupe: 


Last June I had the honor of represent- 
ing Texas in the National Hymn Playing 
contest held in Boston, Massachusetts, and 
I won. I was thirteen years old. I have 
written an account of my wonderful trip 
and the musical treats I had. Would you 
like to have it? 

From your friend, 
CHARLOTTE BREWER (Age 14), 


: Texas. 


N.B. The Juntor Erupe would be glad to 
hear about Charlotte’s wonderful trip and 
musical experiences and hopes she will 
write again and tell about them. 


Dear Junior EtupeE: 


I have been taking piano lessons since 
I was five years old. I am now learning 
one of Bach’s “Three-part Inventions.” 
During the winter while I am at boarding 
school I practice only an hour and a half 
a day, but when I am home I practice 
from two to three hours a day. I hope to 
become a good pianist in a few more years. 

From your friend, 


Maset PALance (Age 11), 
ry New York. 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I have taken piano lessons for five years. 
At the beginning I took technic before 
being allowed to play on the piano. My 
father plays the flute and my mother the 
piano, and last year I took violin. 

Last year we had a contest among the 
pupils of my teacher. We had ear training, 
harmony, transposition, memory and other 
prizes, and I won a five-dollar gold piece. 
1 had two pupils last summer and taught ~ 
them technic and small pieces. They are 
progressing rapidly. 

From your friend, 
CATHARINE GREEN (Age 13), 
South Dakota. 


Dear Junior Erune: 

I take piano lessons and like them very 
much. My father has two bands here. 
One is for beginners and one for more ad- 
vanced pupils. I take part in both, playing 
the cello in the beginners band and the 
snare-drum in the more advanced band. 
My father enjoys music and plays the vio- 
lin, mandolin, cello, saxophone, clarinet and 
cornet. 

From your friend, 
EL1zABetH P. Jonnston (Age 14), 
Montana. 


Answers to Ask Another 


1. The signature of C sharp minor is 
F sharp, C sharp, G sharp, D sharp. 

2. The supertonic triad in the key of 
F is G, B-flat, D. 

3. The fifth line above the treble clef is 
B. 

4, Three-part song-form is the term used 
to describe a composition written with a 
principal subject or theme or section, then 
a contrasting section, then the return of 
the first section. ; 


5. Three-part chorus means a chorus 
to be sung by three separate voice divisions, 
as, first sopranos, second sopranos and 
altos. 

6. There are six strings on a guitar. 

7. Handel. 

8. A trill consists of rapid alternations 
between two adjoining tones. 

9. The Toreador’s Song comes in the 
opera “Carmen” by Bizet 

10. Schubert’s first name was Franz, 
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Juntor Erupe Contest 


Tue Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“Musical Talent.” Must contain not over 
one hundred and fifty words. Any boy or 
girl under fifteen years of age may com- 
pete whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the Junior Etupr 


Why We Plust Practice 
Gechnic 


(PrizE WINNER) 


TrcHNIc is the most important thing in 
music. Good Technic is good soil in which 
we cultivate our music. Without this, all 
the love of music in the world, all the 
quick hearing and the fine sense of rhythm 
which many children possess will soon 
wither and die like flowers suspended in 
the air. Technic, the fitting of the muscles 
of the hands and fingers to hold the roots 
of the music as they should be held, needs 
care, too. Finger gymnastics make the 
hands strong and flexible. Let us practice 
our exercises and scales to make a sure, 
rich soil in which to grow our. musical 
flowers. 

Janet Armstronc (Age 13), 
Ohio. 


Why We Pust Practice 
Gechnic 


(PrizE WINNER) 


Practicinc .technic is just like a story. 
You practice an exercise every day, just 
as a little stream would run along and 
overcome all obstacles. As you practice 
exercises and scales and overcome all the 
hard things about the small exercises and 
scales, so the stream gets into the river 
and searches for the ocean. When you 
have advanced far enough into longer 
exercises and scales you can nearly reach 
the ocean of keyboard mastery. The river 
goes on and on in spite of many obstacles. 
You, too, will reach the goal as the riyer 
reaches the ocean. This is how you get 
to be a great musician, if you practice the 
technic. 

GENEVIEVE MILLER (Age 11), 
Louisiana. 


ANSWER TO APRIL PUZZLE 
Violin—linnet 
Trumpet—petal. 
Horn—ornament. 
Piano—anoint. 
Ukulele—elevator. 
Trombone 
Xylophone 
Saxophone 


—onerous. 


PrizE WINNERS FOR APRIL. PUZZLE 


Eunice Weber (Age 13), Pennsylvania. 
James Schrubb (Age 12), Ohio. 
Avery James (Age 11), Massachusetts. 


HoNoRABLE MENTION FOR APRIL 
PUZZLES 

Alice Bradtuft, Hilda Merriman, Mary 

Telle Marsdon, Betsy Polk, Marian Upde- 

graft, Rachel Densmore, Shirley MeHewen, 

Edwina White, Cecelia Harrow, Henrietta 


Parker, Cynthia Ilammersley, John Gilmore, 
Marian Oliver, Janet Turner, Louise Arm- 
strong, Louise Gehrig. 


Little smooth and shiny keys, 
Waiting in a row, 

Waiting there for me to come 
And make them sing, I know! | 


Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the tenth of September. Names of 
prize winners and their contributions will 
be published in the issue for December. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and-address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of pa- 
per do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


Why We ust Practice 
Gechnic 


(Prize WINNER) 


Trecunic is the foundation of music. 
There must first be a foundation before 
anything can be built. Thus, our musical 
career cannot be built up if we do not first 
build up our foundation of technic. This 
foundation must be made strong and se- 
cure. Some of the tools with which we 
may work to make it so are five-firiger 
exercises, scales, arpeggios and finger gym- 
nastics. Each tool has its special use. 
Five-finger exercises make our hands 
strong, and also make the fingers inde- 
pendent of one another. Scales shape our 
hands over the keys, and, in time, make 
possible the runs like a string of pearls, 
which everyone loves. Arpeggios stretch 
the muscles between the fingers and make 
the whole hand supple and agile. Finger 
gymnastics make the hands strong and 
flexible. These are very fine tools. If 
we use them a great deal, perhaps we shall 
some day be celebrated musicians. 


Mitprep Wane (Age 12), 
Ontario. 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR APRIL 
Essays 

Fletcher Hull, Frances M. Schadel, Leona 
Elliott, Patricia Anne Avery, Ellen Matheson, 
Mary Ritter, Marion Downs, Hannah Mark- 
stein, Margaret Murphy, Nelle Beaton, Ruth 
Brennan, Betty Ann Hull, Margaret Morri- 
son, Bertha Coleman, Lucretia Beck, Pearl 
McGill, Esther Bronson, Muriel Kyley, Man- 
nice McPherson, John Gilmore, Alice Brad- 
tuft, Estella Friedman. 


Pusical Instrument 
Anagrams 
By ANNA LYNN MILEs 


1. Scramble their with a sz and have 
the name of an instrument resembling a 
harp in tone. 

2. Scramble roan with a g and have the 
name of a wind instrument. 

3. Scramble pines with a t and have the 
name of an 18th century instrument. 

4. Scramble par with an fi and have the 
name of an instrument found in the design 
of a flag. 

5. Scramble Cleo with an 7 and have 
the name of a mellow-toned stringed in- 
strument. 

6. Scramble mud with an r and have 
the name of an instrument portrayed in 
“The Spirit of ’76.” 

7. Scramble rye with an / and have the 
name of an instrument used in Biblical 
times. 

8. Scramble Joan with a b and have the 
name of a present day orchestral instru- 
ment. 

9. Scramble bat with a wu and have the 
name of a band instrument. 


10. Scramble tenor with a c and have 


“the name of a popular wind instrument. 


IN THE JUNIOR ETUDE 


By Epcar ALDEN BARRELL 


Now I'll Play My A, B, C, by Herbert Ralph 
Ward. 


. In the second measure, on 
the second beat, there are 
two eighth notes followed by 
eighth rests. There will be a 
great temptation to el these 
notes as though they were 
quarters and to omit the 
rests altogether; but you must 
not make such a_ mistake. 
Very often in this little piece 
occur measures of the same 
type, to be played in the same 
way. 


y ‘ 
In the last measure of all, let the left thumb 


take middle C. The text with which the piece is 
provided is both helpful and entertaining. 


First Waltz, by Wallace A. Johnson. 


The waltz is an old Ger- 
man dance which reached its Ny 
greatest popularity during the \ 
last century. The greatest y ee 
composer of waltzes was @ 
Johann Strauss, Junior (1825- ql 
1899). 

Here is an easy dance in 
this style. In the first and 
last. section the left hand 
plays the melody; in the mid- 
dle section the right as- 
sumes the role of soloist. If 
you will look carefully you will see the Italian 
word cantabile appearing at two places in the 
piece. Pronounce it kalin-tah’-bee-lay. It means 
ae you should play the melody in a singing 
Style. 

Wherever two notes, of whatever value, are 
slurred, give the first the greater accent. 


NW 


March of the Toys, by Adam Geibel. 


There are several good tunes 
in this march, each quite dis- 
tinct from the others in char- 
acter. Perhaps the one that 
pleases us the most is that 
of the trio, in double notes. 
Most of these double notes, 
as you can see, are thirds 
—notes separated by the in- 
terval of a third. The thing 
that makes thirds easy to 
play is correct fingering, and 
fortunately the editor has in- 
dicated in most cases just the very best fingers 
to use. 


ae 


One Lesson’s Accomplishments 
To Ton Erupn: 


SCALES are always to be played over three 
times at each lesson in four octaves. Finger 
exercises are to be given for each hand alone. 

Besides, one new etude is given as well as 
an etude that has been studied for one or 
two weeks. Emphasis should be placed on 
rests. The hands leave the keyboard slightly 
at_ rests. 


New pieces are first to be played by the 


teacher. Then the pupils take them home, 
study them a few pages at a time and play 
them as time and note perfect as possible at 
the next lesson. When the piece is played 
finally for expression, the teacher directs 
and inspires the pupil in the same way as a 
good orchestra leader but minus the baton. 
At the lesson each pupil manages to carry 
away the thought of the piece in some apt 
story or sentence. 


FLORENCE H. Dran. 


Some Things Bear Repeating 
To THE WTuDE: 
In a recent issue of THm Erupn' appears 


an article in which the.author compares thé 


“repeats” in the sonata form to a personal 
letter written four times with different word- 
ings. Without wishing to take issue with 
anyone, for the life of me I cannot by any 
stretch of the imagination see a similarity 
between the two. If hundreds and even 
thousands of personal letters were never 
written at all there would be no appreciable 
difference in the social or musical life of 
the world. But if any one of the sonatas of 
the great masters were to be lost, all man- 
kind would suffer. 

It is mentioned that we are living in an 
age of quickened pace and crowded hours, 
the object of this being to secure concentra- 
tion and brevity. Has it come to such a 
pass that to save time we are searching for 
a machine that will enable us to stop at 
the drug store, drop the price of admission 
in a slot, press a button and have the ma- 
chine grind us off an evening’s concert in five 
minutes? I sincerely hope not. With the 
“repeats” and all thrown in, I sometimes 
fear it still requires too much concentration 
for some of us, possibly for all of us. 

Just why do we go to hear Paderewski, 
Clarence Eddy, Bonnet, Hoffman or any other 


iy Letters From Erupg Frigi 


_of the great virtuosos, if 


Do not forget the many accen 
in the trio. 


Commencement Day, by C. ca ; 


The day 
students grad 
their deg 
“commence' 
are great 
occasion, 
which is mi 
delight in the 
scholars that 
days’’ are oy 
by C. C. Cram: 
one and nof 
measures six 
four, the fingerings 4-3-2-1 and ; 
tions of the same note, will requil 


The Magic Garden, by Chapr 

Compositions in 6/8 time 
are usually very affable, the 
only exception which occurs 
to us being the tarantellas— 
fiery dances of Italian origin. 
The present piece describes a 
pretty garden through whose 
paths it is a joy to walk and 
smell the mingled scents of 
lovely flowers. 

The unison effects in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth 
measures—as also in the mid- 
dle section in several places 
Play slowly, with good humior, 


The Tight Rope Walker, by M 


We are 
all attended 
time or othe 
a nimble g 
walk back a 
as do an occ 
hand-spring ¢ 
strete tig 
posts. It is 
ie " Once ir 
1 rope wa 
is perch, | 
even mo) 


su 


holds,” their meaning being 
dicated must be held for a g 
their real value. 


time to listen to’'a few r 
If the great masters, 
excelled in the sonata’ fo 
most part to please only th 
ly and fashionable elas 
there is considerable diffe 
have present day musieal tas 
a degree of perfection as t 
criticise the works of the } 
musie to which we have 
listen for the past few ye 
resentative of the abilities : 
present age, it ill behooves” 
tempt to criticise composit 
ters, whether they be B 
Liszt rhapsodies, 
It reminds me of the 
cies to tear down the ch 
tions of the accepted 
and just does not fit in W 
“tolerance and brotherhood 
Among Paderewski’s firs 
ances in concert after hi 
miership of Poland, som 
ago, was a coneert at 
torium in Denver.  Ilea' 
mountains had blocked 
compelled to ride forty 
in order to be riba 
filled to capacity (15,000 
for over two hours, the 
ended. The entire house, 
standing and applauding 
leave. Paderewski finally” 
played a few more num 
waited and applauded. 
again and sat down ani 
after another without | 
or anything, and fin 
which, to one who app! 
new and fresh, _ 

After his playing for 
he had been reat xen 
it would seem almost a- 
still to wait and appl 
me it seemed to be 
we could bestow and 
all audiences are not 
the “repeats.” 

Let’s get over the - 
coco (as one inquirer 
doubtful value. We of. 
hardly reached such 
as to justify our do 
Cc, A. Huriporr, 
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{ 


$3.50 


$3.75 


Save $1.25 


a 
\)E Music Magazine... 
IN MAGAZINE....... 


Save 40c 


All 


$2.65 


Save 85c 


All 


$2.70 


Save 90c 


All 


$3.00 


Save $1.00 


All 


$3.75 


Save $1.25 


All 


$5.75 


Save $1.75 


THE ETUDE 
Music Hi agazine — 


Magazine Offers 


Save Up to 38% ! Order Now! 


EEE 


OW you can order your Fall and Winter read- 

ing, combined with THE ETUDE, at actual 

savings up to $1.75—the very lowest prices of the 

Each club has been specially arranged to give 

you the greatest value at the least cost. 
and save the difference. 


Subscriptions are for one year each, may be new or 
renewal and each magazine may be sent to a different 
address. 


EEE 


Don’t Delay! 


Prices Advance Nov. 1oth, ’30 


Senet eae 


Send Your Order Today To: 


The Etude Music Magazine 


e Theodore Presser Co., Publishers © 


1712-14 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


bf 


Order now 


r.; $1.50 for 2 Yrs.; $2 for 3 Yrs. 

r.3 $1.50 for 2 Yrs.*; $2 for 3 Yrs.* 
$2 for 1 Yr.; $3.50 for 2 Yrs.*; $5 for 3 Yrs.*¥ SATURDAY EVENING POST 
$1 for 3 Yrs. COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


ADD TO ANY COMBINATION 


Prices Do Not Include Canadian or Foreign Postage 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


*In United States Only 


Regular price.............. 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine... $2.00 Both 
BETTER HOMES AND GAR- 4 
GENSioe nal vata teas eel yee 
Regular price............. .$2.60) Save 45c 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine... $2.00 Both 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS....... 1.00 $2.20 
Regular price............. .$3.00) Save 80c 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine... $2.00 Both 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE......... 2.00 


Regular price............. . $4.00 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine... $2.00 Both 
CHRISTIAN HERA ae @assmme<? (en00! $2.75 
Regular price. .. cones $4.00! Save $1.25 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. . $2.00 Both 
NATURE MAGAZINE.......... a $3 95 
Regular price....... $5.00) Save $1.05 
ae Music Magazine.. . $2.00 Both 
1 [Wal eo sera poRorshing seas 
3.007, $4.00 
Regular price. .. Lats $5.00) Save $1.00 


$3.00 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. 8h All 
Save $1.00 


$3.00 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. 28h All 


Regular price... .......... .$5.00 


McCALL’S..... 
RED BOOK.......... 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. aah All 


Regulan price... ..).¢ fcicersecs $5.50 Save $1.35 
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N ALL THE WORLD OF BANDS and band music, 

one name stands out supreme. Respected and admired by 
all—that peerless bandmaster and grand old man of music— 
JOHN PHILIP SOUSA. 


Those untold millions whose footsteps and heartbeats have 
quickened to the stirring strains of “The Stars and Stripes 
Forever’’ will never forget the inspiration they owe to the great 
“March King.” 


To him — porhets more than to any other — America is in- 
debted for today’s renaissance in instrumental music. For years 
Sousa’s concerts have been building up a popular appreciation 
for good band music. Gradually the public fostered a desire 
to play as well as to listen. The band organizing movement 
answers that demand. 


. Bands are forming everywhere. School Bands... Community 
Bands... Industrial Bands... bands formed by groups of every 
conceivable kind. These bands are making it possible for boys 
and girls—and older folks as well—to have the pleasure and 
satisfaction of personal participation in music. 


tage to get in 
World’s i ee, 
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the service 
below. Check 
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Music 


CONN KEEPS PACE WITH SOUSA- 


Conn, too, has been privileged to play an important part in this 
work. For more than half a century Conn designers and Conn 
craftsmen have been building instruments of surpassing quality. 
Conn laboratories have pioneered in research activities. The 
first saxophone and the first sarrusophone ever made in America 
were built in the Conn factory. Conn originated the sousa- 
phone. Conn invented the Hydraulic Expansion Process which 
gives to ape parts the micrometer precision and glass-smooth 
inside surface without which true accuracy and purity of tone 
are impossible. Countless refinements on individual instruments 
are exclusive with Conn. 


These improvements have produced instruments that are 
easier to play, more perfect in intonation, richer in both indi- 
vidual and ensemble tone. Choice of Sousa and the world’s 
ae artists, preferred equipment for prize winning school 

ands. Acknowledged everywhere as best for both professional 
and beginner. Yet because of volume production, these better 
instruments cost no more than other so-called standard makes. 


SERVICE FOR Every BAND NEED 


Conn’s service to the cause of band music extends far beyond the 
confines of factory walls. Conn offers a helping hand to every 
one interested in any phase of band work. Teachers and Music 
Supervisors — Band Directors— groups needing advice and help 
in the formation of new bands—individuals interested in getting 
the right start on a musical career: No matter what your interest 
in band music may be, Conn has a valuable service to offer you. 


i k C. G. CONN, Ld., 913 Conn Building, E 
Without obligation please send me free book and details of fi 

BAN D on {Instrument} 

INSTRUMENTS Fe 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
Address. 


Town Stat ; 
Check here for information on Band C] Check here for _ 
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